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THE COVER 


YOUNG ABE, Wisconsin's second war eagle, follows Old Abe of Civil 
War fame in the service of his country. Young Abe last November be- 
came the mascot of the 321st Glider Field Artillery Battalion of the 
101st Airborne Division, the first airborne unit in American military 
history. Notice that the emblem of the division is an eagle’s head. 
Photograph by courtesy of Newsweek magazine, November 23, 1942, 
issue. For more details on the careers of the two Wisconsin eagles, see 
Chats with the Editor. 
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Chats with the Editor 


OUNG ABE’s induction into the 321st Glider Field Artillery 
Y Battalion of the 101st Airborne Division at Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, last November reminded us that history 
does repeat itself in some ways. Young Abe is a twenty-pound 
bald eagle who was captured in Vilas County, Wisconsin, in 1939 
and turned over to the Wisconsin Conservation Commission. The 
commission has given the bird, which is approxi- 
A Second 
Wisconsin mately three or four years old, to the army. 
War Eagle Every loyal resident of Wisconsin has, of course, 
heard of Old Abe of Civil War fame, who was 
probably the most noted mascot of American military history. 
Old Abe was captured in 1861 by an Indian in the upper valley 
of the Chippewa River (approximately the same region where 
Young Abe was found which has aroused speculation as to whether 
the young fellow could possibly be Old Abe’s grandson) and was 
sold for $2.50 to the Eau Claire Badgers, a company in the Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry. Old Abe served with the Eagle 
Regiment through seventeen battles, despite Confederate attempts 
to capture what they called the “ Yankee Buzzard.” After the war 
he lived in the Wisconsin State Capitol until his death at the ripe 
old age of twenty-one in 1881. 
There are certain differences in the situations in which the two 
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Abes found themselves. Except for a few National Guard units, 
our army today is not organized along state lines, and though the 
101st Airborne or Eagle Division has many Wisconsin officers and 
men, they are mixed up with soldiers from most of the other states. 

We are glad to know, however, that the 101st is the first air- 
borne unit in American history and realize that Young Abe must 
be proud to belong to it. He certainly will be at home with this 
division, swooping along, as it were, with his mates. We're a little 
worried, though, about whether the youngster can be taught to 
swoop quietly, for Old Abe used to scream and flap his wings like 


everything. But it’s good to have a “live war-eagle of Wisconsin” 
once again. 


HISTORICAL MUSEUMS, in order to have value for a community 
or a state, must conduct a carefully thought out and vigorously 
administered program. They must present selected phases of the 
Making past in meaningful, dramatic terms, readily grasped 

by the on-the-wing schoolchild or the casual adult. 

It is pleasant to report that the Museum of 
the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY has expanded its 
service during the last few months. We are now open on Sundays 
and holidays from 2 P.M. to 5 P.M., and many residents of Madison 
who have never been in the Museum before are paying us visits, 
bringing their friends from out of town along, and, we - trust, 
forming the habit of seeing our ever-changing special exhibitions. 
This extension of service has been made possible by the willingness 
of the entire Museum staff to sacrifice an occasional Sunday or 
holiday for the good of the institution. 

The Museum, too, is conducting a more active program of meet- 
ings. On March 7 a very extensive special exhibition on “Our 
Latin American Neighbors,” which filled both the main-floor cor- 
ridor and the Gregory Room on the fourth floor, was opened with 
a colorful fiesta. Haunting Latin American songs and dances were 
given, university students from Latin American countries spoke, 
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and colored motion pictures of Mexico were shown. During the 
six weeks that the display was in place, 2,210 people visited 
the fourth floor part of the exhibit. Many special events were held 
including two teas at which Latin American food was served. 
Scores of people contributed to the success of this show by lending 
materials and helping with the various programs, but the three 
most responsible for it were Mrs. Chester Lloyd Jones in charge 
of a large planning committee, Professor Eduardo Neale-Silva 
of the Spanish department at the university, and Mrs. Margaret 
Davis Clark, assistant curator of the Museum. 

The Latin American fiesta was so popular that we decided to 
open each of our special exhibitions on Sunday and with a program. 
We hope to make Sunday afternoon museum time in Madison, and 
it is very encouraging to find parents bringing their children to 
see our exhibits and to enjoy our entertainments. On April 4, 
“Grandmother’s Best: the Story of Antiques in Wisconsin” was 
introduced by two very enjoyable features. Robert M. Neal of 
Mineral Point, who, with Edgar Hellum, has carried on the restora- 
tion of the Cornish stone houses there, spoke on “ Hunting Antiques 
in Wisconsin” and accompanied his address with colored slides. 
Professor Helen L. Allen of the Home Economics department of 
the university also gave a fascinating demonstration of spinning 
and weaving, using some of the old equipment from the Museum’s 
collection. 

Then on May 16 the exhibition on “ Building Wisconsin’s Rail- 
roads” (to which the Milwaukee Road, the North Western system, 
and several model railroad builders made valuable loans) was 
unveiled with an excellent talk on the early roads by Professor 
Henry R. Trumbower of the Commerce and Economics depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin and a former member of the 
State Railroad Commission. Two moving pictures of railroad oper- 
ation were also shown. We were delighted with the number of 
railroad men who attended this opening. All of these events are 
open to the public, and special cards are sent to local members 
of the Society inviting them to attend and to bring their friends. 
Another activity launched recently was a Sunday afternoon 
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story hour series conducted by Miss Marvel Y. Ings, a new assist- 
ant curator of the Museum. Six stories entitled “They Made 
Wisconsin” on Nicolet, Jolliet and Marquette, Charles de Lang- 
lade, Black Hawk, George Rogers Clark, and William Beaumont 
were told on successive Sunday afternoons beginning on March 14. 
The average attendance was fifty-three children, but the fame of 
the stories spread, and Miss Ings has since told them to many 
classes in the Madison schools. We have also had the series 
mimeographed and have been sending out copies to schools. An- 
other series will begin this summer, and Miss Ings is working 
closely with Madison school officials to secure more regular use 
of the Museum by school classes during the next school year. 


FOR MANY YEARS there has existed a soreness between the North 
and the South, an outgrowth of the events of 1861-65 when 
brother fought against brother over the issue of whether we should 
be one nation or two. Time has softened the ill feeling between 
the sections somewhat, and we in the North have 
thrilled to the speed and vigor with which the 
South has sprung to the defense of the United 
States in both World Wars. 

About a year and a half ago, Mr. J. H. H. Alexander of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Department called to see how this Society 
would feel about returning to certain of the Southern states the 
battleflags captured by Wisconsin boys in blue and housed in our 
Museum. We looked into the matter and found that the Society 
had returned a flag to Alabama in 1905 after the Wisconsin legis- 
lature had passed a joint resolution authorizing the action. We 
also found that the Society possessed thirteen Confederate flags, 
though only six of them could be identified. 

As soon as the legislature of 1943 convened, we suggested a 
joint resolution authorizing the return of the six flags, which the 
legislature promptly passed. We then wrote the governors of 
the states involved and asked them to designate depositories in 
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which the flags should be placed, requesting only that the tattered 
old banners be kept under fireproof conditions and with some 
permanent agency. 

The six stands of colors have now been returned as follows: 


1. Flag of the Pelican Rifles, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, carried by this 
command as Company K, Third Louisiana Infantry. Sent to the Louisiana 
State Museum at the Cabildo in New Orleans. 

2. Flag of the Mississippi Devils, captured at Island Number Ten, 
April 17, 1862. Sent to the Mississippi Department of Archives and 
History for display in their War Memorial Building at Jackson. 

3. Flag of the Nineteenth Mississippi, captured by Company H, Ninth 
Wisconsin Infantry, at Carmargo Cross Roads, Mississippi, July 13, 1864. 
Also sent to the Mississippi Department of Archives and History. 

4. Flag of the First Missouri Cavalry, captured by Roswell M. Clarke 
of Company F, Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry, at Black River Bridge, 
Mississippi, May 17, 1863. Sent to the Museum in the State Capitol at 
Jefferson City. 

5. Flag of the Cedar Creek Rifles of South Carolina, Captain John 
Harrison, captured by John J. Bailey of Company H, Sixteenth Wisconsin 
Infantry, February 22, 1865. Sent to the Confederate Relic Room in the 
State Capitol at Columbia. 

6. Flag of the Richland Guards (organized in 1832) of South Car- 
olina, captured by E. W. Felt, Company F, Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry. 
Also sent to the State Capitol at Columbia. 


The return of the flags aroused much interest throughout the 
nation, and many newspaper stories appeared, while Newsweek 
commented upon the gesture of good will. We told the governors 
of the four Southern states that we hoped the action would help 
signify the unity of this country and show the warm regard which 
the state of Wisconsin has for the contributions the South is 
making in the present war. The governors expressed pleasure 
over the return of the flags and their states’ high regard for 
Wisconsin. 

There were, of course, a few unorthodox reactions to the return 
of the flags. One veteran of World War I wrote from Ohio to 
ask whether he could be given a flag and promised to take good 
care of it. The feelings of one gentleman from New York City 
were outraged by the whole procedure, and he suggested we ought 
to burn the Confederate banners and send the Southern states good 
American flags. The neatest phrase turned in the whole affair was 
that of a charming lady from South Carolina who replied to our 
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insistence that the flags be placed in a fireproof place by stating 
politely but firmly that the South Carolina Capitol “ withstood 
the burning of Columbia in 1865” as well as “ General Sherman's 
cannonballs.” 


THE ANNUAL Proceedings of this Society which include the 
minutes of meetings and reports of officers have been issued since 
the reorganization of January 30, 1849. Until 1885 they were 
usually printed separately and also reprinted 
in the Society’s Collections. At a little later 
date the Proceedings began to include his- 
torical articles also, but reverted to their 
original form with the establishment of the WISCONSIN MAGA- 
ZINE of Hisrory in 1917. 

For a brief time in the 1930’s the Proceedings were included 
in the Magazine as an economy measure. We believe that this is 
the proper place for them. We intend to print a slightly abridged 
summary of the minutes of Society meetings and the reports of 
officers in the Magazine from this time forward. You will find 
the 1942 report at the end of this issue. An advantage of the new 
plan is that the Proceedings will now be covered by the regular 
index for the volume. 

We also are changing the way of handling the title page and 
other preliminary pages and the index of the annual volume of 
the Magazine. Instead of issuing them as part of the June number 
(and thereby slowing up its appearance), we plan to issue a 
separate printing of the preliminary pages and index as soon as 
we can get it out, perhaps a month or two after the June issue. 
We plan to send this extra material to all libraries automatically, 
but individuals will receive the preliminary pages and index only 
if they request them. We thus hope to save a little money in 
printing costs, sending preliminary pages and indexes only to 
libraries and individuals who bind their volumes annually. In- 
dividuals who wish the preliminaries and index should therefore 
write us at once. 


The PROCEEDINGS 
Become Part of 
This MAGAZINE 




















When the Chippewa Forks Were 
Driving Streams 


By Jo—E A. MORAN 


E'LL never get the pine cut if we log till hell freezes,” 

\ . / was the preposterous opinion often expressed in the early 

nineties. Specious reasoning for which Wisconsin paid 
the freight! Fred Schweinhagen, a friend of mine and a cook for 
Fred C. Leonard, the kingpin of large lumbermen, who cam- 
paigned on the West Fork of the Chippewa, invited me to spend 
my vacation in 1896 with him. “ Joe,” he wrote, “if you care to 
see a real pine forest while it’s still on the hoof, hook a ‘tote’ 
team and come now. This is the last chance!” In the winter of 
1895 Leonard cut, landed, and drove over 40,000,000 feet of pine 
from four camps located on Ding Dong Creek, Lower Clam Lake, 
the headwaters of the Brunschweiler, and Buffalo Lake. His Tama- 
rack Camp crew, on the remote Brunschweiler, was noted for not 
only leading in log scale, but for having hauled by single team the 
largest “ peaker” load, twenty-odd thousand feet. 

And so I spent my vacation at the choppings of this kingpin 
lumberman. Because of the imposing timber all about, I failed to 
evaluate the slashings laid open by the insatiable axe and saw. 
Trees were still trees with me. In the darksome wild, vociferous 
with industry and resonant to the sweeping thunder of falling 
trees, I—and many others—erroneously thought of man as im- 
potent to undo the pine, and the “hell-freezing” statement was 
the result of our thinking. Lacking the perspective of subsequent 





JOE MORAN of Glidden, teacher and writer of stories and poems of his 
North Country, at an early age frequented the lumber camps, rubbed 
shoulders with the rivermen, and accompanied them on their drives. All 
his life he has studied lumbering on the upper Chippewa and put down 
his findings. Redolent with pine, filled with the jargon of slasher and 
riverman, this colorful story tells of a past age in the Chippewa pineries. 
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years, I did not give special attention to adjacent stumps nor 
lofty skidways, from which sleighs were steadily loaded and with- 
drawn. 

Fred Leonard’s operations, with Glidden as a base, marked the 
passing of the original supply route from Chippewa Falls. It had 
existed since sometime before the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
reached the East Fork of the Chippewa in 1877. What is now 
Glidden was the site of an early camp and was according to Guy 
M. Burnham, historian, “ the place of many names. It was formerly 
Chippewa Crossing, then Juniper, then Chippewa Crossing again, 
and finally it became Glidden.”* Leonard’s Headquarters Camp 
was located on Section 30, Township 43, Range 4 West, close to 
Middle Clam Lake. 

To make clear the term “Chippewa Forks,” the region where 
Leonard and others were harvesting their logs, perhaps I should 
quote Guy Burnham again: 


A branch of the Chippewa rises in the watershed, east of Morse. The 
tributary entering Gordon Lake emerges as Dryden Creek. Magee Creek, 
rising also east of Morse, near the Iron County line, drains into the East 
Fork, which runs through Glidden. Above Bear Lake, Hungry Run 
contributes to its flow. The West Fork of the Chippewa rises close to 
the south end of Lake Namakagon, where there is still some fine timber. 
Moose and Torch rivers are feeders of this west branch, rising in Ashland 
County, as is also Ghost Creek. The East and West forks unite in Sawyer 
County to form the main river just east of the Court Orielles Reservation. 


Jack Pearl was long a familiar lumberman on the East Fork. 
From 1876 he had charge of the yearly drives and constructed 
the dams on that stream. Between Glidden and Bear Lake a stop- 
ping place was maintained, known as the “stock farm.” It was a 
sort of wilderness grazing ground for horses and oxen in summer, 
and a halfway station for “tote” teams in winter The region 
was heavily timbered, particularly the Hungry Run, a driving stream 
which was the scene of a Kenyon story, far from overdrawn.” 


1 Lake Superior Country in History and Story (Boston, 1930), 108. Mr. Burnham lived 
most of his life in the region he described, collecting and having published a wealth of 
northern Wisconsin history. He was an Ashland newspaperman and died in February, 1939. 

2Ira A. Kenyon, author of many logging stories of upper Wisconsin, was a lifelong lover 
of the pinelands. His infatuation found expression in ‘‘ The Homestead on Popple Creek,” 
“The Lake of Pine,’’ ‘“‘ Hungry Run,” ‘ Flambeau,” and other stories published in the 
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THE VILLAGE OF GLIDDEN, c. 1885 
Photograph by courtesy of Joe A. Moran 











SKIDDING CREW, JOE KELLy’s CAMP, WEST FORK OF CHIPPEWA, 1897 
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Every year Pearl stationed a scaler on the Glidden bridge to 
record the low grade timber found among his wintet’s cut. Often 
a week was occupied in making this tabulation, so long did it 
require the “rear” to pass. By such system, he was able to check 
the scale given at the sorting booms. Timber was cut and hauled 
by him from the very shores of Island Lake, a remote region; his 
outpost was about five miles above Upper Dam. This lake cut 
required a nine-mile haul. What breathless parks those remote 
tracts would now appear! 

George Knox, Pearl’s foreman, whose claim to fame lay in the 
legend that he had never been thrown from a floating log, for long 
retained this dictinction. But I, as a boy, witnessed his total eclipse. 
I saw Pearl's drive chieftain topple from a bateau as he sought 
to retrieve his wind swept “Stetson.” 

Six miles up the Augustin from its confluence with the Chip- 
pewa, Pearl operated a second camp. In his anxiety to lay low the 
venerable trees, which no doubt were good sized when the caravels 
of Columbus reached American shores, Pearl left an estimated 
thousand stranded logs, “hung up” by low water. This was at 
the dawning of the nineties when George Sell was making his 
final campaign on the East Fork, cleaning up on the pine logging. 
He contracted to include Pearl’s logs with his own drive at $1.00 
per log. Sell had no end of trouble driving the huge logs agreed 
upon. After much difficulty he succeeded in floating them to 
Glidden. Mike O’Connell, then walker for Sell, stood on Grant 
Street bridge and counted Pearl’s “white elephants” by bark 
mark. Instead of 1,000 he booked a scale of 10,000 against the 
account of Jack Pearl. 

That surprised baron, who likely estimated purchased stumpage 
in a ludicrous, rough way, flatly refused to settle for $10,000. 
Thereupon Sell sued and made him come across, which in the 
vernacular was a “hell of a lot of dough.” Jack, seemingly, wanted 
Milwaukee Journal a few years ago. The writer knew and admired “‘ Moose” Kenyon for 
his gifted pen as well as for his personal charm and the thrilling manner in which 
he depicted the ‘‘ shanty boys” in the era of pine conquest. At the time of his death he 


was editor and owner of the Mellen Weekly Record and postmaster of the city. His untimely 
passing occurred while hunting near Mellen in the fall of 1942. 
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a lot! But he remained in business and defied the panic con- 
ditions of 1893, which caused near-cessation of logging around 
Glidden, when he paid $1.00 a month more in wages all around. 

The story is told of Pearl, that while he was superintendent of a 
logging company, he encountered a noted team of sawyers, Cas- 
canette and Mitchell. They were working on a monstrosity of 
many boles and limbs upon a single massive stump. Despite deep 
notching it was impossible to operate the eight foot saw. They 
removed the handle and took turns in sawing. While thus engaged, 
Pearl came by. Regarding the gigantic operation he advised while 
looking at his watch, “It’s eleven thirty, boys. Go on to dinner. 
You can finish that after lunch! ” 

“We started out to fell her, Jack,” Cascanette retorted, as his 
French dander rose. “What we start, we finish!” 

Pearl pulled cynically at his goatee, laughed dryly, and went 
on. While still within his hearing, the mighty tree crashed in the 
snowy woods to appraise him that Cascanette had proved his boast. 

This same Cascanette tells the story that one day Jim Beckey, 
a North Woods hermit, brought twenty-five beaver to Pearl’s Camp. 
He skinned and stretched the hides in the men’s shanty. Consider- 
ing the difficulty of dressing beaver, Jim had his work cut out on 
that occasion. The crew had beaver tail bouillon for supper. A 
few years later old Jim was found dead in his lone hovel at the lake. 

George Craig was Jack Pearl’s favorite cook in both shack and 
wanigan. Ed Besse and David Young wielded pots and pans for 
Pearl. Dave wound up his dough-kneading career with George 
Sell when that baron wrote omega with a hundred saws against 
the remaining stands of East Fork timber. 

Crews of old-time camps ran to above 100 men. Sawing teams 
cut about 20,000 feet of logs per day. In addition to wages they 
strove to win prizes by reaching a scale the foreman set. The 
“swamper” limbed the trees, cut the brush, and bark-marked the 
logs. His sole advantage was dearth of undergrowth in the shadowy 
pine thickets. Each log bore hammer stamps upon its end, placed 
there by the company scaler. In this manner the various concerns 
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were recognized. Bark marks cut upon the logs proved ownership 
for the jobber at the boom yards, where they were sorted, scaled, 
and credited to the supplying firms. 

Lakes were preferred as loading sites because of the space on 
the ice for rollways. System prevailed among crews. Each teamster 
was required to take his turn as “lead man.” In like turn he again 
found himself last to have his load decked on. If he met trouble, 
he “hung up” at the emergency station and made his trip .back 
to the skidways in the morning. The average load scaled from 
6,000 to 12,000 feet. The “peakers” expertly built, 20,000 feet 
or more, were remarkable exhibits of woodcraft, in fact overloads 
against which horse spans appeared pygmy in comparison. For 
the construction of superloads, uniform size and shape of log was 
necessary. Mass was secondary, inasmuch as ease of traction on 
the deeply rutted, level iced road was assured. 

Responsible for getting the huge winter’s cut hauled to distant 
landings, lumbermen were constantly harassed by the bugaboo of 
an unseasonable break up. What with minds running apace and 
jaws working in unison, “pushes”—main overseers—tarely got 
more than six miles of woods inspection from a full measure plug 
of “Spearhead.” * Rank and file, the crew were men who could 
“chew Peerless, and spit against the wind.” 

Adroitness and skill were everywhere required, though most 
evident in cant hook men. Knights of the “crooked steel” took 
cocky delight in their ability. To see them hook and “cut” danger- 
ous, ascending logs that called for the acme of touch was to 
know this work as art. 

There were fearless rivermen in those days, some of whom were 
Johnnie Mitchell, Joe Cascanette, Oliver Rondo, Joe Theroux, Ed 
McCoy, Earnest Van, Theodore Pierce, Jim McPhee, “Black Joe” 
Dumel, Billy Anderson, Dan Chase, Bob Eliot, George Theroux, 
Mose Pregent, Frank Bonney, Jack O’Brien, Tom Gobeg, Joe 


3 Other words used in the pinery are: ‘‘ straw-boss,’’ which means camp foreman; ‘‘ wood- 
butcher,” repairer; ‘‘ bull-cook,””” general handyman, who also supplies fuel for the various 
stoves; ‘“‘ man catcher,” a person whose duty it is to hire men; ‘‘a cut,” a winter’s output 
of logs, and also a cant hook maneuver. 
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Pregent, Louis Cascanette, Parker Delaney, John Arthur, “Kid” 
Rogers, Charley Bishop, “Shorty” Ericson, Ole Harbo, “ Canada” 
Smith, Charley Reynolds, George Knox, and Ojibwa Joe, chief of 
aboriginal “ peavy clickers.” Balance and judgment, to say noth- 
ing of speed and timing, were acquired only after long driving 
experience. 

It required a large number of robust, virile men to conduct a 
drive. Naturally stamina was of first importance. This commonly 
was found among the “ white-water men,” those who daily gambled 
their lives on the speeding logs in preference to wading, waist- 
deep, through flooded places along the river. When timber got 
out of the current, it was arduously retrieved by “sacking,” the 
term given to the undesirable assignment of rolling, with main 
strength, the straying pine into the channels. This was done by 
“sackers” or “river-hogs,” and was safer, despite its moil and 
wallowing and misery, than treading the treacherous rafts in fast 
water. 

And, you ask, what made log driving so difficult? Sometimes 
it was the structure of the logs; sometimes it was the condition 
of the lake or the stream. The drivers knew the logs as the 
“cannon,” a more or less hollow log interloper, considered worth- 
less; the “handspike” or “rampike,” one measuring less than a 
foot at the small end; and the “ school-ma’am,” of crotched, biped 
make-up. This derisively dubbed “ stick” caused no end of trouble 
in the river. Of course, this tendency had nothing to do with its 
feminine appellation; structure was at fault. Once one of the 
jobbers was confronted with the problem of floating huge logs 
with insufficient waterhead. As the timber was more than ordi- 
narily large, he decided to man it like a bunch of rafts. With 
the dam flooding the tortuous creek, he rushed the rafts to the 
river. Some of the logs proved unwieldy. Those he split by 
boring auger holes in their ends and inserting small charges of 
dynamite, tapped with mud. Resulting explosions halved the timber 
perfectly. These mammoth portions not only floated well, but 
were the joy of drivers because of the opportunity they afforded 
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for rest. They were proof against turning, a habit of the “round 
stuff.” 

East Fork, above Glidden, was comparatively easy to drive 
except through the swerving rapids above Sells Lake. There a 
ledge boulder known as “Geary’s Rock” piled up immense jams 
which only dynamite could budge. Four Miles Rapids, twenty 
miles south of Glidden, caused trouble, too. There logs sometimes 
piled forty feet into the air. As these rapids were particularly fast 
and rocky, dynamite had to unravel the tangled timber. Before 
avalanches of loosened logs, stream line boulders rolled aside as 
though they had no weight. Then came the bristling Porcupine, 
Little and Big Cedar of the timber obstructing type. Bears Jaws, 
just below, disputed the progress of the drive. Blaisdell, Hunter, 
and Barker lakes gave much trouble, adverse winds being re- 
sponsible. Snap Tail with its Dead Man’s Rock is sufficiently self- 
descriptive. 

The thoroughfare between Upper and Lower Clam lakes offered 
much resistance to the transit of logs. After passing through the 
sluice gates at Lower Clam, they reached the “Meadows,” a 
spreading flat of considerable length. On account of sluggish 
water, over two miles of booming was maintained on both sides 
of the river there. A temporary camp accommodated a dozen 
men who patrolled the area both day and night to keep the timber 
running. Such labor was called a beat. At every slough the ordeal 
of “sacking” was undergone. The frigid stream into which the 
melting snow was draining virtually burned the legs of the men 
who were forced to wade as they hooked and rolled the stranded 
logs. 

Driving usually began in early April, when there was still snow 
in the woods and when the ice would form across the shallows. 
This was the assignment looked forward to by the “boys” as 
the most desirable of their year-round activities and adventures. 
It required the extreme in dexterity and guts—few “softies” fol- 
lowed the woods or logs. About sixty days were required to 
negotiate a drive from the headwaters to the junction of the streams. 
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At a point about eighteen miles east of Hayward and some thirty 
miles below Clam Lake an immense dam held back the West 
Fork’s flood. It had five wings, and three were log sluiceways. 
Fred Leonard used a steam tug there for rafting from the Big 
and Little Moose, which debouched at the eastern side of the 
elongated lake flowage. 

One peculiarly delaying place on the West Fork was the “ Devil’s 
Eddy.” Mephistopheles, according to raft-riders, had his twenty- 
foot-deep “kitchen” just above the Wisconsin Central Railroad 
bridge at Glidden. Ouillette, as Cascanette was wont to relate, 
always “ recited his longest prayers” at the “hang-up” drive point; 
as Jim McDougall and Pearl never failed to do with head wind at 
Beef Slough. Timber drawn into the adverse slough by tremen- 
dous suction floated idly around until some fifty acres were carpeted 
by thousands of logs despite the efforts of the crew. In about 
twenty hours the timber would float back into the river unassisted. 

Once an immense jam developed upon a huge pine stump which 
had been carried in the flowage and, passing through the sluice 
gate, lodged below the apron of the Lower Clam Lake Dam. Non- 
plussed with the problem, Charley Ouillette, the “push,” sent a 
runner to a point above, where two noted “catty” men were 
working. He requested their foreman to send these fearless drivers 
to solve the riddle—the inimitable “Joes”’—Dumel and Cas- 
canette. When they arrived, they found a steadily rising flood 
behind an increasing pile of timber, and a practically dry river 
bed before the logs. Their trained eyes saw but one thing, sudden 
death, before that impending avalanche the moment it should 
release. 


Ouillette had a causeway built of trees that reached the jam. 
This was for escape. “Black Joe,” as Dumel was known, was 
about to start out, axe in hand, but the birler Cascanette restrained 
him. Then ensued the inevitable eruption of cursing, proverbial 
of “ pushes” of the time. Ouillette defied his maker to come down 
and fight him! Cooling off, he evolved the idea of lowering a 
chopper suspended by a rope to cut away obstructive rootage. He 
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called for a volunteer. No one responded. Thereupon, he deliber- 
ately ordered Cascanette to assume the risk. 

“I wish to see the Curé before I die,” Joe stated evenly, and 
suggested, “ Touch it off with dynamite! ” 

As the upending stampeding logs finally shot down, no one 
failed to sense the disaster had Joe obeyed the foreman’s ill- 
judged order. 

When we consider that rivermen slept in sodden garments 
upon the ground in all sorts of weather, with only blankets for 
weeks at a time, the wonder is how they survived. More discom- 
fort was added, now and then, when a head of water was sluiced 
to facilitate work at night. This forced them to vacate their bivouacs 
and take to the bateaux. Packed closely in a tent in double rows, 
a narrow passageway between, with calk shod boots on, they slept. 
The marvel is they never caught cold. Arising with the hunger 
of timber wolves, they ate prodigiously and “hit the round stuff” 
in obedience to the “ Hurrah, boys! ” of the “ push.” 


White-water held no dread for such— 
For “ Double-Breasted Bill,” or ‘“ Dutch,” 
Wild “ Whiskey Jack” and “ Bob, the Bear,” 
They couldn’t swim, and didn’t care! 

They tempted oft the wrath of flood, 
Because conceit was in their blood. 

Deft strode the logs, with certain feet, 
Disdained to wade a “sacker’s” beat— 
Were right at home upon the “ sticks,” 

Past masters of the “ round-stuff's” tricks. 


Another timber baron on the East Forks besides Pearl was Oliver 
P. Magee, who came from Durand to Glidden in the eighties as 
senior member of the firm of Magee and Gilmore. Magee Creek, 
an early driving stream, acquired its name from Oliver Magee. 
One of the finest stands of timber contiguous to this stream was 
cut and driven by Magee in 1889. 

The East Fork region around Shanagolden was logged in the 
seventies by Sam Hall. This was at the time Paddy Hines was 
building Beef Slough Dam. Legend has it that when remonstrance 
came to Hall from irate homesteaders regarding his indiscriminate 
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trespassing, all that complainers received in settlement for invasion 
of their lands was an intimidating “Go to Hell.” This mogul was 
a stickler on quality as was proved by abandoned logs in his wake. 
They were a gold mine to early settlers who salvaged them for 
No. 1 prices. The derelict timber was hauled to market, off and 
on, for twenty years. 

Shanagolden has within a stone’s throw of her main street an 
extremely historic camp site. Here again a lumbering set of hovels 
turned to a village. It was among the earliest on the East Fork. 
Straight to the heart of dim, old pine forests, enshrouding the river 
and Pelican Lake below Shanagolden, Hall struck deep and wide. 
His second camp in this sector stood at the mouth of Dryden 
Creek. His dam was up on this branch, some three miles, main- 
tained for driving timber from the Gordon Lake district. The 
sparse but large pine which stood along Augustin Creek was like- 
wise laid low by this insatiable inconoclast of trees. Our initial 
visit to the mouth of the stream in 1905 disclosed a nearly vanished 
rectangle of what had been a hut, vaguely defined in a riverside 
clearing—site of Hall’s Camp. 

The fate of going “belly up” was common for those who 
dreamed of wealth from pine. But George L. Rogers, a logger 
and sawmill man, did not fail. His invasion of the Cornell Uni- 
versity (Cayuga) region occurred at Fenton in the eighties. In 
that vanished hamlet he sawed millions of feet of pine. Of that 
erstwhile place of industry nothing remains. Rogers had two 
brothers in his employ, Mane and Dave. Both were expert woods- 
men, but Dave, bearing the pseudonym, “Big,” was a mighty 
broadaxe wielder. 


Large numbers of logs which had been felled by the great 
tornado of pre-pioneer days were later “loaded out” at Cornell 
for delivery to the Roger Emmons’ mill at Glidden, where they 
were sawed. From those giant windfalls, which had kept upwards 
of seventy years, A-No. 1 lumber came. Not even Morse, where 
the cream of cork pine lumber was manufactured, could boast of 
larger, clearer boards. The tract yielded upwards of 8,000,000 feet 
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of cork pine timber. Rogers succeeded in cutting this off in two 
winters, beginning in 1888. He then built a band sawmill about 
one mile west of what is now Cayuga on the Wisconsin Central 
Railroad, the shipping point going at that time by the name of 
“Cornell” while the post office at the mill site was known as 
“Fenton.” In the fall of 1890, George L. Rogers bought out the 
interests of both Winchester and Kingsbury and also succeeded 
in buying additional timber of his own. Activity continued in 
Fenton until 1894, when Rogers formed a partnership with Charles 
Emmons, and they then transferred operations to Glidden. 

The little burg at the mill, Fenton, consisted of fifteen dwellings 
for the employees who had families, a boarding house, sleeping 
camp, store, and school. During the logging season 150 men found 
employment, at other times in the neighborhood of 50. 

When the company located at Glidden, they united with the 
Foster and Latimer Company of Mellen in building and maintain- 
ing a dam on Bad River in the vicinity of Cayuga, for the purpose 
of loading logs on cars; those belonging to the Glidden firm were 
sawed at Glidden. Although the timber on the lands adjacent to 
the mill site near Cayuga was scattering, averaging only 100,000 
feet per forty acres, it nevertheless was of the three- or four-log 
sort, the number required to equal a thousand feet. 

The East Fork forests early contained the camps of Mead and 
Prentice. Gilmore logged the Silver Creek region. The “tote” 
road to his choppings ran an erratic course by way of Augustin 
Lake, from whence it forked off Trunk M at Fred Kammerrer’s 
corner. Billy Therault later logged Silver Creek and found several 
million feet of pine left by the “particular” Gilmore. George 
Theroux, “frog” baron—the name given the French—began 
operations at Sells Lake in the late eighties. He finally reached 
Swamp Creek, over thirty miles eastward. He drove his logs into 
the Flambeau River. 

When the nineteenth century was bowing out, the Glidden 
Veneer Company put in a right-of-way and laid steel to Magee’s 
old choppings. Camp One was built less than a half mile from 
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his lower dam. Pine floating like cork and displacing little water 
for which flowage dams furnished transportation was no more. 
In compliance with physical law, birch and maple demanded 
other means of transit. To meet it, “dinkey” engines and “ Rus- 
sel” cars arrived to supersede river systems. Compared to the 
“Battle Axe” and “ Peerless,” this former log line was a first-rank 
pioneer institution in Wisconsin.‘ We think fondly of it, for op- 
portunity came to make easy ingress into virgin territory. The 
moment one pulled “a tiger” off the tender and made first 
“down” across a hoary windfall, he had a large juicy hunk of 
Ashland County’s “howling wilderness” to wrestle with. 

It seems strange, but the alpha and omega of logging camps 
on the East Fork stood less than a mile apart. George Sell had 
the distinction of having put in the last cut of pine in a big way. 
He likewise built the final set of camps in 1892. The stamp 
“M.R.L. Co.” (Mississippi River Lumber Company) was no 
longer found in Glidden. As camps became increasingly remote, 
the West Fork region—the Moose and Torch flowages—were 
heavily invaded, where the forests were vast and great. 

The center of this indescribably beautiful pine fastness lay 
almost fifteen miles west of the Wisconsin Central tracks. A 
“tote” road of the tortuous type straggled through this virgin 
wild with four-horse teams drawing the large loads of lumbermen’s 
supplies. Ten miles out, across the corduroy, log structures stood, 
known as the Halfway House, where the teams and teamsters put 
up. The “Rocky Road to Dublin” may have been worse than the 
West Fork road, but it is very doubtful! 

Speeding motorists touring Highway 77 today may seek in 
vain for the pot-holes, rocks, snags, and pine stumps, the latter 
of which the teams went around in succession. There were lots of 
stumps to negotiate between Glidden and Leonard’s Headquarters 
Camp on Upper Clam Lake, a seven-hour ordeal of lurching jolts 


*“* Russel’ cars were made specifically in the beginning for logging railroads. They 
were without platforms having instead bunks like broad logging sleighs. The ‘‘ Battle Axe” 
was a logging railroad in Bayfield County. The ‘ Peerless ”” also a railroad, ‘‘ streak of rust” 
to the facetious jack no doubt, who when “ busted”’ hiked it, ‘* counting ties.” 
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through quagmire and the devil knows what, over hogbacks for 
a score of miles. Seven hours were considered “ going to town” 
over it! 

From Clam it wiggled on to Cable and Hayward by way of 
White Bass, Buffalo, and Moose lakes, an untouched wilderness, 
where the hemlock parks were as velvet to one’s tread. Winter 
long, teams came and went, to keep the bustling camps supplied, 
regardless of cold or depth of snow. 

The McDonald syndicate originally owned most of the dense 
forests between the Torch and Hayward. “Salty” Lyons built 
Lower Clam Dam for the McDonald firm, as well as the West 
Fork Dam which lay below Moose River and of old backed 
that stream up over five miles. 

Another of the pine slashing firms following Leonard’s arrival 
at Glidden was Moses and Gaynor, whose crews worked the 
Upper Torch River woods. It will be recalled that Moses could 
get closer than rifle range to John Dietz, whilom “Hero of 
Cameron Dam.” Why this representative of big business was 
more attractive to that “outlaw” homesteader than divers others 
legend does not say. To go to the Moses and Gaynor choppings in 
summer required driving to Torch Dam where a road reached the 
location by forking off Highway 77 at the “Long Bridge” south- 
ward. 

Most intriguing of all the magnates in the nineties, was Frederick 
Weyerhaeuser, greatest indeed among many pine kings. Monopoly 
or otherwise, he owned and actively inspected large tracts on the 
river regularly that were in the process of being jobbed. Attention 
was his very aspect, and he was reticent to a degree far from 
common with the average loquacious baron. He was often seen 
at Glidden dressed plainly in jack regalia and perhaps it was the 
legend of his wealth which set this once penniless German emi- 
grant boy apart, the center of attention. Surprisingly virile, 
awe-struck woodsmen found him a hard pacer to keep in sight, 
running survey lines through the densely timbered wilds. 
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Goulait Peroux and La Beouf, a concern of French extraction, 
of Chippewa Falls, logged forests of pine tributary to Ding Dong 
Creek and the Upper Torch River. Their crews were largely of 
the same nationality. It was said the few of other ancestry working 
for them emerged in the spring “ strumming like ‘ frogs.’” 

Many millions of feet of logs from the West Fork were put 
in by “Dunc” McLaren of Eau Claire. Though not the first to 
arrive, he was the last big logger out of Glidden “to cut and get 
out.” A lake in this region perpetuates his name. Mike Kelley 
operated on both the Moose and the Torch. William Rutledge 
logged off the Teal and Ghost Creek neighborhood. These two 
streams flow into the West Fork above Moose Lake. In his oper- 
ations he used oxen entirely. Henry Albright, best known of the 
landlookers, cruised for the Wisconsin Central Railroad. Frank 
Bonney was one of the many old-timers who drove logs at the 
West Fork Dam. 

And now a little about the “chuck” in these early camps. It 
was extremely crude. Lists of essentials show nothing in the way 
of bottled extracts or canned goods. Spices were in bulk form, 
and fruit was evaporated, what there was of it. Flour, rice, beans, 
peas, and salted meat were invariably contained in barrels, like- 
wise molasses, sugar (brown), and tea. Coffee was unknown, 
vegetables, to a large extent, were raised in stumpy camp Clearings, 
affording summer occupation for watchmen. Occasionally the 
meat item was varied. When an ox broke its leg, epicures were 
not enthusiastic over roasts of “ gore-stick” steer.” They always 
had “fish and game in season.” Ironically, the “delicacy,” prunes, 
although generally hated, followed the woodsman like his heels. 
These supplies pertain to early, pioneer camps. During “ medieval” 
times, as represented by Leonard and his contemporaries, “tote ” 
loads were made up of many items. Along with the hay and 
oats were seen whole hogs, and beef quarters. 


5 “* Gore-stick’’ was the goad employed by ox teamsters to drive their teams. These 
creatures became worn and thin after much work; hence, when turned into beef, it was 
tough. 
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At driving time supplies were carried on a “tender” which in 
turn trailed a “ caboose ’””—huge rafts of lengthy logs held together 
with bolts and interlaid with poles to create a semblance of flat- 
ness. Around the four sides of the caboose a railing was constructed 
and upon this the cook hung his skillets, pots, and pans. On a bed 
of rock and sand a mortared fireplace was built. At the opposite 
end of the raft a large tent was pitched. 

The culinary force was at the mercy of capricious weather. As 
with the superseding wanigan, heavy sweeps controlled the ca- 
boose in transit. It was a rigorous life in any berth of log driving. 
Necessarily, the cook had to be tough as well as skilled. 

The wanigan, or floating cooking shanty, where “dough boys” 
reigned, was built of sturdy timbers, planks, and bolts in staunch 
flatboat shape, on the upper reaches of both forks. Well-calked 
with oakum, secure in tar, it rode the roughest rapids like a duck. 
Two sweeps at either end steered the thirty-foot craft. Excitement 
marked its charge through white water and dam gates. Crew 
members were roughly handled, sometimes, while controlling the 
boat. They frequently found themselves in jostled heaps, side- 
swiped by the heavy oars, while the unleashed craft followed an 
erratic course to the impulse of the racing stream. 

Two meals were served—morning and night—at the wanigan 
station; midday it was supplied to crews by “lunch carriers.” A 
dangerous life they led packing pork and beans in large cans 
through dense woods, across bobbing log carpets. The “chuck” 
now and then met disaster, but the enormous appetites of the 
drivers, engaged in exhausting labor, had to be appeased. So 
regardless of high water, weather, and hardship, the carriers de- 
livered the goods, their “close calls” merely reminders to renew 
a chew of “ Peerless.” 

Bateaux took driving crews to and from their beats as the timber 
moved onward. Each man carried an oilcloth sack, containing 
emergency rations against the possibility of becoming lost or iso- 
lated for a time. 
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Most all of the lumber barons used oxen for skidding and dray 
hauling entirely, thereby exercising economy as the long horns 
represented lower investment per head, and ultimately were turned 
into “slum gullion,” an item vital to the meal of hairy-breasted 
woodsmen. 

By no means were ox-yokes considered antiques when the final 
groves were harvested. Of summers it was a frequent experience 
to come suddenly upon a shaggy, buttoned steer in the vast, un- 
fenced grazing grounds of grass-grown logging roads. Every 
blacksmith shop boasted its shoeing rack, and bull punching was 
anything but a decadent art. In the Rutledge camps oxen were 
equipped like horses with collars, hames, and breeching. Only 
for skidding were they yoked. 

And you will wonder about the roads over which these oxen 
traveled, for some had been mere trails over forbidding terrain. 
Fred Leonard built ice roads of the finest type. The level way 
was graded, rutted, and the snow removed before sprinkling 
began. In the spring when the snow was practically gone, those 
highways continued to function for a considerable time. Many 
additional loads of logs were landed on the stream as a result of 
their resistance to break up. The “tote” roads became well seeded 
in time because of the hauling of baled hay. Timothy and clover 
spread over a wide area of the forest where it found root, and 
thrived in rich woods mold. This was fortunate for settlers who 
found a wilderness range awaiting them. 

With the close of the century the romantic conquest of the 
pine was over on the Chippewa Forks. On the Thornapple it was 
somewhat delayed caused by the contentious John Dietz of 
“Cameron Dam” with his rifle, in 1907. Now an old camp site 
is the secluded rendezvous of woods creatures and the favorite 
singing station of the soulful hermit thrush. The site, once cleared, 
boasts among encroaching brush its inevitable quota of time de- 
fying stumps, all of white pine. 

In the light of European experience as practiced for generations, 
there was nothing novel in the subject of forestry in the eighties. 
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Instead of profiting by this aged system, Wisconsin allowed free- 
booters everywhere to invade her pinelands and wantonly to 
destroy her greatest charm. In lieu of practicing conservation 
across the last fifty or so years, we seem to be essaying the im- 
possible in an eleventh hour of hectic effort to restore what appears 
irreparable. Eternal rebuke brooks in the unsightly barrens of 
the north for those who, frenzied with the greed of gain, brought 
ruin upon nature’s handiwork. Censure is even more merited by 
those in high places who allowed it to occur. 


No more do they “sack,” in the flowage held back 
By the once mighty dam of Beef Slough. 

The daredevils are dead, that the jams ever led, 
The last straggling rear has gone through. 

Bear Lake shallow dreams—retrospective, it seems 
Of its long moldered booms and bateaux, 

Of its rafts, of great logs, and its bold “ river-hogs,” 
That “through hell and high water would go.” 











The Old Doty Farmhouse 
at Taycheedah 


By W. A. Titus 


nected with the story of early Wisconsin. In that year 

the region between Lake Michigan and the Mississippi 
River, including Mackinac, was organized into a separate judicial 
circuit and Doty was appointed judge. The places for holding 
court were Mackinac, Green Bay, and Prairie du Chien—the only 
centers of population in the vast area. This was the beginning of 
civil government west of Lake Michigan. It freed the few civilians 
of the region from the rigor and arrogance of military rule under 
which the whim of the commanding officer took the place of 
both judge and jury. 

The distances traveled by Judge Doty to cover his circuit were 
prodigious when one considers that there were no roads other 
than a few doubtful Indian trails. Of course, the Fox-Wisconsin 
waterway offered a slow means of transportation across Wisconsin 
but, generally speaking, the journeys from one to the other of the 
settlements where court was held could be made only in the 
season when the lakes and rivers were free from ice and the land 
areas bare of snow. From Mackinac to Prairie du Chien the 
judicial circuit extended fully 500 miles with Green Bay 200 miles 
from the former and 300 miles from the latter of these settlements. 
That Doty was able to cover this extended circuit in a satisfactory 
manner and bring order out of chaos speaks volumes for the 
energy and ability of the man. 

Judge Doty foresaw the future value of the more fertile tracts 
of Wisconsin real estate. As a result of his official journeys, he 


00 1823 the name of James Duane Doty is inseparably con- 





W. A. TiTuS of Fond du Lac is president of the STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. He has several historical volumes to his credit and frequently 
contributes to this Magazine. Readers will recall his September, 1941, 
study on “ Early Navigation on Fox and Wolf Rivers and Lake Winnebago.” 
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JAMES DUANE Doty HOUSE AT TAYCHEEDAH 


Built for Judge Doty in 1839 as a frame house. Today the oldest surviving build- 
ing in Fond du Lac County. Doty lived here for a time before he sold the house 
in 1843. 
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came to know the location of the best lands in the new country. 
This information he kept stored in his mind, ready for use as soon 
as Wisconsin lands were offered for sale by the government. In time 
he became a typical land speculator. He acquired the lands be- 
tween Lake Mendota and Lake Monona, and his somewhat shady 
methods for locating the Wisconsin seat of government at 
Madison are matters of history. Doty also had land holdings 
along the Fox River, Lake Winnebago, and in many other parts 
of the territory. Wherever the territorial capital should be located, 
he seemed prepared to take advantage of increasing real estate 
values." 

East and northeast of the embryo settlement known as Fond du 
Lac, Doty owned two farms, both of which have since become 
well known as sites for institutions. One was the large farm 
known in early days as “Big Spring Farm” on which is now 
located St. Mary’s Springs Academy. 

Back in the years when Wisconsin was taking its place as a 
separate territory, Taycheedah was a small settlement fully as 
promising as Fond du Lac. Its charming location was an asset 
that many of the newcomers did not overlook. Its shore line was 
sufficiently firm to support heavy structures while the Fond du Lac 
lake shore was a reed marsh on which few cared to venture. Back 
of the Taycheedah site was the scenic ledge which roughly divides 
Fond du Lac County into upland and lowland areas. 

Almost adjoining the prospective village of Taycheedah was a 
large tract of wild land, part lowland and part ledge, which, about 
1836, Doty purchased, apparently from the government although 
the patent is not recorded in the Fond du Lac County courthouse. 
This is the farm on which is now located the Wisconsin Industrial 
Home for Women and the Women’s Prison. 

In 1832 Judge Doty was superseded by Judge David Irvin, a 
Virginian who met all the political requirements of President Jack- 
son who made the appointment. A few years later Doty became 

1Doty’s activity as an early land speculator is discussed at length by Joseph Schafer in 


his chapter ‘‘ The Lead Miners in Politics,’ Wiscomsin Lead Region (Madison, 1932), 
57-73. 
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territorial governor of Wisconsin, then, after admission, a congress- 
man for two terms. In 1861 the Wisconsin pioneer was recalled 
from retirement by President Lincoln and made superintendent of 
Indian affairs and a year or two later governor of Utah Territory. 

The Simmons family came to Green Bay from Oneida County, 
New York, in the 1830's. Reuben Simmons engaged in the occu- 
pation of contractor and builder and while carrying on this work 
in Green Bay, he attracted the attention of Judge Doty, who in- 
duced him to go to Taycheedah and build a frame house on the 
Doty acres. The owner was to furnish all materials and to pay 
Simmons an agreed amount for the construction work. 

During the winter of 1838-39 Simmons and his three hired 
men hauled the lumber and other materials from Green Bay. 
While there is nothing in the records to support the statement, 
it is probable that Simmons burned the necessary lime by heap- 
ing limestone from the ledge on piles of logs and firing the pile 
until the stone was turned into lime. There were at this time 
no roads worthy of the name, but it is likely that the builders used 
the frozen edges of the lake for a highway wherever the land 
trail was too rough. An examination of the framework of the 
old house occasions some surprise that the timbers were not cut 
and hewn where they were used. The Simmons records state, 
however, that the lumber was hauled from Green Bay and this is 
partially corroborated by the fact that some of the hewn timbers 
used in the house are from trees which do not grown in the 
Taycheedah neighborhood. From some of the first lumber hauled, 
the men built a shanty in which they were able to keep comfort- 
able during the winter. 

In the early months of 1839, probably during January and 
February, the men proceeded to build the farmhouse. It is more 
than likely that Judge Doty personally selected the site for the 
structure; in any case the location was scenic. A gradual slope 
of a mile led to the shore of the lake of the Winnebago, and the 
view of the broad expanse of water was not obstructed when seen 
from the Doty home. Today the outlook is somewhat changed by 
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the many evidences of improvement and settlement, but it re- 
mains beautiful, even as it was a century or more ago. 

In 1879 Mrs. Louisa Parker Simmons, wife of Reuben Simmons, 
wrote the story of the building of this house, as well as other 
Taycheedah experiences of pioneer days. She says that the house 
was so far completed in March, 1839, that their family came from 
Green Bay and moved in, but that there was much finishing work 
to be done which Mr. Simmons completed later in the year. She 
further states that the first floor was made up of loose boards of 
varying widths laid on the packed clay. When the house was fully 
finished, the Simmons family moved to the other Doty farm, now 
the site of St. Mary’s Springs Academy. Thereafter the Simmons 
family resided permanently in Fond du Lac County where succeed- 
ing generations occupied positions of responsibility. 

It appears that Judge Doty lived in the Taycheedah home for 
a year or two, perhaps longer. He assisted with his own hands 
in the building at Tayceedah in the spring of 1842 of the first 
schoolhouse in Fond du Lac County, a structure which is still 
standing after a century of stress and storm. It is now used as a 
community center. The records in the county courthouse indicate 
that in 1843 Governor Doty sold the Taycheedah farm to George 
D. Ruggles, who made it his home. Ruggles later became a 
general in the Civil War. He remained in the adjutant general’s 
department in Washington for many years after the close of the 
conflict. 

The records disclose that the Doty home at Taycheedah is five 
years older than the much advertised Doty residence at Neenah. 
The Taycheedah house is still used as a place of residence. It is 
occupied by Mrs. Elizabeth B. Prescott, superintendent of the 
Women’s Industrial Home and of the Women’s Prison. It is 
without question the oldest surviving building in Fond du Lac 
County. At the time of its construction it was the second frame 
house that had been built in the county. 

This venerable structure has been remodeled many times and 
added to twice. As it stands now, the main unit is 25x38 feet 
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with a small addition on the rear. The original timbers can be 
seen in the basement while neatly hewn beams and old flooring 
are in evidence at a number of places on the first and second floors. 

A study of the old timbers, hewn and smoothed by hand, dis- 
closes that the original house as built by Doty was 24x25 feet 
and two stories high. Sometime in the long past an addition was 
built on the end of the Doty building which merely lengthened 
the main unit 14 feet. It was in this addition that the latest 
architect who worked on the old building inserted the broad plate- 
glass window through which one gets the unsurpassed view down 
to the lake. The window openings in the original unit of the 
house have undergone little change. A second addition, also built 
sixty Or seventy years ago, was the small wing on the back of the 
building. At about the same time the house was veneered with 
cream colored brick. Recent repairs to the building and a door- 
opening cut through the outside wall show that the original 
clapboards are still in place under the brick veneer. 

Mrs. Rosa Vogt, daughter of John Preuss who owned the Doty 
farm for many years, was born in the old farmhouse in 1859. She 
now lives in Milwaukee. In a recent letter to this writer she gave 
a fairly detailed history of the farm and the original house as 
well as much interesting material pertaining to Taycheedah. She 
is not clear as to dates but usually gives an approximation or 
mentions a period within which the events occurred. 

It appears that John Preuss came to Taycheedah in its days of 
early settlement and there opened a general store when the’ place 
promised to be the city of the region. For the early history Mrs. 
Vogt depends on what her mother told her about the farm. She 
says it was always known that Governor Doty built the original 
house. Her father built the addition to the main unit soon after 
he purchased the farm but in doing this he did not disturb the old 
Doty house at all. Her mother did not want her father to build an 
addition to the old house when he did so, but he maintained that 
the old house was as good and sound as ever and should not be 
torn down. The extension they added to the main unit had a liv- 
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ing room and a bedroom on the first floor and two bedrooms on 
the second floor. This made it a roomy house. The partition 
on the first floor of the annex has been taken out, and the whole 
space is now used as a living room. Otherwise Mrs. Vogt says 
the interior of the house is as it always was when she was a girl. 
The house received its veneer of cream colored brick sometime 
between 1860 and 1870. The brick were hauled from Sheboygan. 
Mrs. Vogt says that her mother told her that Governor Doty sold 
the place to a family named Ruggles, who lived there while the 
Preuss family operated the Taycheedah store. Later the farm was 
acquired by Lyman Phillips and it was from Phillips that John 
Preuss bought it. Mrs. Vogt states that her father bought the place 
as an investment while he was yet in the merchandising business 
in Taycheedah and rented it for some years. It was covered with 
stumps and stones, and they used to send unemployed men from 
Taycheedah to the farm to clear up the land. Mrs. Vogt includes 
in her long letter a chatty history of early Taycheedah, but that 
is another story and should be treated separately. 

It is fortunate that Mrs. Prescott has the fullest appreciation of 
the historical and architectural value of the old home and has 
made and is making every effort to preserve the original features, 
even to the old odd-width floor boards. One of these floor boards 
is seventeen inches wide and has withstood any tendency to warp. 

With ownership vested in the state, it is reasonably certain 
that the house will not be wrecked to make way for modern 
improvements. Mrs. Prescott has arranged to have a plaque placed 
on the building that visitors may know of its age and historic 
interest. Until this writer undertook his investigation, the story 
of the old house was unknown, and this must be given as the 
reason why the building has not been marked earlier as an historic 
spot. 








Theodore Kronshage, Jr. 


By ROBERT H. Foss 


OR MINUTES now this tall, broad-shouldered, young man of 
Wisconsin had held the rapt attention of his audience. He 
was fast approaching the climax of his oration. His tall 

frame leaned forward; his grey-green eyes narrowed, and his clear, 
steady voice slowly raised in power with these words: 


It is the same contest everywhere, the new against the old—the eman- 
cipation of the human mind, which in other words is truth, religion, 
evolution.... The world with a new vision is learning this great fact— 
that man’s faith is but a reflection of his own heart—true to its weakness 
as to its strength—changing as the heart is moved to higher aspirations. ... 

Little remains to be said. In life there is no final limit. The scene at 
Worms is the destiny of this world. Many a time will it be repeated and 
every time will truth come forth triumphant, and Christ our noblest truth 
will be given greater power and fuller meaning. If ever the end of 
progress shall come, it will be after man has become satisfied with the 
truths of the past, with faiths outworn. Then also ends the world. 

But such fears are idle. Just as the morning sun, rising over the hills 
across from Worms makes every ripple on the Rhine burn like a brilliant 
or a chain of gold, so shall the beams of this imperialism of truth light 
up the swelling sea of all humanity, until its mission has been filled, until 
the world has gained that morrow which shall know no night. Then love 
will be the law of the universe. Then man will live in God. 

“That God who ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 

And one far off divine event 

Toward which this whole creation moves.” 


For a brief second the young man, his square jaw set hard, 
stared at his audience, then turned away to descend the rostrum. 
For a brief second there was utter, complete silence; then a great, 
spontaneous burst of applause. 





ROBERT H. Foss is an instructor in the School of Journalism and the 
Director of Publicity at the University of Wisconsin. He received both 
his B.A. and M.A. degrees from Wisconsin in 1930 and 1931, respectively. 


The author wishes to acknowledge his deepest gratitude for aid in preparing this article 
to Mrs. Maud Kronshage, of Milwaukee; to Mr. M. E. McCaffrey, secretary of the University 
of Wisconsin Board of Regents, Madison; and to Mr. Warren H. Resh, assistant attorney 
general of the state of Wisconsin. 
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An appreciative audience had just seen and heard the young 
man bare his soul, reveal his innermost thoughts and beliefs. But 
what all of those people, young and old, did not understand 
then, and could not foresee, was that this youthful Wisconsin 
orator, Theodore Kronshage, at the age of twenty-one, had just 
laid down for himself a workable philosophy of life about which 
he must have thought for some time, and from which he was 
never to deviate during the remainder of his life. 

Perhaps the young student did not fully realize this fact himself 
at the time. A philosophy on which life might be patterned comes 
easy to One so young and strong in heart and mind. But to live 
it afterward is something else. Consciously or not—and probably 
not—the fact remains that Theodore Kronshage did follow the 
philosophy which he preached on April 10, 1891, during the 
remainder of his years.’ 

The story of his life, public and private, set down in hundreds 
of newspaper articles, in his own and the correspondence of others, 
in countless testimonials by those who knew him intimately, and 
by his record during long years of public service, reveal this to be 
true. Further, the story of his life proves that an idealistic human 
philosophy can be dove-tailed with a practical sense of problems 
of the work-a-day world in the achievement of set goals. 

Theodore Kronshage had a sturdy but unostentatious beginning 
in life. He was born in Boscobel, Wisconsin, on November 6, 1869, . 
the son of Theodore and Pauline Kronshage. Both of his parents 
came from the solid German stock which makes up such a large 
part of the population of this state. 

Young Kronshage, known to his schoolmates and teachers as 
“Ted,” received his elementary and secondary education in the 
public schools of Boscobel. He was a bright but diligent and in- 
dustrious lad, and his school work came easy to him. At sixteen 
he was graduated from the Boscobel High School, the valedictorian 


1 The oration which Kronshage gave on this date from a university platform, and from 
which the above quotation was taken, was entitled, ‘‘ Luther at Worms.” With it Kronshage 
won first honors and the right to represent Wisconsin in the Northern Oratorical League 
contest. See Aegis, campus newspaper, April 24, 1891. 
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of his class. In 1886 he entered the University of Wisconsin to 
begin his preparation for a career in law. 

It was in the university that Ted’s ability as a leader first came 
to the fore. His first experiences on the campus reveal another 
strong trait in his character—his refusal to accept things as they 
were merely because they had always been. In his freshman year 
he joined the new debating society, Philomathia, then being formed 
partly in protest against the older debating societies, and immediate- 
ly was named its “censor,” a position of leadership. In his first 
year he also became a first lieutenant in Company B of the military 
training corps, and was elected president of the freshman class. 

Young Ted’s ability to work, and work hard, also made him 
conspicuous on the campus, both inside and outside the classroom. 
He made an outstanding record in his studies, at the same time 
that he carried on his debating and other extra-curricular activities. 
He entered class essay contests and won them;’ for sports he 
played tennis and baseball, managed the sophomore “ nine,” later 
became an officer of the University Baseball Association and finally 
president of the Western College Baseball League; and he revealed 
a flair for journalism by becoming editor of both the campus news- 
paper, the Aegis, and the university yearbook, the Badger. 

Ted was graduated from the university in June of 1891, receiv- 
ing his Bachelor of Arts degree in the Ancient Classical course. 
This was considered, at the time, an excellent preparatory course 
for the law. The young man entered the university’s Law School 
in the fall of 1891, and secured his Bachelor of Law degree in 
June, 1892. His university career had been colorful and dramatic; 
he had been a leader on the campus. On his graduation day as he 
was about to step into the practice of law, young Kronshage could 
look back on five years of solid achievement as a student and, 
although he could not know it then, he was stepping into a life- 


2In 1890 he won the sophomore essay prize with his essay on ‘‘ Cynicism in College.’’ 
In it he declared, ‘‘ Philosophers tell us that upon the educated class depends the upward 
movement of society. Thanks then to our college cynics, who clear the way for our fe- 
formers, who force them into a sterner attitude toward our social wrongs.” 
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time of equally as solid achievement, not only for himself but for 
his state as well, in the field of public service. 

The young lawyer began his “ apprenticeship” in the law offices 
of Olin and Butler in Madison, immediately after graduation. He 
spent three months in this orientation internship which added to 
his training and helped to pave the way from law school to law 
practice. Then, on September 1, 1892, he joined with Warren D. 
Tarrant (later circuit judge of Milwaukee County) to form the 
law office of Tarrant and Kronshage in Milwaukee, and thus 
inaugurated an exceedingly successful legal career which extended 
across a period of thirty-four years until his retirement from active 
practice in 1926. 

Without doubt Warren D. Tarrant was the closest friend and 
associate Theodore Kronshage ever had, but when Mr. Tarrant 
was appointed judge, they were obliged to sever their law partner- 
ship. Francis McGovern and Oscar Fritz were already partners 
in the firm, and during the next few years others joined it, among 
them Guy Goff, John McMillan, Timothy Hannan, and Wallace 
Reiss. 


Following dissolution of the firm of Tarrant and Kronshage, 
the latter became senior partner in the firm of Kronshage, Mc- 
Govern, and Hannan. He was often referred to as a “lawyer's 
lawyer” in that many practicing attorneys brought their briefs 
to him for his consideration before they went into court. 

During that period also he found time to participate in a 
number of other business ventures. His student days had: revealed 
his interest in journalism, and that interest was now revived. 
In 1901 Mr. Kronshage became one of the founding stockholders 
of the Milwaukee Free Press, which was designed to be the organ 
of the Progressive Republican political faction in Milwaukee. Mr. 
Kronshage was the first president of the Free Press Company and 
played an important part in determining its management and 
editorial policy. He became president of the Parker-Hildebrand 
Company, a general merchandise store in Boscobel, his “home 
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town,” and he was also prominently connected with banking inter- 
ests there. At one time, as trustee of an estate, he took a part in 
the management of one of the largest department stores in Mil- 
waukee. 

In politics Mr. Kronshage had become interested in the Pro- 
gressive faction of the Republican Party during his student days. 
He had practiced law in Milwaukee only a few years before he 
became recognized as one of the Progressive leaders of Milwaukee 
County. When the late Senator Robert M. La Follette, Sr. was 
first nominated for governor in 1900, Mr. Kronshage was chosen 
secretary of the County Republican Committee. He served in this 
capacity for several years and later was a member of the Republi- 
can Party’s State Central Committee. Although he was identified 
with the Progressive faction in politics during his life, he was 
known as a “ stickler” for his independent political beliefs. Several 
times when he differed with other leaders of his party, he followed 
his own dictates rather than those of the party organization. As 
he never wanted an elective public office, he was not trammeled 
by party debts. 

Mr. Kronshage always carried his share of the work in the law 
firms in which he was partner, each of which enjoyed a very 
extensive practice. Many of the cases, of course, were of the “ mine- 
run” variety which come to every legal firm. But several of the 
larger cases which Mr. Kronshage personally handled reveal again 
some of the marked characteristics of Kronshage the man—his 
unlimited capacity for hard work, the great breadth of his mind, 
and the courage, tenacity, and fairness with which he tackled all 
problems facing him. 

Gustav J. A. Trostel of Milwaukee, who had come to own the 
Milwaukee Free Press, sold the paper to Arthur Brisbane as agent 
for William Randolph Hearst. Mr. Kronshage handled the trans- 
fer and drew up the necessary contracts. The Evening Wisconsin, 
an old Milwaukee paper owned by W. E. Cramer, was also pur- 
chased by Mr. Brisbane for Mr. Hearst with Mr. Kronshage 
handling the transaction. 
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The most important case of his long legal career was that in- 
volving the John I. Beggs estate. Since this case concerned the 
payment of large income and inheritance taxes to the state of 
Wisconsin, it was vested with a public interest. In his will, dated 
December 10, 1924, and executed in Milwaukee, Mr. Beggs de- 
clared that his legal residence was in the county of St. Lucie in the 
state of Florida. A codicil of October 15, 1925, stated that Mr. 
Beggs’s legal residence continued in Florida. At the time of his 
death and for several years before, Mr. Beggs, a widower, had lived 
in an apartment in Milwaukee. He had another apartment of 
his own in the home of his daughter who resided with her husband 
and two children in St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Beggs also had a 
large summer estate on Oconomowoc Lake in Waukesha County, 
Wisconsin. But he did not have any home in Florida, though he 
had at one time registered at a Florida hotel and for a while lived 
near some lands which he was developing. 

The executors named in the Beggs will proceeded to probate 
the estate in Florida and then sought ancillary proceedings in the 
Milwaukee County court on the theory that Mr. Beggs was not a 
resident of Wisconsin. In the petition for ancillary letters filed 
November 13, 1925, one of the executors stated that the probable 
value of the personal property of the deceased was $25,000,000 
and that his real estate in Wisconsin had a value of $150,000. 
Shortly after this action, Herman L. Ekern, attorney general of the 
state of Wisconsin, filed a petition in the court on Novem- 
ber 24, 1925, showing that Beggs had died testate October 17, 1925, 
as a resident of Milwaukee. The state maintained that he had 
neglected to make returns of income to the assessor of incomes 
of the county of Milwaukee during all the years since 1916, and 
that the estate was liable to large income, large inheritance, and 
transfer taxes. The total amount due was said to be more than 
$1,800,000. 

Prior to the filing of this petition, the Hon. John J. Blaine, 
then governor of the state of Wisconsin, appointed Mr. Kronshage, 
and through him Benjamin Poss, Ira S$. Lorenz, and Robert Wild 
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as special counsel to represent the state of Wisconsin in all 
proceedings in relation to the collection of these taxes. Numerous 
proceedings were initiated in the Milwaukee County court, in the 
circuit court of Milwaukee County, and in the United States 
district court for the Eastern District of Wisconsin. The Milwaukee 
County court appointed a special administrator of the estate. The 
significant legal question was, of course, whether at the time of 
his death Mr. Beggs was a resident of Milwaukee County, Wis- 
consin, or of the state of Florida, the question of a possible Missouri 
residence not being seriously raised by any party. 

All the proceedings were vigorously pursued under the direction 
of Mr. Kronshage. Finally, without actually determining the legal 
residence of Mr. Beggs at the time of his death, the representatives 
of the estate agreed to pay the state of Wisconsin and Milwaukee 
County such inheritance and income taxes as would have been 
payable by the estate if Mr. Beggs had been a legal resident of 
Milwaukee County. This settlement was acceptable to the state, 
which was interested only in collecting the proper taxes. Eventually 
the estate paid income taxes in the amount of $210,000, as fixed 
by the Wisconsin Tax Commission, and inheritance taxes of 
$1,015,000, making a total of $1,225,000. 

Mr. Kronshage’s long record as a lawyer reveals that he was a 
man of much more than ordinary ability. He had a breadth of 
mind that gave him an enormous capacity to accumulate unlimited 
stores of information and organize it for instant use when the 
occasion arose. As one Wisconsin lawyer wrote of him: 


Mr. Kronshage was a model, in my opinion, for younger lawyers to 
emulate. He was capable of mastering all the details that any case might 
present and was particularly competent in a case involving financial 
transactions or engineering principles. He took pleasure in building 
substantial foundations not only in the material sense but also in any- 
thing that he undertook to accomplish. He always got to the bottom of 
his subject before he started to work on it and I believe all of these 
characteristics gave him the success which he had in his personal affairs 
as well as in all business associations in which he was interested. 


Theodore Kronshage devoted nearly half of his life to serving 
his fellow citizens in Wisconsin. Beginning in 1907, he gave 
much of his time and energy to public service. Most of those years 
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he served without pay, his only remuneration being his expenses. 
He served as a member of the Board of Normal School Regents 
from 1907 to 1917, and from 1921 to 1926 he belonged to the 
University of Wisconsin Board of Regents. From 1931 until his 
death in 1934 he served first on the old State Railway Commission 
and continued his service there when that body became the State 
Public Service Commission. Mr. Kronshage’s strong qualities of 
leadership were again revealed: he was chairman of the Board 
of Normal School Regents during most of his tenure, he was 
president of the State University Board of Regents for five of the 
six years, and he was named chairman of the Public Service Com- 
mission almost immediately upon his appointment, holding the 
position until his death. 

Mr. Kronshage’s service as a member of the Board of Regents 
of Normal Schools was most important. He found himself among 
a group of especially able men: Thomas Morris of La Crosse, later 
lieutenant governor; Duncan McGregor, for many years president 
of the Platteville Normal; Charles Crownhart of Superior, later 
upon the state supreme court bench; Freeman H. Lord of River 
Falls; and others. During the ten years of Mr. Kronshage’s service, 
the normal school system made more real and substantial progress 
than at any time in its history. 

The normal schools had for some forty years led a rather gray 
existence. There had been, and were, able men and women in their 
faculties, but their leadership in state educational affairs had not 
been marked by aggressiveness. With the assumption of control 
by Mr. Kronshage and his associates, however, a marked change 
came about. They secured more adequate appropriations; addi- 
tional land and new buildings were provided; library and other 
educational equipment was improved; the need for specially de- 
signed buildings for libraries, training schools, assembly halls, 
gymnasiums, and special departments was recognized; and salaries 
were increased. 

Though Mr. Kronshage was an influential leader on the Normal 
School Board of Regents, he was eminently fair, even generous, 
in his attitude toward other schools. He made a careful study of 
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the normal school system as a whole and was always interested 
to increase its usefulness to the state. Probably no member who 
has served on this board understood the system in all its details as 
thoroughly as he or was so amply prepared to discuss its policies 
and needs with the presidents, his fellow members, state officials, 
or members of the legislature. 

During his six years’ tenure as a regent of the University of 
Wisconsin Mr. Kronshage took a very active part in the determi- 
nation of policy and direction of the institution’s affairs. This 
active participation culminated in 1925, when Mr. Kronshage led 
a state-wide campaign to obtain adequate financial aid for the 
university from the legislature. He can never be given too much 
credit for this successful campaign which he waged almost single- 
handed. The fight for adequate funds—for fight it was—arose 
when the State Board of Public Affairs slashed the budget requests 
of the Board of Regents from the legislature of 1925 by more than 
$4,000,000. Of this total almost $3,000,000 had been requested 
by the regents for badly needed buildings and land, while the re- 
mainder was for operation, maintenance, and public service. 

The Board of Regents, led by Mr. Kronshage, refused to accept 
the proposed reduction which, they maintained, would “cripple the 
University beyond recognition,’ and they carried the fight to 
the legislature and to the citizens of Wisconsin. Mr. Kronshage 
worked in close codperation with President Edward A. Birge and 
other university officials to reveal the true picture of the university’s 
problem. A twelve-page pamphlet was issued, entitled “ The Crisis 
Confronting the University of Wisconsin—A plain Story of Fact, 
Addressed to the Legislature and the People of Wisconsin” and 
fully illustrated with pictures and charts. The fight for funds was 
carried directly to the people of the state through Wisconsin news- 
papers. Mr. Kronshage wrote in true journalistic style a series of 
seven brief but to-the-point articles. The titles of some of them 
were, “ Where the University Dollar Comes From”; “How the 
University Dollar Is Spent”; “ Building Needs Pile Up since 1913”; 
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“Wisconsin Spends Millions on Luxuries”; “8,000 Students in 
Buildings Built for 4,000”; and “Wisconsin’s Neighbors Spend 
Millions on Buildings.” 

The campaign was effective, and Wisconsin citizens, through 
their representatives in the legislature, saw to it that the greater 
part of the funds which had been slashed from the regents’ requests 
by the Board of Public Affairs was replaced. Mr. Kronshage’s 
service is aptly described in a letter written by one of his colleagues 
of that period, in these words, “In the darkest days in the life 
of the University during the last quarter of a century...it was 
Theodore Kronshage, more than any other one person, who led the 
movement that saved it from losing its preéminence as one of 
the great educational institutions of the world.” * 

Mr. Kronshage’s unselfish willingness to be of service to his 
state undoubtedly hastened his death. Early in 1931, with his private 
business affairs wound up, he was ready for retirement, including 
a vacation trip to Europe, but he cancelled all his own plans at 
the urgent request of the governor that he become a member of the 
State Railroad Commission. Working early and late, he wore 
himself down and finally collapsed early in the spring of 1934 
as he was ready with his colleagues to hear new testimony in the 
state-wide telephone investigation which his hand largely guided 
and which brought the commission nation-wide renown. 

In the field of public utility control alone, Theodore Kronshage 
made a lasting reputation. Years of business experience and legal 
practice, largely in corporate matters, and his service as counsel 
to the League of Wisconsin Municipalities, of which he was one 
of the organizers, had prepared him for his new undertaking. He 
came into the League of Wisconsin Municipalities through his 
presidency of the village of Fox Point, which he helped organize. 
As the first president of the village, he had accomplished much 
on problems relating to roads, streets, city water, sanitary sewers, 
and the formation of a metropolitan sewage district. 


® From a letter of Francis C. McGovern, former governor of Wisconsin, to Joseph Schafer, 
late superintendent of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, written in Milwaukee in 1940. 
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Mr. Kronshage was in a large measure responsible for the nature 
and scope of the activities of the Wisconsin Public Service Com- 
mission during the years he served as chairman. Under his direction, 
the commission was reorganized, new departments created and 
adequately manned, and new legislation obtained, to the end that 
the state authority charged with the regulation of utilities would 
have current records and speedy methods by which to shorten delays 
in investigations of rates and practices. New legislation broadened 
the commission’s powers, particularly over the issue of securities, 
control of dividends, and relations of utilities with affiliated com- 
panies. Utilities could be assessed to cover the costs of special 
investigations in rate and security matters, as well as for the general 
regulatory work of the commission. Mr. Kronshage also ordered 
surveys of rate structures to eliminate inequalities and establish 
more uniform schedules, revisions of accounting classifications to 
simplify the commission’s task in the future, perpetual property 
records to expedite appraisals, and special studies, such as of de- 
preciation rates and methods. 

Concurrently with the establishment of these general policies, 
the commission, under Chairman Kronshage, ordered investigations 
of rates, finances, and practices of all of the larger utilities in the 
state. Under his administration, rate reductions aggregating thou- 
sands of dollars per annum were ordered or effected. Just a year 
before his death he was appointed by President Roosevelt to a 
national forum for the investigation of power rates throughout 
the United States. This was national recognition of the valuable 
work Mr. Kronshage had achieved in the field of public utility 
regulation. 

Theodore Kronshage died at his home at Fox Point on 
July 29, 1934. His passing brought to a close a life of unflagging 
industry and perseverance, not only in his own private affairs, but 
also in the field of service to his fellow men. Unlike so many 
other men, Mr. Kronshage represented a strange mixture of private 
enterprise and public service. He worked hard for himself and 
his own; but he slaved for others, too, often with little or no 
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remuneration. He was intensely practical and intensely idealistic 
at one and the same time. His work in the public service revealed 
one certain virtue—he could and always did place the interests 
of the public above his own. His life is a lofty example of un- 
selfishness, courage, sacrifice, loyalty, and intelligent and forceful 
action for the public good. The life he lived was the fulfillment 
of the thought behind the words he uttered as a youthful orator 
at the University of Wisconsin, “Man’s faith is but a reflection 
of his own heart...changing as the heart is moved to higher 
aspirations.” 











The Melting Pot in Northeastern 
Wisconsin 


By ANTON JARSTAD 


rapidly fading from the picture of our American life. There 

are still many people living who were members of these first 
settlements. Young children brought to America by their parents, 
or born here during the late seventies or early eighties, have distinct 
recollections of their immigrant homes. The writer, born in the 
middle seventies of Norwegian emigrant parents, must draw 
the facts recorded here from the settlements in which he lived and 
of which he has been a part. 


Early in the eighteenth century, records indicate that there were 
some Norwegians living in America, but their emigration began 
to take on importance when fifty-three persons arrived at New 
York in 1825 from Stavanger on the sloop “ Restaurationen.” The 
majority of this group founded the first settlement in Orleans 
County, New York, though this was not to be permanent. In 1834 
this colony began to break up; they moved westward and estab- 
lished a settlement at Ottawa, in northern Illinois. In the late 
1830’s many of these same people, together with new arrivals, 
began a migratory movement into Wisconsin. Colonies were 
planted at Jefferson Prairie, Rock County; at Muskego Lake, Wau- 
kesha County, which moved to Racine County; and at Koshkonong, 
Dane County. From then on this migration continued in a north- 


[soa communities that were known fifty years ago are 





AFTER a day's work as superintendent of the West Side Branch of the 
Green Bay post office, ANTON JARSTAD finds time to peruse history; 
he has long been a member and officer of the Brown County Historical 
Society. After Seventy-Five Years is the history of the Green Bay 
Norwegian Lutheran Church which he wrote in 1929. This paper 
was read at the Convention of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
at Green Bay on August 29, 1942. 
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westerly direction. By 1840 the Sugar Creek settlement in Iowa 
had appeared, and the treks continued into Minnesota, the Dako- 
tas, and westward in the eighties and early nineties to Idaho, 
Washington, and California. This was the general and broad path 
of Norwegian immigration. Branching off from this path there 
were byroads to other smaller settlements which are to serve as 
the subject of this sketch. 

It was during the middle of the nineteenth century that the im- 
migrant settlements in northeastern Wisconsin began to take on a 
status of permanency. After the Civil War, when Eastern capital 
was being invested in the timberlands, lumbering began in earnest. 
The cities on the Great Lakes were growing and needed material 
for building. This provided employment for the young arrivals 
from Europe. Cutover lands on the market and the possibility 
of fertile farms after the timber was removed provided the in- 
centive for them to remain and to build homes. 

Northeastern Wisconsin made room for many small settlements, 
and because of this it serves well as an example of the Americani- 
zation process—the work of the great melting pot. A circle with 
a radius of 50 miles drawn from a point west of Lake Michigan 
and 100 miles north of Milwaukee would encompass a great 
number of immigrant settlements, possibly as many as any other 
similar territory in the United States. Among the nationalities 
which settled here were Germans, Belgians, Dutch, Bohemians, 
Polish, Irish, English, Scotch, and Scandinavians, the latter com- 
prised of Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians. They came from every 
country in Europe. They were largely of the peasant class—not 
wealthy—but rich in a desire to build homes in a land which 
offered opportunities unheard of in the Old World. 

Shortly after the Civil War in 1866 Isaac Stetson built a saw- 
mill in the town of Glenmore, Brown County, and to this locality 
came the young foreigners seeking employment. In the winter 
they worked in the woods and in the summer they were employed 
in the mill, cutting up the logs that had been gathered during the 
winter. From this point various settlements radiated in a fanlike 
formation around the mill. 
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To the southeast lay the Bohemian settlement. There were the 
homes of the Pelischecks, the Kosloskies, and the Blahnicks, who 
with about fifteen others, made up this small community. All of 
them were farmers, but some supplemented their farming with 
business. Mr. Kosloskie conducted a small general store in the front 
room of his home where he kept on hand only such merchandise 
as was required by these early pioneers. Mr. Yahish had a small 
gristmill on the upper reaches of the Neshoto River where he 
ground the first bread grains—rye and wheat—traised on the small 
clearings. The location of this Bohemian settlement was well 
marked in the summertime by the poppy blossoms in the front 
gardens of the homes. 

Immediately east of the mill in a German colony lived the 
Leitermans, the Linzmeiers, the Tremls, and the Hebels, the first 
of whom came in 1864. 

Beyond this settlement, a few miles farther east, is the town of 
New Denmark, where a group of Danes established homes in 1848. 
Among the first to arrive were N. H. Gotfredson and Ed Rasmus- 
sen. Their first post office, opened this same year, was called 
Cooperstown. 

The village of Denmark, now having a population of several 
hundred people, had in 1885 only one general store owned by 
Hans Byer. The Danish atmosphere of this little pioneer town 
was emphasized by the large lettering of the word “COPEN- 
HAGEN” on the front wall of the store. In 1906 the North 
Western Railroad was built through the village, which since has 
attracted several industries including a large milk condensery and 
a cheesebox factory. These not only give employment but provide 
an outlet for the principal products of the community—amilk, grain, 
and cattle. 

Northeast of the point in Glenmore where Stetson’s sawmill stood 
was located the Polish settlement covering only a few sections of 
very fertile land. Among the first arrivals were the Rosmachinskis, 
the Brotskis, the Szwenskis, and the Maternoskis. The location was 
distinctly marked by the large flocks of ducks and geese raised by 
the early Polish housewives. 
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In a northeasterly direction, beyond the Polish farmers, we 
again find the Germans in and about Pine Grove. Although some- 
what scattered, they continue until we reach Luxemburg in Ke- 
waunee County and New Franken in the northeast corner of Brown 
County. Luxemburg, as the name indicates, is principally a Ger- 
man community. The Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western Railway 
was built through there in 1893, and since then it has had a 
continuous growth and is now the home of many of the retired 
first settlers. 

New Franken is another prosperous village populated mostly 
by Germans and Belgians. John P. Schauer arrived here in 1845, 
and was soon followed by a group of immigrants from Germany. 
The land thereabouts was covered by a stand of white pine from 
which first settlers split shingles. These they sold at Green Bay, 
and in this way made their living until their first clearings in the 
wilderness would produce. 

By the end of the sixties much of the land in the New Franken 
locality had been settled. The homes were still the first log cabins 
built. The population, then about a hundred, was clustered about 
the sawmill. Anton Burkhart had a wagon and blacksmith shop, 
and the district school and post office were established. In the 
midst of this apparent prosperity there was to come to this little 
town a great catastrophe which is never forgotten by anyone writing 
of the history of New Franken. 

The fire of 1871 that swept over most of northeastern Wisconsin 
passed directly over this village on October 8, leaving nothing. 
Twenty families in the village lost their homes, and about fifteen 
farmhouses near-by were burned. Since then, after a hard struggle, 
there has been prosperity and growth. The village is now the 
location of a grain elevator owned by A. L. Greiling, a general 
store, and other business establishments required to supply a modern 
farming community. 

Starting again from this point in the town of Glenmore and 
looking in a north and westerly direction we find a mixed group. 
Many had come from “Down East.” Descendants of the early 
New England settlers: the Haskins, the Handysides, the Buddies, 
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and the Boelkes. There were also the Irish—the Dohertys, the 
Donohues, the Healys, and the Heffernans. Arriving after 1850, 
they at once set about clearing the land and became the first real 
farmers. They were the leaders in community affairs—the first to 
hold town and county offices. It was to “Con” Doherty that all 
the neighbors went when a note was to be drawn or a deed or 
mortgage notarized. 

Northward along the east shore of Green Bay the Belgians are 
in the majority, and the largest Belgian settlement in the state is 
located there. The great influx of this group continued during 
the middle fifties. Completely absorbed by the hope of some time 
owning a home, they lost themselves in the almost unbroken 
forest where they built rude cabins which remained their homes 
until their farms produced enough to finance more modern build- 
ings. Like some of the other groups, they made bolts, split and 
shaved shingles, and made hoop material from the ash and the 
oak forests which they brought to the market at Green Bay with 
their ox teams and rude handmade carts. Some required two or 
three days to make the trip. 

Along the east shore of the bay can still be seen remnants of 
the docks which once extended out into deep water where the sail- 
boats took on the products of the forests, piled there by these 
hardy Belgian pioneers, for transportation to the growing cities 
on the lakes. 

The Norwegian immigrants chose several localities for their 
homes. The Winchester settlement, located ten miles west of 
Neenah, was begun in 1847 by settlers who came through the 
Muskego settlement. By 1850 their numbers were sufficient to 
organize a Lutheran church. This and the Valders settlement 
in Manitowoc County are the two largest in northeastern Wisconsin. 
The Valders settlement was begun in 1848. Stephen Olson was 
the leader there, and following him came Andrew Aubel, Knud 
Oppen, Knud Dover, Mads Olson, and Thomas Anderson Veblen, 
father of the distinguished economist. The land was covered by a 
stand of hardwood timber and required more time than usual for 
its clearing. Many of these first settlers became soldiers in the 
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Civil War which delayed the progress of the settlement. During 
the early nineties many of ‘the original log buildings were still 
standing, but the log barns were replaced by modern basement 
dairy barns, and many new homes replaced the second buildings 
that had taken the place of the pioneer cabins. 

Originally the community consisted of two parts, the lower or 
Gjerpen settlement and the Valders or upper settlement. Gjerpen 
was the home of the Madson Seed Company which is still a concern 
of some importance with business offices in Manitowoc. In about 
1896 the North Western Railway was built westward from Mani- 
towoc to Neenah. Since then the village of Valders has grown 
to several hundred inhabitants and has one of the largest milk 
condenseries in the state. 

Some of the Norwegian immigrants who came after the war 
period went northward from Manitowoc and located at Two Creeks 
and Sandy Bay in Kewaunee County. Others went farther north 
and settled in the town of Clay Banks, Door County, in 1868. At 
present they number about 700. The third generation is rapidly 
taking its place on the farms the first pioneers cleared. 

A few years before this Tollef Hains came from Norway and 
located at what is now known as Hainsville in Door County. His 
first landholdings covered the present “ Idlewild,” a very fine sum- 
mering place on the shores of Sturgeon Bay. 

In 1871 the Norwegian community in the town of Lessor, Shaw- 
ano County, was begun by immigrants coming through the Valders 
settlement in Manitowoc County. Others came from the smaller 
places previously settled, and many arrived directly from the rural 
communities of Norway. Among the first here were Tollef Olson 
Oien, Tollef Peterson, C. O. Sherbeck, Ole Wahl, Nels Peterson, 
and Ole Rudie. 

The Norwegians who located in the cities came from their native 
seaboard towns. They were laborers, shipbuilders, carpenters, and 
sailors. Following the water routes of the Great Lakes and rivers, 
they built homes in Milwaukee, Manitowoc, Sturgeon Bay, Mari- 
nette, and Green Bay. 
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Osul Torrison came to Manitowoc from Norway in 1849 and 
founded the largest mercantile establishment in the city. He became 
the one around whom the other immigrants from Norway gathered. 
Manitowoc was very early recognized as one of the best natural 
harbors on the west shore of Lake Michigan and very soon became 
the location of the most extensive shipbuilding industry in the 
state—a place it still holds. Among the first shipbuilders in Mani- 
towoc was Elias Sorenson, who came from Krageré, Norway, in 
1849. After a time he established a shipyard at Fort Howard, now 
Green Bay. Others were Peter Larson, John Thorson, and the 
Sorenson brothers, Lars, Peter and Christ. 

The Norwegian settlement in Fort Howard was started by a 
group who had originally settled in Milwaukee.’ In 1850 Nils 
Otto Tank, their leader, brought them here and located them on a 
tract of 960 acres of land which extends south and west from 
where the Green Bay and Western depot now stands. This was 
before the railroad had come to Green Bay. The trip was made 
by sailboat. Three years later, in 1853, most of the colony left 
Fort Howard and moved to Ephraim, 100 miles farther north 
along the east shore of Green Bay, where they established the first 
permanent Norwegian settlement in Door County. Their leader 
was their pastor, the Rev. A. M. Iverson; a marker shows the spot 
where he and his colony landed. 

Four generations in time have passed since settlement in north- 
eastern Wisconsin was begun. The amalgamation of the several 
nationalities was retarded because each spoke a different language 
and worshipped in its own way. Transportation was difficult in the 
early years, and social life was limited. As these difficulties were 
overcome, the process of Americanization was hastened. If our 
schools and colleges and historical societies in teaching American 
history emphasize the reasons for emigration and the hardships the 
past generations endured to build this nation, there is no danger 
that democracy will disappear. 


1For a full account of this settlement, lead by Nils Otto Tank, see Joseph Schafer, 
“Scandinavian Moravians in Wisconsin,” Wésconsin Magazine of History, 24:25-38 
(September, 1940). 
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The Letters of Peter J. Williamson 


Edited by HENRY LEE SWINT 


Civil War letters written while he was a member of Com- 

pany F, First Wisconsin Cavalry. He made repeated raids in 
Missouri and Arkansas in 1862 and 1863 and participated in many 
of the counter-thrusts of the Middle Tennessee, Chickamauga, and 
Atlanta campaigns. These letters to his wife throw light upon the 
routine of “ living in the army” and upon the attitudes and actions 
of the soldier in the federal ranks. Williamson was mustered out 
at Calhoun, Georgia, October 31, 1864, and died at Nashville, 
Tennessee, in 1907. 

Except for minor changes in punctuation to aid the reader, the 
letters—with many misspellings—are copies of the originals. They 
are a part of a manuscript collection in the possession of Miss 
Martha Thach, of Nashville; microfilm copies are in the Joint 
University Library, Nashville. 


Té is the concluding installment of the Peter J. Williamson 








THESE letters have been edited by DR. HENRY LEE SWINT, assistant 
professor of history at Vanderbilt University in Nashville. The first 
installment appeared in the March Magazine; Part II concludes the series. 
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Head Quarters 1st Wis Cavalry 
Patterson Nov. 15th 1862 
Dearest One, 


Yours of the 28th October is received in usual good health, hop- 
ing this to be the same with all of you. I am sorry to state to you 
once more that the Pay Master has not yet made his appearance with 
his “ Green-backs.” You can emadgin my anxiety of seeing that worthy 
individual. Since my last, we have been out on another “rebel hunt” 
expedition to Dallas, 35 miles N.E. from here, but discuvered nothing 
of the foe. Every thing is quit here. We are Drilling twice a day, 
and all we see around us is soldiers from nearly every northeren State 
and the peaks of majestic mountains in the back ground. I weigh 175 
Ib. so that I need not assure you that I do not suffer starvation. We 
have a very good “black” cook who knows how to bake pan-cakes 
for breakfast. I have not much news to communicate at present. I 
wrote to Major Pomeroy yesterday; if you see him please tell him 
I want to see him back in the Regiment. Dear Eunice you may rest 
assured that I shall never join any other Regiment or Company and 
if I can get out of this Regt. I shall do so if alone for your sake, but, 
I want to get out honorably, and do not want to be accused by any 
man as a cowafd. The Colonel does not want me releived from 
service, he sais “I am to good a Soldier”. We shall see in a few days 
if he thinks I am soldier enough to be worthy of a commission. in this 
Regiment; if I do not get mustered out of service. Something tells 
me that we shall see brighter times ere long, finantially. Have you 
received your State money yet? if so write for how many months, 
you are entitled to 6 months being $30.00. If I have to serve out my 
regular time, I am bownd to obtain a better possion, and I am also 
bound to earn it by merrit, without asking any favours of any one. 
I do not believe in “read tape” officers, which are, as I believe, in a 
measure the cause of the continuation of this acursed War. God give 
that this misarable rebellion may be put asunder before long! I can- 
not help thinking how many dear children like owr own will be, and 
are already left Fatherless and how many dear beloved Wifes are 
left mourning the death of their husbands. One consolation they have, 
they died for a good and holy cause! and their memories will be 
carried to posterity and never to be forgotten. 
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Mr. J. R. White of Appleton died a few days ago at the Hospital 
Mount City, Illinois. His illness was long suffering. 

If you should have to go to Appleton to keep house I shall assist 
you as much as I can for the present. Father writes that he shall help 
you with every thing he can spare, for which I am very thankfull to 
him. I do not hear a word from Brother William, will you please 
to write me if he is in the army, if so in what Regiment and in what 
capassity. Write me also whom John is going to mariy. Father does 
not say a word about this affair in his letter. I am not in need of any 
thing just now. I want you to keep what little money you get, and 
what I sent you for your own use, though I should be glad to receive 
some little Keep Sake that does not cost you much at present. Now 
dear Eunice I bid you once more farewell, be good to our dear little 
Boys our only treasur and of whom we hope so much in future. Re- 
member them for me, and speak often of their Father in their presence 
who is far away fiting for their liberty. 

Dearest Wife! 
Your Effectionate & Loving Hus- 
band for ever and ever, 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 
P.S. My watch cord William gave me is almost woren out—“I think 
you good on taking hints”—Do not forget to return a curl of Your 
hair one of Willie One of Peter J. 
Head Quarters 1st Wis Cav. 


St. Genevieve Mo. Feby 27th 1863 
My Dearest Wife, 


Inclosed please find $30.00 for your own private use. Please an- 
swer immediately how much more you need for present purposses. 
We have received only four months pay up to Nov. 1st which did 
not reach my time of Commission. I shall however indeavour to pro- 
vide you with what is necessary untill next pay day which undoubtedly 
will be before next May. 

I send you also inclosed my Commission for safe keeping. Please 
take good care of it, so that in afteryears our children may feel 
proud of it. 

After date of my last letter from Pilot-Knob, we remained only 
one day. We marched from there to this place which is situated about 
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midway between St. Louis and Cape Girardeau on the Mississippi 
River, so we are once more in a comparetively civillized country. 
This is a very pleasent town, surrounded with many Vinyards. The 
inhabitants of this place are mostly French and Germons and about 
the size of Appleton. I wish you could have seen the “boys” pitching 
in “the wine coming through that district. It is sold for $1.00 per 
gallon, pure juce of the grape. You have no idea how clumsey some 
of them do act, after having been for four long months in the wilder- 
ness shooting pigs, robbing hencoops, burning fence rails etc. Why; 
I do beleive, if they should be let loos in Wis. they would do like- 
wise. If I but knew how long we are to remain here I would 
certainly invite you to come to this place. I shall indeavour to find it 
out and if I succeed I shall write immidiately. 

Would you like to come and stay, if I should have to go to some 
other place; perhaps State? Which in my opinion is almost certain, 
for there is nothing for us to do here. 

All the Infantry of the army of S. E. Mo. is going down the River 
to Vicksburg Miss. I understand however that we are not going 
there. Our troops are now bombarding that place, and I take it that 
the fortune of this War depends on the success or defeat of that secesh 
stronghold, for such it is indeed. It surpasses in strenght Sevastopol 
in Russia. 

It is astonishing in my mind how people in the North who two 
years ago preached up Republicanism are now changing their minds 
with regard to politics, and upholding the policy of compromising at 
all hazards after so many of our brave Soldiers have fallen for the 
noble cause they have sworin to defend. The universal cry in the army 
is to day “ Victory or death” no compromise with trators! 

Little do Northern “rebels” know how we poor soldiers suffer for 
them, and yet those miserable cowards (for they are those chiefly, 
who are affraid to be drafted) are willing to sacrifice their country 
and future welfare. Would to God that the Conscript Bill now before 
Congress, calling out “every” able bodied person between the age of 
18 and 45 years would pass, so as to give them an opportunity 
to smell their Southern bretheren’s powder, and experience for them- 
selfs what it is to content with them. 

I am in favour of peace if it can be made satisfactory and in com- 
plience with our Constitution, but never shall my motive be to lay 
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down my sword and give up to Southern rebells & Northern Copper- 
heads. Let Uncle Sam send us some of his cowardly nephews and 
we will make them “toe the mark”. 

I shall write again very soon. I have not yet received a letter from 
you. The mail has always been in our rear because it went by way of 
Rolla. It will probably be in to morrow. I would send you my like- 
ness but there is no artist here yet, but will be if we should remain 
any lenght of time. I cannot possibly get a furlough now as there 
is but one Major and myself left on the Staff, and I have to do all 
the work for the Regt—O, how I do long to hear from you and our 
Little Treasures, so please dear Eunice write forthwith and a long 
letter, and let me know if you received all my letters. Give my re- 
spects to all the folks and friends, and above all remember our 
Little Boys for him who remains for ever 

Your True Effectionate & Loving 


Husbond P. J. WILLIAMSON 


Adress Lt. P. J. Williamson, 1st Wis. Cavalry. By way of St. Louis Mo. 
Will you send me a Crescent [the Appleton newspaper} now and then! 


Hd-Qr's, Sub-District, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
April 17th 1863 
My Dear Wife, 


We are not going to Tennessee but stay in Missouri. We are go- 
ing back to Bloomfield to morrow morning. I have not yet received 
my Commission for which I sent on the 9th inst. I am very much in 
need of it and cannot get my pay until I get it. The paymaster has 
already paid the troops here and the Mustering Officer is mustering 
the officers to night. If I can get the Commission within 4 or 5 days 
I can draw my pay, for the reason that I am his escord with my Com- 
pany. I just returned from Jackson to night, a beautifull little place 
10 miles from here. I have a good time with him as he is a jolly old 
fat fellow and realizes good victuals. I am going with him to White 
Water to morrow afternoon, and from there to Bloomfield enz. I am 
stopping now at the St. Charles Hotel. He foots up all my bills as 
also that of my waiter. I saw Mr. Dunnham from Appleton to day. 
He left on the boat for home. He promised me to see you and tell 
you all my bad? quallities. John Boughton has gone on furlough a 


day or two ago. I sent by him the other two pictures. He also will 
come and see you. 
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I received all your letters up to April 2d. 

I have Telegraphed to St Louis for a furlough which must be 
granted by the General Commanding the District of Mo. I have not 
yet received answer and am very much afraid that it will not be 
granted, inasmuch that I would be the first Commissioned Officer 
in this Regiment that would be favored. Non. Com. Officers and 
Privates are allowed furloughs, at the rate of five per centum present 
for duty. As soon as I get my pay I shall send you mony enough, so 
that you can come down at a moments warning if my furlough should 
be refused. I want to see Willie very much on account of his teasing 
to see his pa, and because he being now old enough to realize his 
meeting me, would gratify me very much indeed, Yet on the other 
hand I am afraid it will injure the poor little Boy’s health if he has 
not quit recovered from his sickness yet. Please write me particularly 
about him in all your letters. Write often if more than once a week. 
You see I am not very particular about writing sometimes two or 
three. “Do ye likewise”. 

I was offered $195.00 for my big horse yesterday. I would not sell 
him for less than $200 and made up my mind not to sell him at all. 
William Abbott arrivd day before yesterday and handed me your 
letter with the three cents piece inclosed, this is the first one of the 
kind I have seen and thank you very much for it. 

Ten or fifteen of our Officers have sent in their resignation upon 
the ground that the order of marching to Tennessee is revoked. This 
does amount to nothing, as the resignations will not be excepted, but 
on the other hand creates but hard feeling at Gen’l Hd. Qrs. at St. 
Louis. Therefore I did not resign neither did Pomeroy. On the con- 
trary we are much pleased as it is. 1 am not so anxious to go to an 
unhealthy State. My health is worth more to me than the gratification 
of seeing a more active service, if not for my own sake, for the sake 
of You and our Dear Children. I love my country, but I love my 
family much the best, and rely upon it that I shall always have this 
in view. 

If You should not have received my Telegraph dispatch or my last 
letter which I sent on the same date, send it [illegible] on receipt of 
this forthwith. 

I hope that Willie is better before this and that You may continue 
to enjoy health. 
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Please give my respects to our family, Mr. Tichenor’s folks Mr. 
Allen’s folks enz. 
Your Effectionate & Loving Husband 
forever 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 
PS. Direct to Bloomfield, Mr. —-—————. Good Bye Dear Eunice! 
Head Qrs. 2d Brigade 1st Cav. Division 


On Chattahoochee River Ga. July 20th 1864 
My Dear Wife 


Your favor of July 6th was received day before yesterday in usual 
good health. It pleases me very much to see that you and Johnny 
are emproving. I am also very glad to learn that you spent the 4th 
with a certain degree of pleasure winding up with a dance in the 
evening. This my dear is what I desire you to do. Be merry and enjoy 
yourself when an occational opportunity offers itself. Now I will tell 
you how I spent the 4th if you will promise me not to be jealous. 
During the day we marched from the extreme right, back through 
the country and camped late in the evening near Kenesaw Mt. hav- 
ing had nothing to eat in two days. Being very fatigued I just rolled 
myself up in my blanket (perhaps the same hour when you were 
engaged in a dance) under a large tree and droped sound asleep. 
At sunrise in the morning I waked up and found myself laying be- 
tween two “soldiers graves” who had sacrificed their noble lifes for 
their country. The bodies were barely sufficiently covered with earth. 
I cannot now help thinking what a contrast it was between you and 
me in celebrating this 4th of July, that memorable day on which 
our forefathers established this country’s endependence, and for its 
maintainance we are now willing to pour out our very life’s blood 
if required. I say “ our” forefathers because my dear, though but an 
adopted son; as an American Citizen I claim the protection of the 
laws and constitution of the country, and as an American Soldier 
I shall protect i to the end. 

All our forces except our Cav. Division are now across the Chatta- 
hoochee river. The enemy’s lines are now about paralel with the west 
side of the Rail-road with the left resting against said river and the 
right at Atlanta, and our lines along the east side of said road, the 


right resting against the river, the general direction being nearly north 
and south. 
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We have two Batteries, 6 pieces of twelve pound rifles and 6 dito 
20 pound parrods, on the north bank of the river, in a fort abandoned 
by the enemy, bearing upon his left flank those Batteries are supported 
by our Division. The object of our position is to keep the enemy from 
the opposite bank in order to.give our workmen an opportunity to 
rebuild the Rail-road bridge across the river which is entirely distroyed 
except its peers.’* Both trains are running nearly to the river, almost 
in sight of one another. Our train has thus far kept up with our 
Army in spite of some distructions of bridges etc. by the Johneis”, 
which by the by has been very limited. This morning we received 
authentic news that the rebel Gen’l. Johnston commanding the De- 
partment has been releived. Reasons unknown to us. Gen’l. Hood is 
now in command. The Confederacy? cannot produce another Gen'l. 
who can make a like successful retreat. I think Gen’l. Joe Johnston an 
able man as a General. 

We expected a heavy battle to day, but as it is now nearly four 
o'clock and we hear nothing but ordinary firing, it will probably not 
come off, though we are looking for it every hour. Gen’l. Sherman 
has directed the Surgeons in charge to have Hospitals ready on this 
side the river for the reception of 10,000 men who may be wounded. 
A big battle will most assuredly be fought before we enter Atlanta, 
for they will not let the “Yanks” take possession of that beautifull 
and to them most emportant City without using once more all their 
exertions. I took a stroll into our fort this forenoon, which by the 
by has to be done part of the way by “stratagy” on “all fours” 
crawling along the brestworks before entering the fort to avoid the 
bullets of the rebel sharpshooters. Throwing some of our 20 pound 
shells in their works we could hear them yell and making impious 
remarks of G—d d—n your Yankee shells to h—l. They did not seem 
to enjoy the “fun”. The country for 10 miles on each side along 
the Rail-road from Chattanooga to Atlanta (138 miles) will, when 
this war is over, be one of the great curiosities of the age for the 
traveler to behold. The country is as it were completely rooted up in 
the shape of rifle pits, and upon every commanding point can be seen 


12 The railroad bridge near Vining’s Station, north of Atlanta, at which Johnston had 
prepared a formidable fortified position, only to be flanked by the federal move across the 
river at Phillip’s Ferry. This bridge, 760 feet long and 90 feet high, was rebuilt in less 
than five days, thus enabling Sherman to make the frontal pressure which was so 
essential a part of his Atlanta maneuvers. See B. H. Liddell Hart, Sherman (New York, 
1929), 288. 
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brestworks and fortifications of all emaginable discriptions. They were 
in the first place very formidably built by the rebs, and afterwards 
when taken by our troops reversed so that the most of them work both 
ways. It is surprising even to me when beholding some of those strong- 
holds how they could have been taken by storm. About six rods from 
and in front of the principal works are palusades or sticks driven in 
the ground at an angal of about 45° and ten inches apart, leaning 
towards the assaulting party the upper ends of which are made pointed. 
In front of said palusades are small trees about 8 or 10 inches diameter 
laid down so that the tops, after having been cut of, each limb about 
3 ft. long and the ends pointed, entervene. Yet all those obstacles have 
been overcome by our brave troops, their works been swept away like 
a huricane, driving the foe before them in utter dismay and con- 
fusion without a single reverse during the now 50 day’s campaign. 
The unpresidented persevering and undaunted courage and hardships 
of this splendid Army of the Cumberland, and the unmistakeable 
ability of its cool-headed and foreseeing leader Gen’l. Sherman shall 
decorate many pages in American History. 

The Citizens of Atlanta are now very busy removing their valu- 
ables to—it is said—Macon Ga. 80 miles south east from Atlanta, 
on the Ocmulgee river which emties its waters into the Atlantic 
Ocian, and on the Georgia Central Rail-road. This (the Chattahoochee 
river) emties into the Appalachicola Bay on the Gulf of Mexico 270 
miles nearly south of Atlanta. We are about the same distance from 
Savanah a seaport on the Atlantic. 

Gen’l. Rousou with 10,000 men (cavalry and Infantry) started 
some 12 days ago from Huntsville Ala. southwards for the purpose 
of cutting off the enemy’s retreat to Mobile by means of distroying 
the Montgomery & Westpoint Rail-road.* We did not get in Atlanta 
on the 4th of July as I expected three weeks ago, but I think a week 
hence we shall have the undisputed possession of it, though we may 
have to pay dear “toll” on our rout thither. 

Tell little Willie that his Pa has to ride his mule once in a while. 
He is getting so fat that he does not know what to do with himself. 
The boys think it very odd to see me ride such a little thing. He is 
only 4 ft 3% inches high, carried me all day on a trot without any 


18 General Lovell H. Rousseau. His detachment cut the Atlanta and West Point 
Railroad at Opelika, Alabama, near West Point, Georgia. 
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difficulty. My waiter generally turns him out when in Camp to let 
him graze. 

My next letter I hope to write from Atlanta when I shall probebly 
be able to write you some news to interest you. Now my dear Eunice 
I must bring this to a closs for the Mail is about to leave for Marietta. 
Just as I close this, cannonading and musketry is getting pretty heavy— 
Please present my complements to all our reletives and friends. 

I am dear Wife 
Your Effectionate & True Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 


Head Qrs. 2d Brigade 1st Cav. Division 
Cartersville Gor. Aug. 13th 1864. 
My Dear Wife, 

Yours of the 4th and a [illegible] is thankfully received. After some 
heavy fighting we are now temporarily retired away from the boom- 
ing of cannon and general theatre of Warfare and may remain here 
probably 2 months to recruit up. It seems at first lonesome without 
excitement. Cartersville is about 50 miles north of the seat of war 
on the Etarrah River & Chattanooga RRoad. It is a very healthy place 
situated among the Altoona Mountains. We are occupying a house 
with our “family” already furnished with tables chairs beds etc. and 
stables for our horses. 

I am glad to learn that you are getting along so well. If Ladies 
were allowed to come in this District I would send for you to make 
me happy during our stay here. I suppose you know by your own 
“feeling” how to pitty me, moreover I want to see you again very 
much. It is not you allone who is counting the days of the exparation 
of my time. I also am assisting you in doing so. 

The slight wound I received in my wrist the other day is almost 
intirely well. When recovered it cannot be seen at all. I forgot to 
mension that I lost my overcoat in the “raid.” It was unfortunately 
placed in the Ambulance by my waitor.** The property I lost amounts 

% Here Williamson refers to the disastrous cavalry expedition of General Edward M. 
McCook against Rivertown, Campbellton, Fayetteville, Lovejoy’s, and Newman. While 
attempting to execute a bold scheme proposed by Sherman, McCook’s command was 
practically cut to pieces by Joe Wheeler and Philip D. Roddey. Williamson was cited 
for energetic and capable action in leading a detachment through a strong Confederate 
unit which cut off and surrounded about 350 men in a sharp battle at Newnan. Report of 


Major G. H. Purdy, Officsal Records, series no. 1, pt. 2, 38:786-87. After the Newnan 
affair, the shattered remnants of McCook’s division reported to Vining’s Station. On 
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to about $200. These things are the chances of war and cannot be 
avoided. 

Col. O. H. LaGrange has been exchanged.’® He is now in Wis- 
consin and will be here in about a month. 

We shall probably be paid while here. Gen’l. McCook is trying 
to get a Pay Master to come for that purpose. How does the mony I 
left last spring hold out. Please let me know in your next. I think 
I have asked this question once before but received no answer to it. 
If I can find a good artist I will send you a picture showing how I 
returned to Marietta from the raiding expedition. Let me tell you 
beforehand that it will not be very “flattering”. Please excuse this 
short letter for I have a “heap” of writing to do, which is always 
the case when we arrive to a new point. Let us be contented to embrace 
one another emagenary until it can be accomplished in reallity. Re- 
member our little boys for me. Tell Johnie that Pa will bring him a 
little wagon when he comes home. 

Dear Wife 
Your Effectionate Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 
P.S. Please send me a Cresent 


Head Qrs. 2d Brigade 1st. Cav. Division 
Cartersville Ga. August 21st 1864 
My dear Wife: 

As part of the rail road in our rear has been torn up by a rebel 
“raid” I had no oppertunity of sending sooner. The rebel Gen'l. 
Wheeler with his Division of Cavalry has been roaving round the 
country steeling horses and picking up conscripd. In consequence of 
thise we have had for the last few days but little rest chasing Mr. 
Wheeler but did not find him. What few horses we had left when 
we came from “that raid” are now nearly used up. 

Yours of Aug. is at last received this morning in usual good health, 
it was perused with much satisfaction seeing that you are getting 


August 12 Williamson’s brigade arrived at Cartersville. Williamson was to find Carters- 
ville not lacking in excitement, for even as he wrote Wheeler was moving from his base 
at Covington toward the Western and Atlantic, which he destroyed at various points 
between Marietta and Chattanooga. Report of A. J. Morley to Williamson, acting 
assistant adjutant general, sbid., 789-90. 

% Oscar Hugh LaGrange, captain, Wisconsin Infantry, major, First Wisconsin Cavalry, 
brevet major general, U.S. Volunteers. He was captured May 9, 1864, in a fight on the 
Cleveland—Dalton road. See sbid., 781. 
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allong so well. We came in last evening from a scouting expedition 
down the Etewah river valley. It is a beautifull country doted with 
now and than magnificent plantation buildings, nestled in splendid 
groves of timber and shrubery of all kinds. Peaches & apples are in 
abundence. I have seen orchards of over 50 acres. The plantations 
are nearly all abandoned by the owners and now occupied by refugees. 
In this Town are but half a dozen oreginal families, the rest are all 
refugees, nearly all females of the lowest degraded stamp and character. 
This, by the by, would be a very suitable place for of Ap- 
pleton. It would be a severe punishment for him to have him take 
all he wants of this kind! 

Colonel LaGrange has returned from captivity yesterday. He sais, 
he has no reason to complain about the manner he was treated. It 
was as well as could have been expected, he looks however very 
thin. He did not go to see his Wife on his return, though he had 
an unlimited leave of absence. Very queer, is it not? I don’t think 
he cares as much for his little Wife as I do for mime for if I had 
such an opportunity I certainly should avail myself of it, and let 
the army first go to thunder first. 

There is great excitement among the Officers throughout the army 
about the mustering out of the service of Commissioned Officers. There 
has an order been issued by the War Department that Officers will be 
helf for three years from the last muster. This however has been 
modified so that they will be mustered out three years after the 
expiration of the first or oreginal muster if they are not needed by 
Government. This will let me out Jan 10th next. It is the opinion of 
Gen’l. Sherman (whose opinion, by the by, amounts to some con- 
siderable) that resignations will be envariably eccepted after an 
Officer has served three years and wishes to retire from service. You 
may rest assured that I shall come home as soon as my original time 
has expired, let the consequences be what they may. I don’t think 
it a fair transaction on the part of the government to hold any man 
longer than he has agreed to. If under that order an Officer is for 
instance promoted once in three years, be he ever so good and brave 
an Officer, he can never be promoted if he does not choose to serve 
longer than three years. I am offered to be promoted nearly daily, but 
I have, and shall always decline on that very ground. I think that 
somebody else ought to try his hand in it, in my place, not so much 
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because I am tired of the service, but I feel that it is my duty to 
return to those who are nearest and dearest to me. “ This my dear, is 
my established principle and shall not deviate from it”! Col. La 
Grange told me that the Pay Master is on his way here to pay this 
command....I understand that Dr. Fuller is going into the army 
again, is that really so? I know of no particular news from the “ front” 
but you may look out for breakers from these Quarters ere long. 
Now my dear I leave you again with my pen but my heart is always 
with you. 

Present my respects to Mr. Allens folks and all other friends. 

Dearest Eunice 
I am your Effectionate Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 
P.S. Write Soon! 
Head Qrs. 2d Brigade 1st Cav. Division D.C. 
Cartersville Ga. Sept. Sth, 1864. 
My dear Wife; 

As “Mr. Wheeler” and his band of marauders are now busy 
“regulating transportation” on the Nashville and Chattanooga Rail 
road I did not expect to receive or sent mail matters for the next 
few days, but the mail comes round by way of Huntsville Ala. in 
about the same time. He had taken up but a few rails when he was 
visited by Gen’l. Rousou who “very warmly” paid his respects to 
him, resulting in the taking leave of Mr. Wheeler. From news re- 
ceived yesterday morning from perfectly reliable sources, I am enabled 
to state to you the following glorious intelligence; A heavy battle was 
fought on the Macon Railroad between Sherman & Hood, resulting 
in a total defeat and rout of the enemy, Hood, the rebel Commander 
in Chief, is said to have lost an arm (he had previously lost a leg) 
and Gen’l. Hardee is reported killed, The 20th Army Corps now 
hold Atlanta. It was evacuated by Stewart when he heard of Hood's 
defeat. It is confidently asserted that Stewart cannot join Hood, and 
that the capture of his whole command is almost certain. This victory 
is one of the most brilliant of the war, and will probably result in 
the total annihilation of Hood’s Army. Late last evening a dispatch 
from Atlanta confirms the above report, with the additional news that 
Sherman had captured 20,000 prisoners, now in charge of the 20th 
Army Corps, and that the two contending Armies are racing for 
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Macon. Such blows will nock down the price of gold, and raise 
Lincoln stock to a still higher appriciation in the North. We “soldier 
boys” are sound to the core for “Old-Abe” and a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the War to the last! The unanimous remark of the soldier is; 
Down with the northern traitors! who represent themselves to the 
people “peace men”. They will undoubtedly under the cloak of that 
name obtain many weak, lever-hearted individuals who, intirely 
ignorant or whose cowardly propensities are withheld from going 
forth to help strike a blow at the heart of decaying rebeldom. Those 
very peace men are willing to sacrifice every thing that should be 
held sacred by a true American. They will if needs be sacrifice the 
honor of the nation by negotiating unconditional peace thereby sur- 
endering all territory gained by our Armies, and reestablish slavery 
as under the Constitution “as it was”. The very spirits of many 
brave soldiers who fell for their country’s cause in swamps and ditches 
are to day calling on us for revenge, not only on rebelious traitors 
under arms, but on those traitors in the north who are the soldier's 
bitterest enemies. They are known cowards, while the rebel soldier 
stands up for his rights in line of battle ready to give his life for his 
country’s rights. 

We are in hopes that the draft Wheel will fling out many such 
men. It will afford them a favorable opportunity of obtaining a 
slight knowledge of the state of things generally, and get occasionally 
a taste of the Johnie’s “blue pills”. If they can digest all this with- 
out coming to proper terms, they are beyond all hopes of redemption. 

Being in considerable hurry finishing that Map I sent you in my 
last I forgot to give the scale of distances. It is fowr miles to the inch. 
The Rail road runing by way of Jonesboro or southwards, is the Macon 
& Western road. The one by way of Neunan to Mobile. The one 
crossing the Chattahoochee rever to Chattanooga, and the one run- 
ning to the right or east, to Charleston. Let some one mark those 
roads, and have the scale put upon the lower left corner. 

We are getting along as well as can be expected under circum- 
stances being subjected to this dreary Camplife. As we are having 
a splendid Band we amuse ourselves occasionally by getting up a 
“dance.” The most essential “things” however are always wanting; 
that is the Ladies. Officers who act in their places wear white hand- 
kerchiefs for aprons, this is all what constitutes the Lady and the best 
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we can afford. Four Officers of our Regiment whose Companies have 
gone home, have tendered their resignations. I shall soon be able to find 
out the result. If they are accepted, my chance is equally good of 
getting out. Enclosed please find a 50 Cts. note secesh money which 
I got at Fayetteville Ga when on the raid. I have not yet received a 
letter from you, I am “mighty” anxious to hear from you. Col. La 
Grange has gone to Wisconsin. He told me that he should not see 
his Wife. They have some troble which I cannot accont for. I think 
it very unfortunate however. I pitty his Wife. I am getting the 
Appleton Crescent regular every week. It is universally understood 
here that Mrs. Paine has a child. Have you heard of it? Gurnee a 
member of the 1st Wis. is very sick in the Hospital in this place, he 
will probably get a leave. I weigh to day 172 pounds. I am ganing 
2 pounds pr. week, can you beat that? We have an exellent milk 
cow which gives all the milk we want for our Mess. Please present 
my regards to all my reletives and friends. Tell Johny not to tumble 
from his horse. Have you heard from Willie recently, if so please 
let me know. 
I am Dearest Eunice, 
For ever Your Faithful Husband 
P. J. WILLIAMSON 


Nashville April 24th 1865 
My dear Wife; 


Yours of the 16th has come to hand in usual health. I am sorry 
to hear your embarassing circumstances with regard of your board- 
ing place. Is there no possibility for you to remain there, at least 
for a short time or at some other good place for a reasonable price? 
In the mean time I shall endeavor to get a place here as soon as 
possible. Try to get along if you can. I am so glad to hear that Johnie 
is getting along so well, I wish I had your previlage of seeing him. 
Capt Seaton is here, he is very sorry you left.** He sends his best 
regards to you. He will probably be stationed in this place. He 
appointed Capt. & Commisary by the War Dept. 

I visited Mr. Journigan’s [?]} folks last night, they were very 
anxious to here if you had returned safe home. Seaton’s folks are 

16 Algernon S. Seaton, sergeant major, First Wisconsin Cavalry, captain, First Wisconsin 
Cavalry, appointed captain, Commissary Department, U.S.A., March 6, 1865, and brevet 


major, Volunteers, July 17, 1865. It is evident from the letter that Seaton was in busi- 
ness in Nashville, evidently with Mr. Terry. 
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still boarding at Mr. Dolan’s, they cannot find any thing that suites 
them better. They have little or nothing to do in the Store and do 
not make enough to pay there expences. I am still sleeping in the 
office but am getting very tired of it. I am missing our room but 
I miss you more. To spend the time I sometimes work till 9 o'clock 
in the evening. I have now a horse so that I can go and take a ride 
once in a while. Last Wednesday was one of the most solem days I 
ever witnessed. It was the day of the funeral of Abram Lincoln the 
best President our Republic ever produced. It would be to much to 
give a detailed account of the prosession in this City; sufice it to say 
that it numbered about 20,000 men. It was over 3 miles long. Com- 
stock will probably go to Knoxville East-Tenn. He has now gone to 
Ohio. 

Let me know if you can stay with Mary or if you can get a good 
place else where in your next. I must quit writing now for I am 
almost droping asleep, it is past 12 o'clock. Remember me always 
even in your sweet dreems as | remember you & beleive me to be 
for ever Your faithfull husband 


P. J. WILLIAMSON 
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Workers’ Education: A Wisconsin Experiment. By ERNEST E. 
SCHWARZTRAUBER. (The University of Wisconsin Press, Madi- 
son, 1942. Pp. xii, 182. $1.00.) 

This excellent history of one of Wisconsin’s famous social experi- 
ments deserves a wide audience among educators, trade unionists, 
businessmen, legislators, and in fact all citizens who believe that 
workers’ education has a vital réle to play in an expanding democratic 
society. Drawing upon his twenty years of experience in workers’ 
education, the last half spent in Wisconsin successively as member of 
the faculty of the Summer School for Workers in Industry, teacher 
in the Milwaukee Workers’ College, and director of the Wisconsin 
School for Workers, Mr. Schwarztrauber has written a carefully docu- 
mented and critical analysis of the evolution of workers’ education in 
Wisconsin from 1922 to 1940. This reviewer knows of no other such . 
comprehensive and balanced treatment in the literature of workers’ 
education. Problems of sponsorship, finance, program, and attendance 
are carefully analyzed and illustrated with a wealth of statistical tables 
and charts. Mr. Schwarztrauber’s candid appraisal of the factors 
making for success and failure, of the difficult questions of recruiting, 
administration, curriculum, and teaching personnel should be of in- 
valuable assistance to all those interested in developing workers’ 
education in Wisconsin or elsewhere. 

The story begins with the years of experimentation from 1922 to 
1936 when the fortunate conjuncture of a great state university and 
a progressive labor movement supported by the pioneer spirit of Wis- 
consin citizens made the state a laboratory for workers’ education. In 
considerable detail Mr. Schwarztrauber records and evaluates the three 
phases of the experiment—the establishment of “ schools,” “ colleges,” 
and study classes by the organized labor movement of the state, begin- 
ing with the Milwaukee Labor College in 1923; the creation of the 
summer school for workers by the University of Wisconsin in 1925; 
and the initiation of a federally financed program of extension services 
in both rural and urban areas in the early 1930's. 

On the basis of these ventures by labor, the state, and the federal 
government the stage was set for the development of a more extensive 
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program supported by state funds. After several attempts to secure 
state aid had failed, the legislature finally acted in 1937 to authorize 
the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin to establish and 
maintain a school for workers in industry. For two years, from 1937 
to 1939, when it was strangled by the economy drive, the school for 
workers provided a varied program of educational activities in indus- 
trial and rural areas. The response to this program as measured by the 
attendance, the number of communities served, and the variety of 
unions represented lead Mr. Schwarztrauber to believe that the free 
tuition and active promotion made possible by public funds were 
major factors in helping to overcome the apathy which met the 
earlier experiments, and to conclude that in its initial stages, at least, 
workers’ education cannot be self-supporting either in whole or in part. 

Citizens of Wisconsin who may again be called upon to give public 
support to workers’ education should be particularly interested in Mr. 
Schwarztrauber’s formulation of the basic objective of workers’ edu- 
cation as that of “ the implementing of organized labor in its aspirations 
toward the substitution of industrial government for industrial war- 
fare,” and in his concluding declaration of faith in the importance of 
workers’ education to the democratic forces struggling for survival 
in a war-torn world. 


Sarah Lawrence College JEAN CAROL TREPP 


The Territorial Papers of the United States. Compiled and edited by 
CLARENCE EDWIN CARTER. Volume X, The Territory of Michigan, 
1805-1820. (United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, 1942. Pp. xi, 948. $2.00.) 

This tenth volume of the Territorial Papers of the United States 
follows the same general plan of the earlier ones and continues the 
same excellent quality of workmanship previously exhibited. It is not 
a complete documentary history of Michigan Territory, 1805-20, and 
does not presume to be. Only documents having “a relevancy to ad- 
ministration” and “found in the archives of the United States in 
Washington, D.C.” have been included. Even documents meeting 
these criteria but which have been published elsewhere in acceptable 
form were, with few exceptions, excluded. The inclusions are sufficient, 
however, to illustrate the principles and problems in the development 
of territorial administration without turning to other sources. Further- 
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more, the practice of citing in footnotes the relevant papers published 
in other collections, as well as the location of many unpublished papers, 
will make this thenceforth the fundamental starting point for all 
research work in the field. 

Although official documents are traditionally the dry bones of 
history, this collection is rich in meat for every phase of early Michi- 
gan history. Its pages are filled with items depicting the spirit of 
American frontier democracy, not always beautiful nor even noble, 
pursuing its goals. The bulk of the papers are letters which though 
relating to official business are revealing of the personalities of the 
writers and packed with details of frontier life. One meets again 
and again the overbearing, inefficient Governor Hull; the legalistic, 
quibbling Judge Woodward; the scheming, wirepulling Stanley Gris- 
wold; and the prolix, able Governor Cass; as well as many, many 
lesser characters. The genealogist will be happy to find that all peti- 
tions to Congress by the inhabitants of the territory are reproduced 
with their hundreds of names, all of which are accessible through 
the excellent index. Problems and procedures connected with the 
survey and disposal of public lands are especially well illuminated. All 
available documents relating to the extension of the postal service 
are included. Even the Indian problem, excluded except as it bears 
upon territorial administration, is the subject of no small number of 
the papers in the collection. The War of 1812, the controversy over 
the southern boundary, and the difficulties in dealing with and ab- 
sorbing the French-Canadian population are other focal points of 
major interest. 

Only a handful of documents in this volume relate directly to events 
and affairs within the region later to become the state of Wisconsin. 
The Executive Proceedings of Michigan Territory, available segments 
of which are here published for the first time, contain the proclamation 
by Governor Cass in 1818 establishing the counties of Brown and 
Crawford west of Lake Michigan and appointing local officers. A 
series of letters from John Jacob Astor & Son importune the govern- 
ment to restore to them a building in Prairie du Chien, occupied by 
the Indian agent, and to pay them rent for the period it has been 
occupied. A petition from the inhabitants of Green Bay asks Congress 
to confirm them in possession of and titles to their lands. Letters are 
included from the Indian agents at Prairie du Chien and Green Bay 
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to the Secretary of War on minor Indian matters, with replies to 
two of them. Lastly, there is a letter from the Secretary of War 
to Major General Alexander Macomb acknowledging the receipt of 
surveys of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers and of the accounts of ex- 
penditures involved in transferring troops from Detroit to Prairie du 
Chien. No doubt the succeeding two volumes, which will complete 
the series on Michigan Territory, will be much richer in materials 
for Wisconsin history. 
Wisconsin Historical Society BENTON H. WILCox 


Documents Relating to Northwest Missions, 1815-1827. Edited by 
GRACE LEE NutTE. (Published for the Clarence Walworth Alvord 
Memorial Commission by the Minnesota Historical Society, St. 
Paul, 1942. Pp. xix, 469. $5.00.) 

Inaugurating a series of documentary volumes, this book deals with 
the upper Mississippi Valley and adjacent Canada. There are about 
200 items in it, of which 187 are letters. Of these, 124 are in French, 
each one being followed by a translation; 34 in the original English; 
and 29 in translations reprinted from other sources. 

The main topic of the letters is the establishment of the Catholic 
mission at Pembina, North Dakota (1818-23). This undertaking was 
brought about by Bishop Joseph O. Plessis of Quebec and Lord Selkirk, 
Hudson Bay Company promoter. The principal missionaries to the 
region, which embraced the Red River, with headquarters at St. Boni- 
face, were Joseph N. Provencher, later bishop of St. Boniface, Severus 
Dumoulin, and Thomas Destroismaisons. The letters focus attention 
on all of these men’s motives, characters, and careful planning. 

This volume links the missions of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries with those beginning in the nineteenth. It is a generous 
cross section of the social, economic, and religious situation among 
Indians, Canadians, half-breeds, and immigrants. It should prove to 
be a manual of missionary methods and a guide for local cases of 
conscience. 

While the inside story of the rivalry between the fur-trading com- 
panies, Hudson Bay and the Northwest, must be sought elsewhere, 
this book throws light on the struggle. Both companies aided the 
Catholic mission because of its advantages to their business, but they 
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played hide-and-seek when actually handling affairs. This is one of 
the prime contributions in the volume. A second one concerns the 
light it affords for confirming the nullifying vagueness in the religious 
guarantees which England advanced under the Treaty of 1763. This 
is true particularly regarding the hierarchical future in Canada. The 
setting up of the mission eased the way to eventual recognition of an 
hierarchy. 

Here is a capital study of missions and Indians, and its value is 
not lessened by the fact that it is the first of its kind to draw atten- 
tion to the situation in the nineteenth century. Americans, especially 
in North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, will find it indispensable. 
Wisconsinites will recall that eastern Minnesota was once a part of 
Wisconsin Territory and also of the Milwaukee Catholic diocese. 
Students of the fur trade in Wisconsin will realize the importance 
of the book by noticing the shift of outsiders under the pressure of 
the United States in 1816. 

Economy in using footnotes and textual inserts is a noteworthy edi- 
torial accomplishment. There is an excellent index, but the glossary 
is too small. This should have listed technical matters, particularly 
canonical and Catholic. The text itself thereby would have been 
relieved of many an embarrassing translation. 

What follows refers to the translations of letters which are also 
printed in the original. The decision of the editor to include the 
original documents disarms a good deal of the criticism which may 
be directed at translations. Some of these are incorrect, some are 
awkward, and some are debatable. It is not possible here to present 
more than a few samples of each type of translation. 

Incorrect versions are: p. 276, “Ludovicensis” is not “ Louisiana” 
but “St. Louis”; p. 315 and elsewhere, the cleric Sauvez is made out 
to “abandon orders,” or he “left the priesthood,” when it is plain 
that he never was in orders; p. 398, “Rogate Dominum messis” is 
“Pray the Lord of the harvest” and not “Beseech the Lord in Masses.” 

Awkward translations are: “chapelle,” occurring many times, is not 
“chapel” but “Mass-kit”; “office” or “l'office divin” means “Mass” 
and not simply “office”; p. 59, “etabliront des catechismes” is not 
“establish catechisms” but “organize catechism classes”; p. 236, “lieu 
saint,” rather than just “holy place,” means “the church”; p. 270, 
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“tribunal” would be more satisfactory if translated “confessional ”; 
p. 400, “amour du gain” is given as “love of winning souls,” whereas 
it surely means “the passion for material profit.” 

In the debatable class are: the uniform use of “curé” for “ pastor,” 
“vicar” for “assistant-pastor”; translating “bon” always as “ good,” 
whereas it should be “skilled”; “petit” should be “young” rather 
than “little” in more than one place; “mandement” is a “ pastoral 
letter” rather than “charge,” e.g., p. 441, “ votre mandement d’entrée” 
is translated “ your entry charge.” 

St. Francis Seminary PETER LEO JOHNSON 


Francis Parkman, Heroic Historian. By MASON WADE. (The Viking 
Press, New York, 1942. Pp. xiii, 466. $4.50.) 

Parkman's latest biographer, like his predecessors Farnham and 
Sedgwick, has approached his subject more as a literary figure and as 
an exceptional individual than as a historian. He acknowledges his 
indebtedness to Van Wyck Brooks, Parrington, and Bernard DeVoto. 
The influences which formed Parkman the man and the writer are 
skillfully set forth and are documented by long quotations from his 
journals and other writings. His heroic struggle to complete his self- 
appointed task despite the handicap of ill health and physical suffering 
is again sympathetically described, but historians will find here no new 
information concerning his methods, no penetrating analysis of his 
merits as a historian. 

But a biographer writing in 1942 inevitably differs in his judg- 
ments from those who wrote forty years ago. Wade, moreover, is a 
Roman Catholic who deplores Parkman's critical attitude towards the 
Church and its clergy. This criticism was made in Parkman's lifetime 
by French-Canadian critics. His reply was that his opinions were based 
on a thorough study of the sources, and he rejected the advice of his 
friend, the Abbé Casgrain, to be more “diplomatic” in his treatment 
of the Church. 

Where Wade most clearly reflects the prevailing climate of opinion 
is in his frequent references to Parkman’s attitude towards democracy. 
Here, it seems to this writer, the author missed a great opportunity 
to compare Parkman with other significant critics of post-Civil War 
America, for surely he was not the only one. He differed from many 
in being less sympathetic, from nearly all in being more outspoken. 
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He had strong feelings and prejudices which he was at little pains 
to conceal. Henry Adams paid tribute to Parkman’s frankness. But 
his condemnation of certain phases of American life, the growing 
materialism of its standards, the vulgarity of the nouveaux riches, 
the debauching of political life by the spoils system, can be matched 
elsewhere. 

Moreover, Parkman was a rationalist and a trained historian who 
showed more discrimination in his judgments than his biographer 
credits him with. He hated vulgarity wherever he found it, but he 
could recognize gentleness and refinement in a French trapper and 
guide. He condemned universal suffrage and admitted his preference 
for a conservative republic where intelligence and character, not num- 
bers, should rule, but he recognized the fact that America was 
committed to a great democratic experiment, that “the people are and 
ought to be the masters.” He believed that the system of mass edu- 
cation was producing a half-educated generation ready to follow “the 
scum of reckless politicians,” but he did not cease to hope that a better 
system would produce a more discriminating people who would give 
their confidence to trained and educated leaders. Such leadership he 
believed essential to the success of the American democratic experiment, 
a belief shared today by many who cannot be called enemies of 
democracy. His faith in a leadership based on character and intelli- 
gence has nowhere been better vindicated than in the state where “the 
Wisconsin Idea” developed and where the elder La Follette so success- 
fully exemplified his ideal. 

Williams College A. H. BUFFINTON 


Swedish Immigrants in Lincoln’s Time. By NELS HOKANSON. (Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1943. Pp. xi, 259. $3.00.) 

An even hundred Wisconsin Swedes were in the Civil War. This 
is one of the reasons the Badger State comes in for its share of atten- 
tion in Mr. Hokanson’s book. 

Only a few small Swedish settlements had been established in Wis- 
consin in 1860. The state was fifth in number of Swedish enlistments 
from the Middle West, being preceded by Illinois, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Michigan. The author estimates the ratio of enlistments better 
than one out of six Swedes in the area, which makes Wisconsin 
fairly typical (Swedish population 673 and enlistments 100). 
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A mass of information of this kind has been gathered by an 
Evanston, Illinois, businessman who has made a rewarding hobby of 
the Swede in the Civil War. He tells us his purpose in writing the 
book was to make known the activities, military and political, of 
the Swedish immigrants of the period and to emphasize the support 
which they gave to Lincoln and the Union, as well as the friendly 
attitude of the Swedish government to the Northern cause. 

This compiler of fighting Swedes keeps his perspective clear, having 
the reader at once to understand that the services of 3,000 men of 
Swedish descent in the Northern armies contributed little to the final 
result, and that the aid given by the twoscore experienced Swedish 
officers was but a minor contribution. Yet he believes that the services 
of these fighting Swedish farmers and laborers were very creditable for 
the proportionate numbers involved and that the assistance of this 
handful of professional soldiers from Sweden was a splendid gesture. 

As to their political activities, the part played by the Swedes in 
the contest for this section is told here in some detail, not forgetting 
to mention such Wisconsinites as O. E. Dreutzer, C. B. Hammarquist, 
and John Rosenburg, who campaigned for Honest Abe. All in all, this 
reviewer must agree that the military and political doings of Lincoln’s 
Swedes add up to something worth writing a book about. 

The chapters on Swedish army officers and Swedes in the Confederacy 
the author presents as containing material hitherto largely unknown. 
Many of the officers are here listed for the first time, although none 
of the new names eclipses that of General Ernest von Vegesack. The 
author includes in his list of Swedes who fought in the Confederate 
forces the twenty-five Swedish names found on the rolls by Dr. Ella 
Lonn of Goucher College, who has made a study of foreigners in the 
Southern army. In the chapter on Swedish sailors it is refreshing to 
see some new material in addition to the familiar story of Ericsson 
and his “Monitor.” About 250 Swedes served in Lincoln’s navy, 48 
of them as officers. 

In preparing this book Mr. Hokanson undertook the colossal job 
of combing the muster rolls and regimental histories for Swedish 
names and concludes from his search that more than 3,000 Swedes 
fought for the Union. As the author admits, it is risky to print a 
book with so many names. (Is it Forsse or Forsee, Resing or Rising? ) 
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The reader gets the impression he has met every Swede in the United 
States of that day. 

The generous appendices are devoted mostly to the printing of 
muster rolls, although the Wisconsin rolls are not given. There are 
numerous Civil War portraits, the assembling of which must have 
entailed wide and patient search. 

The book is graced with a foreword by the poet Carl Sandburg, 
himself the son of Swedish immigrants. Which reminds us—now 
that the historians have done the spadework, it is high time the poets 
and novelists went to work in this fertile field. After all, Lincoln’s 
Swedes were real flesh and blood persons in their time and not just 
names on a dusty muster roll. 

St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch Roy W. SWANSON 


La Crosse County Historical Sketches. Series Six. Edited by ALBERT 
H. SANFORD. (La Crosse County Historical Society, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, 1942. Pp. 100. $1.00.) 

The La Crosse County Historical Society has had the best publi- 
cation record of any of the Wisconsin county societies, probably chiefly 
because of the quiet insistence of its president and editor, Mr. Sanford. 
Since 1931 the Society has issued a series of six volumes of historical 
sketches which have placed the proper emphasis upon economic and 
social history. 

The present volume contains eight essays. One of them, by Minnie 
E. Le Maire, deals with the geology of the region. Two, “ Pioneering 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota” by Louis Larson and “The Mormons of 
Mormon Coulee” by Mr. Sanford (first published in this Magazine, 
December, 1940), treat of pioneer settlers of the county. Then there 
are two articles of economic interest: “La Crosse Boards of Trade and 
Chamber of Commerce” by E. S. Hebberd and “ Bridging the Mis- 
sissippi at LaCrosse and Winona” by H. J. Hirshheimer. Mrs. Arthur 
E. Hebberd writes of “ Interior Decoration and Furnishing, 1870-1900,” 
and Mary A. Clarke tells of “Social Life in Early La Crosse.” “Some 
Early La Crosse County Authors” are recalled by David A. Coate. 

This is the kind of local history which should be discovered and 
printed, and the La Crosse society is to be congratulated on the inte- 
gration of its meetings and publications in such satisfactory fashion. 
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It would be pleasant if some public-spirited citizen of La Crosse would 
contribute enough money to improve the format of the publication, 
so as to provide uncalendered paper and signatures sewn together 
instead of stapled. 


German Presbyterianism in the Upper Mississippi Valley. By H. 
CLIFFORD Fox. (University Lithoprinters, Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
1942. Pp. vii, 181. $1.50. Order from the author at the University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa.) 

Since the great bulk of the Germans who settled Wisconsin have 
been either Lutherans or Catholics, we sometimes forget that other 
denominations were interested in German spiritual welfare also. This 
well-written volume which was done as a University of Iowa disserta- 
tion makes abundantly clear the réle of the Presbyterian Church (and 
at times the Congregationalists since the two denominations were 
closely connected) in ministering to the Germans. 

The story as told here centers about Dubuque, Iowa, where the Rev. 
Peter Flury, a Swiss, established the German Evangelical Church in 
1846. Soon the church was known as the German Congregational, 
and after 1854 as the First German Presbyterian. The Rev. Adrian 
Van Vliet, a Hollander, began in 1853 to train there two students for 
the ministry, and by 1864 his seminary was called the German Theo- 
logical School of the North West. In 1920, having broadened its 
curriculum, it became the University of Dubuque. 

Though the volume properly stresses the work of the German Presby- 
terians in Iowa, there is frequent mention of work in Wisconsin. The 
Rev. John Bantly, who founded churches at Platteville, Rockville, and 
Hazel Green, was trained under the Reverend Mr. Flury, and the 
Reverend Mr. Van Vliet caught his inspiration in the intellectual 
ferment of Platteville of about 1850 under the Rev. John Lewis, the 
“Saint John” of the Congregational Church there, and under Josiah 
L. (not “Webster” as Dr. Fox has it) Pickard, principal of Platte- 
ville Academy. 

This volume is a good piece of historical work, based wherever 
possible upon manuscript sources. The bibliography is excellent. The 
question might be asked University of Iowa authorities as well as those 
in charge of many other graduate schools: Why should not a doctoral 
dissertation have an index? 
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The Early Day of Rock Island and Davenport. The Narratives of 
J. W. Spencer and J. M. D. Burrows. Edited by MILO MILTON 
QualFE. [The Lakeside Classics, Volume 40.] (The Lakeside 
Press, R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, Christmas, 
1942. Pp. xix, 315.) 

This fortieth volume in the famed Lakeside Classics series reprints 
two worth-while pioneer accounts of life in the Middle West. J. W. 
Spencer, a native of Vermont, came to Illinois in 1820. In his old 
age he set down his Reminiscences of Pioneer Life in the Mississippi 
Valley (Davenport, 1872), which, though not always accurate, is a 
valuable commentary upon the relations of the Indians and the early 
settlers and upon the Black Hawk War of 1832. John M. D. Burrows, 
who moved from Cincinnati to Davenport in 1839, wrote a more 
detailed and lively account of his experiences in Fifty Years in Iowa 
(Davenport, 1888). Dr. Quaife has edited both reminiscences with his 
usual high competence and has supplied an excellent introduction 
and index. 


Forest Plantations in Wisconsin. By WILLIAM W. Morris. [ Wisconsin 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 232.} (Wisconsin De- 
partment of Agriculture, Madison, 1942. Pp. 62.) 

Though the chief interest of this volume centers about various 
technical problems of forestry, yet there is considerable historical 
material here too. Increase A. Lapham of Milwaukee, a member of Wis- 
consin’s first Forest Conservation Commission of 1867, is properly 
cited as a pioneer conservationist, and Filibert Roth of Sauk City, one 
of the first great American foresters, is also noted. But perhaps even 
more interesting are some of the pioneers who set out forest planta- 
tions. Walter Ware between 1869 and 1876 planted about 1,800 
native white pine trees at Hancock in Waushara County. Miss Mary 
Nye (now Mrs. Frank Hayes) and her father, Joseph H. Nye, began 
a “family forest” in Douglas County near Wascott in 1915, which 
today contains more than 6,000 trees of white, Norway, or Scotch pine. 
George Gebbardt and his brother Herman in 1902 planted white and 
Norway pine at Millston in Jackson County. The Louis Frank planta- 
tion of Norway spruce was begun in 1894 at Prescott in Pierce County. 
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The American Association for State and Local History (Box 6101 
Washington, D.C.) has issued two more of its bulletins of practical 
suggestions for local historical workers. A Publicity Program for the 
Local Historical Society (30 pp., $0.35) by J. Martin Stroup of the 
Mifflin County (Pennsylvania) Historical Society is filled with prac- 
tical advice on sound public relations practice for the small society. 
In The Production of Local History Plays and Pageants (18 pp., 
$0.35), Samuel Selden, associate director of the Carolina Playmakers of 
the University of North Carolina, has much to say on the value of the 
historical pageant and its planning. 


Judge Thomas H. Ryan of Appleton has proved himself a good 
historian. His History of the Town of Buchanan and Its Pioneers 
(20 pp., mimeographed) shows that he searched many early records. 
In fact his study is almost microscopic since he has indicated the 
Indian fields and camps in the township, and has listed the pioneers 
by nationality groups showing the time of their arrival and the 
location of their lands. He says the French in the township were 
born in lower Canada and first stopped at Green Bay. Father Theodore 
Van den Broek, who founded St. John’s Catholic congregation at 
Little Chute, induced many Hollanders to emigrate to the township; 
the Irish came from the eastern states to work on the government 
canal, begun in 1851, or to acquire good land cheap. Many of the 
Germans came to Buchanan because they wished to be near the Catholic 
Church at Little Chute, since that was the only one in the Fox River 
Valley at that time. The German Lutherans arrived somewhat later, 
in 1868. What speaks well of these emigrants is the fact that “there 
is no court record, either civil or criminal, involving any one of 
them.” Judge Ryan is a native of this Outagamie County township. 
Upon inquiry, he writes that he will be glad to send a copy of his 
story to anyone who may be interested, without charge. 


The Lincoln Fellowship of Wisconsin has issued Historical Bulle- 
tin No. 1, Lincoln on Agriculture (Madison, 1943, 15 pp.), an address 
delivered by Abraham Lincoln at the State Fair held at Milwaukee on 
September 30, 1859. The foreword states, “The Milwaukee speech 
stands as Lincoln’s only formal address on the subject of agriculture. 
It was carefully prepared, as though he fully appreciated its importance 
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in a commanding agricultural state...some of his prophecies now 
seem amazingly accurate in the light of present technical developments 
for scientific and less burdensome farming.” One of the illustrations 
is a copy of a rare print owned by George P. Hambrecht, Madison, 
the eminent Lincoln scholar. It shows the Old Brockway Fair Grounds, 
site of the Wisconsin State Fair in 1859. 


Curator William George Bruce of Milwaukee delivered an address 
on “The Mayors of Milwaukee,” November 25, 1942, before the Mil- 
waukee County Historical Society, which has been put in pocket 
edition (Milwaukee, 1942, 28 pp.). “The thirty-three citizens who 
served in the capacity of Mayor from 1846 to 1942 have, on the whole, 
from Juneau to Zeidler, been uniformly of high character and out- 
standing ability....The administration of its governmental affairs has 
been progressive, honest, and efficient,” the auhor says. Though 
largely in a serious vein, there are humorous incidents in his address. 
Abner Kirby, the 1864 mayor, was a hotel proprietor who designated 
his rooms by names instead of numbers, such as Egypt, Brazil, and 
so on, and posted signs in the various corridors which read, “ Wake 
me up when Kirby dies!” In comparing Juneau and Zeidler, the first 
and last elected mayors, Mr. Bruce states, “Both men have set an 
example to the youth of the community in vision and energy, in bene- 
ficient service to their fellowman, in contributing their share to the 
world’s work and the sum of human happiness. Their epitaph is 
written in lasting deeds as well as in golden words.” 


For the “ fuss-budgety” reader we might recommend the Milwau- 
kee Press Club’s “ Annual,” appropriately called Once a Year, 1943 
(Milwaukee, 72 pp.). Every type of reader can find his story there. 
It is a sad sketch that the Editor has written, “Carl F. Zeidler, a 
Tribute and a Hope,” the Story of the Year. But with the author the 
thousands of readers will continue to hope. The recent Berlin corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press, Louis Lochner, has contributed 
“Forgetting All Rules.” He writes that instead of filing news imme- 
diately, while foreign correspondent, it was “often necessary to carry 
items about for days because it might mean the closing of our Berlin 
bureau of the Associated Press...or endanger the life of the man 
who gave me the information.” In “Citizen of the Year” Harry J. 
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Grant is saluted for “ conceiving and executing the employe ownership 
plan of the Milwaukee Journal.” 


CONCERNING The Wisconsin: River of a Thousand Isles 


I 
31 March, 1943 
Dear Dr. Alexander: 

I hope it is not asking too much to request a little space in which 
to take issue with Mr. William J. Petersen’s review of my book, The 
Wisconsin; River of a Thousand Isles, which appeared in the March 
issue of the Magazine. As a reviewer myself, I realize that it is often 
impossible to give to every book on one’s desk the attention it deserves, 
but it ought to be an invariable rule that all specific criticisms made 
in such cases should be carefully checked. With all due respect to 
Mr. Petersen, whose review certainly cannot be said to be unfavorable, 
I am afraid he did not read The Wisconsin with such care as he 
should have read it to justify some of the criticisms he made. 

He says: “The rivalry between Sauk Prairie and Sauk City, already 
described at length in the author's Restless Is the River, might well 
have been whittled down....” Doubtless Mr. Petersen meant to write 
Prairie du Sac for Sauk Prairie, a minor point; but, in no sense of 
the word was the twin villages’ rivalry described at all, much less “ at 
length” in Restless Is the River. Indeed, Mr. Petersen should be aware 
that for the purpose of fiction in the Sac Prairie Saga, Sac Prairie is 
not one of two villages, but both villages as one. 

He says: “He is grossly in error when he says (p. 174) that 90 
percent of the lead was shipped down the Wisconsin and Mississippi 
to St. Louis.” The precise quotation is: “The peak year of lead min- 
ing in Wisconsin was 1847, and at that time ninety per cent of the 
lead was shipped down the Wisconsin and Mississippi to St. Louis, ...” 
Obviously, this statement refers only to lead mined in Wisconsin, and 
not to the entire lead region. My authority for this statement in my 
book, which I am sure is correct, is Dr. Schafer, and it is contained in 
his fine study, The Wisconsin Lead Region (1932). Mr. Petersen ap- 
parently misread my text to mean a reference to the entire lead region, 
the capital of which was certainly Galena. 

He says: “Prairie du Chien, far from being located on the Wis- 
consin River (p. 174), is not even included in the Wisconsin 
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Valley,...”. In my opinion, though Prairie du Chien lies on the 
Mississippi's shore, it lies also in the valley of the Wisconsin; moreover, 


since it was a focal point for traffic along the Wisconsin, it could not 
be ignored. 


He says: “The author is also in serious error on the history and 
magnitude of the lumber industry along the Wisconsin River (pp. 189, 
205) and of St. Louis’ position (p. 178) in that trade. More than five 
times as much lumber was rafted down the St. Croix, while the 
Chippewa eclipsed the Wisconsin more than ten times in the amount 
of lumber rafted down the Mississippi. St. Louis log and lumber 
receipts were dwarfed into insignificance in 1889 by such towns as 
LaCrosse, Winona, Clinton, or Muscatine. Logging out of the Wis- 
consin ended about 1876.” Now this is sheer carelessness of a kind 
about which Mr. Petersen ought to discipline himself. Nowhere in 
my text does there appear anything to the contrary of Mr. Petersen’s 
assertions regarding the amount of lumber rafted down the St. Croix 
and the Chippewa, though it would seem from what Mr. Petersen has 
written that this is so. Moreover, all figures pertaining to lumbering 
on the Wisconsin are taken from factual statistics and not from my 
imagination. Nowhere is there a statement to the effect that more 
lumbering was done on the Wisconsin River than on any other river, 
with the exception of such a possibility at one specific time. Secondly, 
in regard to St. Louis—my reference to St. Louis as a market for 
lumber was made for the period 1850-85 (p. 178). Yet Mr. Petersen 
takes me to task for writing as I did, quite factually, about St. Louis’ 
importance, as if I had specifically indicated 1889. That, it seems 
to me, is stretching a point beyond reason. Thirdly, lumber rafts passed 
Sauk City as late as 1882, and isolated rafts went down the river 
after that date. 

I should like to add also that, in view of the fact that the late Dr. 
Louise Phelps Kellogg carefully checked the statements made in The 
Wisconsin, and that fact is so noted in the Acknowledgment, it would 
seem to me the explicit duty of every reviewer who sought to make 
criticisms in regard to the facts of history put forth in the book, to 
make every assurance before making such criticisms. Mr. Petersen 
has clearly not done so. 

Sincerely yours, 


Sauk City, Wisconsin AUGUST DERLETH 
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II 
April 22, 1943 
Dear Dr. Alexander: 

I appreciate very much your kindness in submitting to me for reply 
Mr. Derleth’s letter regarding my review of his book. 

Under normal circumstances I would not consider a reply necessary, 
but Mr. Derleth seems to have taken personal offense at my kindly 
and well-meant professional criticism. I tried to remember that I was 
reading a book by a novelist, a man of little experience in history, 
but one who had achieved considerable eminence as a literary inter- 
preter of Wisconsin. In the latter rdle I was perfectly willing, indeed 
delighted, to applaud his every effort. I am scarcely willing to salaam 
before him in the réle of a historian of unquestioned repute. 

With this in mind may I say first of all that my review represented 
a thorough and eminently fair appraisal. I find that there were almost 
fifty errors in the first 191 pages. Thereafter I discontinued counting 
them. These errors, in a sense, are perhaps less serious than Mr. 
Derleth’s lack of perspective, and his failure to soundly interpret 
historical facts. 

Two points—the-lead traffic and the lumber trade—illustrate best 
the inadequate research and faulty interpretation of Mr. Derleth. In 
the case of the lead traffic Mr. Derleth cites Dr. Schafer, of blessed 
memory, as authority for his statement that in the peak year of 1847, 
90 percent of the lead was shipped “down the Wisconsin and Missis- 
sippi to St. Louis.” This statement is correct except for one very 
important phrase—down the Wisconsin—which is inserted by Mr. 
Derleth because perchance, he was writing about that stream. Now, 
if Mr. Derleth knew his Wisconsin River Valley and had studied the 
reprint of Chandler’s map in Dr. Schafer’s book opposite page 42, 
he might have avoided this fallacy. Furthermore, had he consulted 
Strange M. Palmer’s account in the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
Collections, he would have read that as early as 1836 the roads between 
Mineral Point and Galena were “ cut up and rendered almost impassable 
by immense trains of heavily laden wagons” carrying “rich and 
valuable” loads of lead to Galena where they were deposited “ prepara- 
tory to being shipped to St. Louis.” 
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In those early days St. Louis newspapers recorded scores of steam- 
boats destined for the Fever River lead mines. It was something to 
advertise if a boat set out from the Galena-Dubuque region for the 
Wisconsin River, even in the mid-forties. By 1847, approximately 40 
different steamboats were visiting the Galena lead mines, 30 of which 
were regulars in the trade. Nine boats docked at Galena in a single 
day in June, or far more than plied the Wisconsin in a single year; 
662 steamboats arrived at St. Louis from the Galena-Dubuque area 
in 1847, or more than plied the Wisconsin River in the entire quarter 
century between 1823 and 1848. A total of approximately 365 differ- 
ent steamboats made about 7,645 trips to the mineral region in this 
same quarter century, and not 5 percent of these boats ever nosed 
their way into the Wisconsin River. The relative standing of the 
Upper Mississippi lead ports is demonstrated by the shipments for 
1853. Out of 425,814 pigs of lead shipped to St. Louis that year, 
Galena is credited with 318,643, Dubuque with 43,852, Potosi with 
23,086, Cassville with 14,186, and Buena Vista with 2,676. Only 
23,471 pigs were shipped via the Great Lakes. It is passing strange 
that an author who blandly states that 90 percent of the lead went 
“down the Wisconsin” can marshal only one steamboat name in the 
whole history of navigation on that stream. It is also strange that he 
should omit from his recital the exploits of the gallant “Maid of 
Iowa” and other diminutive craft. Much of my above statistical data 
comes from a monograph I prepared years ago after carefully combing 
the St. Louis Missouri Republican from 1820 to 1840, the Galena news- 
papers from 1828 to 1856, and the Dubuque papers from 1836 to 1861. 
I am happy to add that Dr. Schafer felt this monograph so unique 
that he asked permission to publish it in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE 
OF History back in 1929. Unfortunately, Dr. M. M. Quaife, a former 
superintendent of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, had already 
accepted it for publication in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 

Mr. Derleth thinks it unfair that I singled out the year 1889 in 
comparing the lumber production of other Upper Mississippi River 
towns with St. Louis. He meant to imply St. Louis’ preéminence be- 
tween 1850 and 1885. So be it! In 1854 St. Louis mercantile interests 
were weeping because their city was so dependent on adjacent areas 
for their manufactured lumber. In 1868 the lumber trade of St. Louis 
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totaled 35,000,000 feet. Of this amount only 20,000,000 came from the 
Upper Mississippi. Since Mr. Derleth has admitted the relative position 
of the Wisconsin River when compared with the Chippewa or the 
St. Croix, it must be obvious what a comparatively insignificant rdle 
the “River of A Thousand Isles” played in the St. Louis picture. In 
1878 the white pine lumber trade of St. Louis was 129,000,000 feet 
compared with 115,000,000 for Minneapolis, 100,569,866 for Eau 
Claire, and 62,097,915 for the Clinton-Lyons lumber yards. There 
were plenty of other towns between Winona and LaCrosse on the 
north and Quincy and Hannibal on the south which possessed mighty 
lumber mills that did much to build up not only Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota, but also Kansas, Nebraska, and the Dakotas. In the light 
of these facts one is justified in urging our novelist-historian to proceed 
more cautiously when making sweeping generalizations. This becomes 
all the more important when one considers that the United States 
Engineers omitted the lumber products of the Wisconsin River from 
their statement regarding the lumber business of the Upper Mississippi 
for 1878 and 1879 “inasmuch as nearly all the lumber made on that 
river is shipped by rail.” 
Very sincerely yours, 
State Historical Society of lowa WILLIAM J. PETERSEN 


ARTICLES 


The Cowculator, published at Chicago in the interests of American 
dairy herd improvement, in its February, 1943, number has a good 
article on “The Great Dairy Crusader—William Dempster Hoard,” 
which recalls Governor Hoard’s many contributions to dairying in 
Wisconsin and indeed the whole world. 


In the Quarterly of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society for April-June, 1943, Harry R. Stevens writes of “The Haydn 
Society of Cincinnati, 1819-1824.” This musical society gave eleven 
concerts during its life and helped lay the musical foundations of 
Cincinnati, which had by 1869, when Theodore Thomas, the German 
orchestra leader, arrived, become “the finest musical center of inland 
America.” The WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF History will soon publish 
two excellent articles by J. J. Schlicher showing the early develop- 
ment of the Milwaukee Musical Society in 1850-60 under Hans 
Balatka, the talented Bohemian Forty-eighter. We wonder whether this 
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predominantly German organization may have been preceded by native 
American musical organizations similar to Cincinnati's Haydn Society. 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography has a dis- 
criminating editorial by Richard H. Shryock entitled “Historical 
Traditions in Philadelphia and the Middle Atlantic Area.” Mr. Shryock 
deplores the tendency of Philadelphians to belittle their city and pleads 
for more interest in Pennsylvania history including a course in state 
history in the public and parochial schools. His final paragraph meets 
the argument “that this is no time for encouraging provincial feeling, 
that in the present crisis we should all think only of being Americans.” 
Mr. Shryock holds (and we think very properly) that: “National 
traditions are sometimes most effectively based on provincial tradi- 
tions... Virginians have been noted for pride in their state; they have 
been just as famous for their services to the country. The boy or 
girl who is a good Pennsylvanian will be a better American for that 
very reason.” This point of view makes as good sense in Wisconsin 
as it does in Pennsylvania. 


The Wisconsin Archeologist for March, 1943, carries Nancy Oest- 
reich’s study of “Butterflies and the American Indian,” which traces 
the butterfly symbol in Indian designs, games, and superstitions and 
legends. Charles E. Brown, curator of the WISCONSIN HISTORICAL 
SOCIETYy’s Museum, describes briefly several Indian trade finger rings 
of the French period in the Museum’s collection, and a committee of 
the Wisconsin Archeological Society recommends a plan for codifying 
Wisconsin archeological sites. 


In the Wisconsin Conservation Bulletin for April, 1943, is P. H. 
McDonald’s story of “The Origin of Forest Protection in Wisconsin ” 
in the early 1920’s. Mr. McDonald in July, 1919, began to organize 
a fire district on privately owned lands in the Brule-Barnes-Drummond 
region. He managed to sell private timber companies the idea and 
persuade them to contribute money for the first fire towers and their 
telephone connections. He also made the town chairmen who acted 
as town fire wardens realize that spring burning of pastures in the 
forest region was not desirable. Mr. McDonald’s missionary work 
eventually led to a revision of the fire laws in 1927 placing authority 
for their enforcement in the Conservation Commission. 











The Society and the State 


I. THE SOCIETY 


NEW MEMBERS 


F pevaes the three months ending January 10 the Society has 
acquired 1 new endowed member, 2 new life members, and 
19 annual members. One annual member has transferred to life 
membership. In the same period 9 members were lost by death or 
resignation. The total membership on April 10 was 1,219. 

The new members are Gustave W. Buchen, Sheboygan; Mrs. 
Irmgard S. Charly, West Allis; Mrs. Ella Stratton Colbo, Racine; 
Robert Haese, Forest Junction; Mrs. William Haight, Madison; 
Gladys J. Haney, Sparta; Edgar G. Hellum, Mineral Point; Dr. Harold 
M. Helm, Beloit; Frank R. Horner, Madison; Charles Krenzke, Racine; 
Carl Marty, Sr., Monroe (Life); Maude E. Mitchell, East Troy; Lola 
E. Pierstorff, Madison; Albert Skare, McFarland; P. S. Southworth, 
Madison; Silas L. Spengler, Menasha; J. J. Stock, Milwaukee; Dr. 
Milton Trautmann, Prairie du Sac; Howard J. Underhill, Superior; 
State College of Washington Library, Pullman, Washington (En- 
dowed); Francis D. Winkley, Madison; Gustav R. Zilisch, Hustisford 
(Life). 

Elmer E. McCollum, Richland Center, changed from annual to life 
membership during the period. 


NECROLOGY 


The following members of the Society have died recently: 

Emeritus Professor Arthur Beatty, English Department, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, February 27. 

Mrs. Mary D. Bradford, educator, Kenosha, February 3. 

Lynn N. Coapman, bank cashier, Wisconsin Dells, March 5. - 

Otto H. Lacher, traveling salesman, Detroit, Michigan, January 23. 

Jessie A. Quimby, a former teacher, Prairie du Sac, March 16. 


ACCESSIONS 


The large collection of papers of Congressman John Jacob Esch of 
La Crosse, which was acquired by the Society less than a year ago, 
(see ante, 26:133), is now available for consultation. Although the 
papers date from 1891 to 1921, they deal almost exclusively with 
the years of Esch’s membership in Congress, 1899-1921. 
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Foremost among the subjects discussed is that of transportation 
legislation. Esch became a member of the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 1903, and reached the chairman- 
ship in 1919. The correspondence contains much comment on the 
regulation of railroad rates in the early years of the century, the man- 
agement of the roads by the government during the World War, and 
their return to private ownership at its close under the provisions 
of the Esch-Cummins Act. Another type of regulatory legislation 
discussed throughout the papers is that of liquor sales. Steps leading 
to the passage of the prohibition and woman’s suffrage amendments 
are outlined in the correspondence. 

The greater part of the collection relates to the years 1914-18. 
Among the many subjects connected more or less closely with the 
First World War are immigration restriction, exportation of contra- 
band of war to belligerent nations, living costs, taxation measures, 
labor shortages, espionage, censorship, and the actual progress of the 
war. 

The campaign of 1920, in which Esch sought réelection and was 
defeated, is the last subject on which there is extensive material. Esch 
himself attributed his defeat to the influence of a combination of 
farmers under the banners of the Nonpartisan League and organized 
labor, together with the failure of the Democrats to put up a candi- 
date and the issue of prohibition. 

There is occasional information on state politics outside the district, 
and on the development of the Progressive movement in Wisconsin. 
The greatest value of the collection, however, probably lies in its 
registry of popular interest and opinion over a long period of years © 


in an extremely aggressive and politically alert section of the United 
States. 


For many years the Brothertown Indians have carefully guarded 
in their homes on the eastern shore of Lake Winnebago a book of 
records of their people. The Brothertowns are the remnants of 
several New England tribes, among whom the Naragansett and the 
Mohican are probably the best known. After the Revolution these 
tribes migrated to a tract in New York State, and were thereafter 
known by the name appropriately chosen for their main village. En- 
croaching white settlers drove them westward once more, and they 
joined the Stockbridges in Wisconsin, eventually settling in Calumet 
County. A heavy, leather-covered volume contains the treaties, laws, 
official correspondence, and records of management of community 
affairs over a period of years, chiefly during the residence in New 
York. A photostatic copy has been made for the Society by the 
permission of the present owner, Corliss Welch, through the instru- 
mentality of President William A. Titus of Fond du Lac. 
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Mrs. F. I. Herriott of Des Moines, Iowa, has selected from the 
papers of her husband, the late Professor Herriott of Drake University, 
a number of letters written by prominent Wisconsin residents of 
German descent describing the part taken by German-Americans in 
the election of Lincoln. Most of the letters were written in 1909-11; 
there are also several from George H. Putnam of New York City and 
others in 1928 and 1929; and a few biographical sketches. These have 
been accessioned by the Society. 


The records of the Wisconsin branch of the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education have been placed in the custody 
of the Historical Society through their president, Marie A. Keating 
of Kenosha. The Wisconsin branch was founded in 1919 and has 
met annually since that time. Owing to the establishment of educa- 
tional organizations in the state and the overlapping of their 
activities, the branch voted in 1942 to dissolve. 


A brief sketch of the first fifty years of the Wisconsin branch of 
the Woman’s Board of Missions for the Interior has been presented 
by Mrs. Edward W. Stickney. The branch was formally organized 
at the Congregational Convention held at Beloit in 1875. 


Charles E. Brown of the Museum has secured additional lists of folk . 
songs that were sung many years ago by settlers at Milwaukee and 
Hudson and by returning California gold-seekers. Mr. Brown has also 
placed in the custody of the Society the records that he kept as secretary 
of the Wisconsin Archeological Society for the years 1910 to 1933. 


In the summer of 1848 Bela B. Hyde and his brother Austin visited 
relatives and friends from New York State who had settled in Mil- 
waukee and the western part of Waukesha County. A copy of the 
record of their trip on the Great Lakes from Rome, New York, to 
Wisconsin, their visit in this state, and their return by rail, stage, and 
steamer along the southern shore of Lake Erie, has been presented 
by Miss Mary H. Fluskey of Kenosha. 





IN THE fall of 1888 Frederick Jackson Turner of Portage enrolled at 
Johns Hopkins University for graduate studies. Among his instructors 
was the special lecturer in history, Woodrow Wilson, and the two en- 
gaged in long discussions over neglected phases in the study of American 
history. Wilson formed a deep affection and admiration for the young 
student and predicted a brilliant future for him. This high regard is 
expressed in a letter recently acquired by the Society and reproduced 
on the opposite page. The letter is addressed to the editor of the New 
York Critic, a magazine devoted to reviews and articles on literature, 
art, and the theater. 
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Princeton, Kew Jersey, 
SO Jansary, 1902. 


Me. Jo Be Gilder, 
Bew York City, 
My dear Mr. Gilder, 
Since your letter leaves me in the 
derek as to what you want with bin, it is 
@ little difficult for se to answer the 
f qvection, Who is the coming man in Ameri- 
freer oan Bistory? Bat on the genoral question 
por no #85 who knows the £1018 need besitate 
& sopent.for the answer. He is Professor 
j Prederick J. Turner, of the University of 
Wisconsin. Both in knowledge and in the 
gift of expression be is already in the 
first oless. he bas not yet published ea 
took. When be does various other writers 
to the country will be willingly sccorded 
a back sest. 
Very truly Yours, 


Nicbo Wolo 


WooDROW WILSON’S OPINION OF PROFESSOR TURNER 
(See opposite page for details) 
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Miss Eva A. Thomas of Owego, New York, is the donor of about 
fifty pieces of correspondence of descendants of Solomon and Submit 
Moore, who settled in Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Wisconsin, and else- 
where towards the middle of the nineteenth century. Among those 
who emigrated to Wisconsin were the Loring J. Smith and Amasa 
Wells families, pioneer settlers at Sharon and Clinton near the southern 
border of the state. The letters are accompanied by genealogical notes 
prepared by Miss Thomas, identifying many of the writers of the 
letters. 


When Anders Erichsen left Norway in 1851 to make his home in 
America, he carried with him a collection of testimonials as to his 
industry and skill in carpenter work. These letters, tied and stamped 
with a consular seal, were given to the Society by the immigrant’s 
grandson, Robert L. Erickson of Route 4, Madison. Translations from 
the Norwegian have been prepared by Professor Einar Haugen of the 
University of Wisconsin. 


The experiences of an Eastern speculator in a Wisconsin “city” 
that never materialized are outlined in a collection of thirty manu- 
scripts recently purchased. The city was the City of the Four Lakes 
on the north side of Lake Mendota; the promoter was William B. 
Slaughter; and the speculator was Slaughter’s brother-in-law, Jacob 
W. Bailey of West Point, New York. Twenty years after the inaugura- 
tion of the scheme Bailey was still paying taxes on 897 city lots. In 
addition to telling the story of the Bailey investment, the papers throw 
some light on the career of Slaughter, who was prominent in the affairs 
of Wisconsin Territory. 


Among the possessions of Theodore J. Widvey presented to the 
Society by his son, E. J. Widvey of Fargo, North Dakota, are a number 
of appointments, 1856-95, signed by various governors of Wisconsin. 
The elder Widvey was first lieutenant in the Dane County Guards 
and his papers contain the original muster roll of the company, which 
became Company K of the Third Infantry, Wisconsin Volunteers, in 
the Civil War. 


While examining a volume from the Wight Library recently pre- 
sented to the Society (see ante, 25:385-87), the Catalogue Division 
discovered a number of pages from a medieval manuscript. Professor 
Gaines Post of the Department of History of the University has 
identified the document as being a small portion of the extensive 
Commentaria produced by Antonius de Butrio, professor of Canon Law 
at Bologna. These excerpts from De Butrio’s works were probably 
copied, Professor Post thinks, in the late fourteenth or the early part 
of the fifteenth century. 
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Microfilm copies of manuscripts pertaining to Wisconsin secured 
from other depositories during the past quarter include the journal 
of Mr. and Mrs. James Drew of Glasgow describing a visit to Lake 
Geneva in the winter of 1845-46, from the New York Historical 
Society; James Duane Doty letter books, memorandum books, and 
“commonplace book,” from the Huntington Library in California; 
and records of the development of the townsite of Astor, now a part 
of Green Bay, from the John Jacob Astor Collection at the Baker 
Library of Harvard University. 


The Museum of the Society has received the following accessions: 

A collection of twenty-eight miniature transportation models from 
the State Department of Public Instruction and produced as a Visual 
Aids Project of the Art Program, W.P.A. 

A silk patchwork quilt of the box pattern, a black silk crepe shawl, 
a carpetbag, baby clothes, a black silk grogram cape, two neck scarfs, 
a pair of light blue kid shoes, two pairs of black leather slippers, a 
collection of five fans, a feather hair ornament, a glove box, two wall 
watch pockets, a watch chain made of hair, and several daguerreotypes 
and tintypes all received from Mrs. William Snow Miller of Madison. 

A souvenir cup and saucer of the “Centennial 1776-1876,” four 
clear glass tumblers with portrait of President Garfield, of about 1880, 
a miniature wood-carving of the “Holy Family,” a colored statuette of 
a young lady, two tape measures, a game, valentines, a beaded bag, 
and four pairs of ladies’ silk lace and cotton openwork stockings, from 
Helen L. Allen, Madison. 

A sword and scabbard, epaulets, red silk sash, leather belt, and 
insignia worn by Theodore J. Widvey, father of donor, when an 
officer in the Third Wisconsin Volunteers during the Civil War, from 
E. J. Widvey, Fargo, North Dakota. 

A clown head savings bank of about 1882 and a drinking horn 
used by her father at Mayville, Wisconsin, about sixty years ago, 
from Marjorie Albert, Milwaukee. 

Two brass shell casings of the type used in the first World War, 
1917-18, from Lieutenant Colonel Leo B. Levenick, Madison. 

An old colonial chair brought from Worcester, Massachusetts, to 
Minnesota and then on to Wisconsin, from Mrs. Charles Bunn, Madison. 


II. THE STATE 


A three-day Latin-American Institute, sponsored jointly by the 
University of Wisconsin and the office of the Coérdinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, was held on the University Campus the middle of 
March. The purpose of this institute was to aid in promoting a better 
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understanding among the Americas, and talks were given on geogra- 
phy, law, Indians and Negroes of Central and Latin America. The 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY’S Museum sponsored an exhibit showing 
the arts and crafts of the countries discussed, and a special display of 
negro literature. President C. A. Dykstra presided at the opening 
session. 


The Jean Nicolet statue, created from funds contributed by Wiscon- 
sin school children, will not be completed until the end of the war 
because of the shortage of bronze. The Nicolet Memorial Commission, 
set up by the legislature several years ago, is having the model brought 
from Chicago to be stored in the capitol for safe-keeping. Sidney 
Bedore, the sculptor, was selected to do the Nicolet statue; it will be 
erected in the park surrounding the statehouse. 


Outagamie County's historical data committee is making every 
effort to keep an up-to-the-minute record of defense activities. A list 
of all high school students in the armed forces and a civilian defense 
scrapbook are being compiled; government bulletins, posters, and 
magazine articles are also preserved. The Lawrence College library 
staff is indexing all stories in any way related to the war, which appear 
in the Appleton Post-Crescent. To the Appleton public library staff 
has been assigned the task of keeping running accounts of all county 
men who enter the service. These card records are kept up-to-date 
from items appearing in the Post-Crescent. It would seem that his- 
torians will have much of the groundwork laid when they undertake 
to write the story of Outagamie County in World War II. 


One of Wisconsin’s early eagles was carved out of a block of wood 
by an unknown soldier. He is much older than Old Abe, for he was 
perched above the front gate of Fort Winnebago, which was built in 
1828. The public library at Portage cherishes him as a museum piece, 
where he can be seen on a high perch, his wings ready for flight and 
his sharp eyes alert to the goings-on about him. 


Organizations are banqueting less and instead are doing their utmost 
in carrying on war work. The Colonial Dames of Wisconsin report 
great variety in their effort. One member is engaged in map-making 
while another is on fulltime duty in a war plant. Some design Red 
Cross and war bond posters, others do volunteer work at blood-donor 
centers, while the furnishing of rooms at Truax Field, Madison, con- 
stituted a special project. Red Cross volunteers, air raid wardens and 
assistants, radio script writers, helpers at USO centers, camp and 
hospital service council members, all can be found on the rolls of the 
Wisconsin Colonial Dames. And such a report would without doubt 
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cover the war activities of many of the woman’s organizations through- 
out the state and nation. 


The United States government kept its pledge made to the Oneida 
Indians, when it paid for the one hundred and forty-ninth consecutive 
year $1,800 “in consideration of the peace and friendship” of these 
Indians. The payment took place at Oneida at a general council meeting 
on February 27. The 3,434 tribe members were encouraged to attend 
the council meeting, at which time Peru Farver, manager of the local 
Indian agency, distributed the fund. Many have left their homesteads 
and are now employed in the paper mills of the Fox River Valley, 
the shipyards of Manitowoc and Sturgeon Bay, and in northern 
Wisconsin. 


Because of the stress of wartime, no state or nationwide Founders’ 
Day program was planned for the ninety-fourth birthday of the 
University of Wisconsin. The institution’s war activities and its “con- 
tributions to the war effort” were discussed during a half-hour radio 
program over a network of Wisconsin stations on Tuesday evening, 
February 5. It was sponsored by the Wisconsin Alumni Association, 
and many Badger clubs throughout the nation planned get-togethers 
to hear the broadcast or transcriptions of it. More than 3,500 University 
alumni and former students were in service according to the broadcast 
announcement in early February. 


LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 
AND MUSEUMS 


One of the most encouraging reports heard at the annual meeting 
of the BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, held at Green Bay on 
February 9, was the treasurer's announcement of “a balance in the 
bank,” the first such good news since the Society was organized. The 
loss of fifteen members by death during the year was recalled during 
the evening by a special memorial service. Harold T. I. Shannon, whose 
work for the success of the Green Bay Convention last summer was 
recognized in his election to the Board of Curators of the State Society, 
was honored by being chosen president of the local group. There was 
a social hour, and refreshments were served from a table beautiful 
with antique silver. 


Have you ever seen a copy of the Saturday Evening Post when it 
was in newspaper form? The BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY in 
its fine spring display of newspapers, at the Burlington public library, 
had copies of the Post in this format dated January 2, 1846, and 
December 22, 1855. 
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On the Burlington streets in early spring Herbert Duckett, president 
of the local Historical Society, was really having a good time “ craning 
his neck up at the high buildings” and making the people curious 
about his peculiar actions. He was doing some spadework for his paper 
given at the Society’s meeting, April 5, at Burlington, when he took 
the members on an imaginary trip through the city in 1870. One reads 
with amazement of the numerous horses in this decade; they kept 
twelve local blacksmiths and five harness makers busy, with twelve 
wagonmakers, one livery stable, two teamsters, and two hostlers making 
their livelihood by means of the horse. Those were the days, it would 
seem, when a really tender horse steak could have made its appearance 
on the dinner table without the horse being missed! 


The Chequamegon Bay Old Settlers’ Club had a gala mid-winter pic- 
nic on February 13 at Ashland. Indeed, Mrs. Frank Deck, who lives on 
a farm five miles southwest of the city, was so sure of having a good 
time that she walked the long distance in order not to miss the get- 
together. President John Rueling of Northland College and Dr. J. M. 
Dodd gave talks; John Roehm, the oldest Ashland resident, told of his 
pioneer experiences; and at one o'clock in the morning the square 
dance was still being called. We are told arrangements were made so 
Mrs. Deck rode home after the evening's fun. 


Father A. F. Siebauer of Campion High School spoke on Joyce 
Kilmer and his relations to Campion at the annual meeting of the 
CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SocIETy held January 14 at Prairie 
du Chien. Members learned that more of the Society’s funds had been 
invested in a war bond. All directors and officers were reélected for 
the current year. 


The DouGLAsS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM has made 
tremendous strides in four years; its opening occurred in Febru- 
ary, 1939, and it is maintained by Douglas County and the city of 
Superior. Mrs. William Dube, curator, in her annual report says 
10,000 persons visited the museum during the year; 900 new loans 
and acquisitions have been made during the year; new contributors 
to the exhibits number 78, and new donors to the special exhibit 
cases, 175. Each month seven special features are changed: the large 
glass case on second floor, two children’s hobby cases, the art case, 
the walls in the art room, the special loans case, and the warfront case. 

Those who were of Scottish descent went trooping to the museum 
in February with rare china dogs, thistle-decorated dinnerware, a 
Scottish doll, a thistle-handled spoon, several pieces of handmade 
needlework, jeweled pins, and other precious heirlooms, where they 
were put on display in the warfront case. 
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An especially attractive collection of almost 100 pieces of wood- 
carving was assembled for April, sponsored by the Superior Art 
Association. Some fine local carvers loaned their sculptural pieces 
which included animals, panels, spoons, vases, and groups of figures; 
China, Switzerland, Mexico, Guatemala, and other countries were also 
represented in the display. 


The memory of Captain Thomas Drinkall, who served in the Civil 
War, is perpetuated at the Platteville Armory where the GRANT 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY has put on display his sword, belt, Colt 
revolver, ammunition, dispatch box, and spurs. His daughter Mrs. 
Walter Brennan of Lancaster is the donor. 


The Hobby Show door receipts are to be used in developing the 
Pioneer Village at New Glarus. The show was promoted by the 
GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY and many entries were dis- 
played in the Zwingli House at New Glarus. An exquisite needlework 
table cloth, fine halters, saddles, and harness, handmade flies for the 
fisherman, quilts, several types of rugs, and hand-hammered parts of 
a miniature boiler on its way to completion were some of the articles 
which helped to increase the Society’s funds. 


Miniature Dresden statues, exquisitely designed, wearing delicate 
lace-trimmed costumes, were among the figurine collection shown in 
February at the KENOSHA HISTORICAL AND ART MUSEUM. Royal 
Doulton, made in England, noted for its fine color and glaze, was 
represented by six pieces, and several Chinese figures in china and 
wood came in for their share of attention. Mrs. Edward M. Meers 
of Kenosha must take great pride in her group of statuettes which 
showed a discriminating taste in selection. 

A memorial service for Mrs. Mary D. Bradford of Kenosha was 
held by the Historical Society on Thursday evening, March 11. She 
was long one of those who worked to keep green the memory of 
Kenosha County’s pioneers and was herself a link between frontier 
Wisconsin and the present. 

W. S. Lamb, recently appointed custodian of the museum and for 


many years a druggist, has planned and reconstructed an “Old Apothe- 
cary Shop.” 


The late Emil J. Bernet of LaCrosse prepared a history of the 
Salzer Memorial Methodist Church for the LA CRossE COUNTY HIs- 
TORICAL SOCIETY which has been appearing in serial form for some 
months in the LaCrosse Tribune and Leader Press. Since he was a 
member of the church for almost fifty-five years and an officer in several 
capacities, Bernet’s story of the church’s growth is without doubt 
carefully recorded. 
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More museum gifts are received from time to time. A carpetbag, 
a Norwegian coin dated 1766, a group of tintypes and photographs, a 
child’s heavy leather shoe with copper toe are among the recent 
additions. 

A. H. Sanford was reélected president of the local society at the 
annual meeting of March 18. 


Members of the LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY had 
their first George Washington party and potluck supper February 19 
at the public library, Lake Mills. Colored slides of Mt. Vernon and 
other historical places in the East were shown. Edward Hein of the 
State Conservation Department, who is looking forward to the time 
when ancient Aztalan will be rebuilt, spoke before the organization 
on March 19. 


John G. Johnson was reélected president of the MANITOWOC 
COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY at the annual meeting held January 26 
at Manitowoc. The number of vice presidents was increased from 
three to ten in order to represent the rural areas more completely. 


The OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MUSEUM has received 
a partially burned dollar bill said to have been found in the pocket of 
a boy who met death in the Peshtigo fire of 1871. 


When the ONEIDA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY met at Rhine- 
lander on January 20, they provided a three-tiered birthday cake for a 
social evening. The occasion was the seventy-third birthday of William 
Hardell. 


Acting Governor Walter S. Goodland spoke at the annual meeting 
of the OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY at 
Appleton on February 22. He was introduced by his brother, Mayor 
John Goodland of Appleton, and recalled some of the “firsts” of the 
county, and spoke on the necessity for providing jobs for the boys 
when they return home from the warfront. A colored picture, “ Treaty 
of the Cedars,” which showed the interior of the Grignon House 
and its surroundings was shown. L. F. Nelson was again elected presi- 
dent of the Society. 


Villa Louis, former home of Colonel Hercules Dousman, at Prairie 
du Chien, marked its opening for the season on May 15-16 with 
pageantry, parade, and much fanfare. The centennial anniversary of 
the building of this showplace in the Middle West was emphasized 
in this year’s celebration, and it is expected that thousands will travel 
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to southwestern Wisconsin to visit this historical landmark during 
the summer. 


A set of fourteen explanatory cards were presented to the Museum 
Prairie des Chiens for their dioramas and paintings by the Milwaukee 
Public Museum. Cal Peters, curator, says these cards will be of great 
help to visitors when viewing these displays. 


A $100 bond issued by the Confederacy in 1861 was presented to 
the RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM by Mrs. Frank Dvorak 
of Racine. 


Another distinguished guest of a local organization was Mrs. Emanuel 
Philipp, widow of the former governor, who returned to Reedsburg, 
her early home, as guest speaker at the sixty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Old Settlers’ Association. She recalled some of the governor's 
experiences when a lad at Sauk City and later at Reedsburg. Mrs. 
Enoch Shultis, aged eighty-two, was present and had attended sixty-five 
meetings in all. Ninety-year-old John Quinn sawed away on his fiddle 
and produced some pleasant, old-time music. 


The members of the SHAWANO COUNTy HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
meeting at Shawano on January 12, agreed that their city could well 
become a center for wintertime sports after viewing an unusually 
beautiful reel of scenes taken in their locality. John Goergen, who 
gave apt comments as the technicolor pictures were shown, has made 
photography a hobby. The Shawano County Council of Defense has 
asked the local society to take charge of all war records. Some time 
was spent in identifying early pictures, which brought out many a 
merry anecdote. 


Scrapbooks are being kept by the VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL 
SociETy of all Vernon County boys in service and of the Vernon 
County war effort. Judge Lincoln Neprud, who is keeping a file of 
all county men in service, is looking up pictures and snapshots to com- 
plete his records. 


Washington County Old Settlers’ Club at West Bend on Febru- 
ary 22 decided to affiliate with the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY under 
the name of the Washington County Old Settlers’ Club and Historical 
Society. The plans to complete incorporation were carried forward. 


Because of the curtailment of travel, the income received by the 
WATERTOWN HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, chiefly from its Octagon House 
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museum, during the past season amounted to $1,536.69, or almost 
$500 less than for 1941. A balance of $1,270.49 was reported as of 
December 31, 1942. At the tenth annual meeting held January 26 
at Watertown, G. H. Lehrkind was renamed president, and a board of 


nine directors of which he is a member is in charge of the Society's 
affairs. 


The research committee of the WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEO- 
LOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY has completed another set of 
records, upon which they worked for the year 1942, dealing with 
the county's history. These are now available at the Oshkosh Public 
Museum library for general use. William I. Sanders has directed the 
committee's work for the past year. The history of Riverside cemetery 
and a story on the beginnings of the Oshkosh True Democrat, the first 
newspaper published in Winnebago County, were prepared. The Na- 
tional Archives came to the aid of the workers by furnishing a 


photostatic copy of a federal map drawn at Winnebago Rapids 
(Neenah) in 1839. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


A new lighthouse tower built in recent years, equipped with electric 
light and fog signal, is a far cry from the oil-lamp apparatus installed 
in 1893 in the Algoma lighthouse, then known as Ahnapee. That 
date marks the beginnings of United States Lighthouse Service at 


the mouth of the Ahnapee River. C. J. Graan is the present light- 
house keeper. 


During seventy-five years of its existence the St. Joseph’s Catholic 
Benevolent Association of St. Joseph’s Church, Appleton, has expended 
more than $50,600 in sick benefits, almost $27,000 for funeral bene- 
fits, and thousands of dollars for other religious, educational, and 
charitable purposes. Its Diamond Jubilee was observed on January 31 
with a thanksgiving mass, an anniversary sermon, and a banquet. 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Elks was 
celebrated throughout the United States and was highlighted by a 
fifteen-minute address by Grand Exalted Ruler E. Mark Sullivan of 
Boston over a nationwide network on February 19. Charles Vivian 
and a group of fellow actors and theatrical men in New York City 
thought a fraternal group might be mutually helpful and promoted 
its organization in 1868. Emphasis is put on patriotism and good 
citizenship; carrying on benevolent and educational work from the 
income of a $650,000 trust fund is one of the order’s notable activities. 
The Diamond Jubilee was celebrated in February by the Elks of Wis- 
consin at Antigo, Green Bay, Marshfield, Superior, and Wausau. 
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In 1843 the boundaries of Delafield were established but the settle- 
ment was called Hayopolis until 1844. The first hotel, now converted 


into a home, can still be seen at the intersection of Highways 30 
and CC. 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. F. X. Orthen was honored at a farewell dinner 
in the Guild Hall of Sacred Heart Church, Eau Claire, February 14. 
He had spent thirty-seven years in the priesthood; his retirement on 
account of poor health followed twenty-two years of service in the 
Eau Claire parish. For one year he was a member of the Board of 
Curators of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, resigning in the fall 
of 1942. 


Twice war has interfered with Green Bay’s Catholic diocesan anni- 
versary celebration. The Golden Jubilee of the founding was unobserved 
in 1918, and the seventy-fifth anniversary passed without celebration 
in early March because of World War II. Before Green Bay became 
a diocese it was a part of the Milwaukee diocese which this year 
will observe its centennial. Bishop Joseph Melcher came to a wilder- 
ness except for widespread settlements, as the first bishop, and traveled 
by rail and horse-drawn vehicle to his twenty-six parishes and thirty- 
eight mission churches. There were then 40,000 Catholics in his see. 
In 1915 Bishop Paul P. Rhode came from Chicago to serve the diocese, 
and under his progressive administration of the past twenty-eight years 
it has become outstanding in the Middle West. 


Some of Wisconsin’s older newspaper birthdays will be noted here; 
for lack of space the younger ones must add a few gray hairs before 
they can enjoy this publicity. A. L. Sherman, editor of the Grant 
County Herald at Lancaster marked the one hundredth anniversary 
of his paper by writing an editorial in which he says that because of 
“the war and all-around shortages special editions are out—for the 
duration.” He expects to issue a centennial edition sometime later. 
“We want to do it right—or not at all.” A second-hand press, and a 
few handfuls of type from Dubuque were the print-shop equipment, 
which happened to have its beginnings in the first house, a log cabin, 
built at Lancaster. James M. Goodhue, one of its most colorful early 
editors, believed in the “unshackled press” and was a “ plain speaker.” 
It is said one of his maxims appeared to have been, “ When you see 
a head, hit it!” Editor Sherman himself selects the historical material 
which he prints each week in his “Old Timers’ Column.” 

The River Falls Journal began its eighty-seventh volume in Febru- 
ary, really eighty-sixth since it was published at Ellsworth one year. 

East Troy News which first came off the press fifty years ago, Febru- 
ary 1, has been issued by its present editor, O. R. Kurzrok, for more 
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than forty-six years. It is now printed on a large four-page cylinder 
press, driven by electric motor, but the editor recalls the use of a 
slow Washington hand press when he took over. 


The Madison public school system observed its one hundred and 
fifth birthday March 1. The first school was the front end of a log 
cabin home. The youngsters were taught by Louisa Brayton, who 


“boarded around” in the parents’ homes and received a salary of 
$2.00 a week. 


Three mail carriers covered the entire city of Manitowoc when its 
mail delivery service was inaugurated fifty years ago, on March 18, 
1893. The city now requires sixteen carriers to handle mail distribution. 


Bacon 5 cents a pound, butter 6 cents a pound, eggs 6 cents a dozen, 
chickens $1.00 a dozen, nice big turkeys 25 cents a piece—what a 
“price ceiling” Mazomanie experienced a hundred years ago! The 
reading of one-hundred-year old letters with these amazing cost-of- 
living items was a part of the centennial program which was carried 
out in early April at Mazomanie. 


The largest museum in the country supported by public funds 
which started in a one-room hall and is now housed in a five-story 
building had an unobserved sixtieth anniversary, February 20. The 
Milwaukee Public Museum began with a staff of two and now has 
eighty-three employees; from an appropriation of $6,000 a year in 
1883, the amount has grown to $200,000. Dr. Ira Edwards, the sixth 
director of the museum, succeeded Dr. S. A. Barrett in 1940. 


St. Mary’s Indian School, Odanah, was founded in 1883, and its 
sixty-year development is appearing in serial form in the Ashland 
Press. The author of this historical sketch is Sister M. Macaria, who 
has spent the greater part of her life at Odanah. 


Masons, their wives and friends, and members of the Order of the 
Eastern Star from all parts of the state attended the Platteville lodge’s 
one hundredth anniversary banquet, March 11. It is the second oldest 
Masonic organization in Wisconsin. 


February 19, 1841, Potosi was incorporated as a village and was 
one of the largest towns in western Wisconsin. In 1837 Celestine 
Kaltenbach, Sr. was named the first postmaster of this town, serving 
for forty-six years; his son Andrew served thirty-seven years, and the 
past winter, Celestine, Jr. assumed the postmastership. Except for 
two eight-year intervals, the post office has been in charge of the 
Kaltenbachs: son, father, and grandfather since 1837. 
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CHURCH ANNIVERSARIES 


Deacon William Trowbridge made long trips by horseback to con- 
duct the services of the Sheboygan Falls Baptist congregation which 
was organized 105 years ago. Early meetings were held in the cabins of 
settlers who had come west to build homes on the Sheboygan River. 
The anniversary of the church’s founding was recalled om February 14 
by special all-day services. The Rev. H. G. Wright is the present pastor. 


Ninety-fifth anniversary: St. James Episcopal Church, Manitowoc, 
February 28. 


Ninety-second anniversary: Congregational Church, Menasha, Febru- 
ary 16. 


Eighty-fifth anniversary: Our Savior’s Lutheran Church, Milwaukee, 
February 7. 


Eightieth anniversary: Congregational Church, Royalton, Febru- 
ary 14. 


Seventy-fifth anniversaries: Nazareth Presbyterian Church, Colum- 
bus, April 11; Methodist Church, Durand, January 31; Congregational 
Community Church, Lone Rock, April 11. 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


The old manse in which Presbyterian Church services were con- 
ducted in the 1840's still stands in the enlarged Lake Ripley cemetery 
at Cambridge. In the early years the members were at times unable 
to raise $100 a year for the pastor’s salary records reveal. The marriage 
fee which was often 25 or 50 cents was sometimes slipped into the 
bride’s hand with the best wishes of the officiating minister. 


The finest Welsh ministerial library in Wisconsin, owned by the 
late Rev. John J. Roberts and the Rev. John R. Jones, was broken 
up by Mrs. John A. Jones at Columbus recently. About 1,000 Welsh 
volumes were acquired by the library of the University of Wisconsin, 
the remainder by the library of the Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia. 


During the spring the fire station and city hall building, a sixty- 
nine-year-old landmark at Eau Claire, was razed. The city jail 
containing two cells was located in the basement for many years. 


Why not plan a hike to see the historic trees in the Fort Atkinson 
region? It has been made very easy, for members of the local D.A.R. 
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prepared and had published several sketches of these trees in the 
March 5, Jefferson County Union. Mrs. Angie Main tells of two linden 
trees which were set out near Busseyville by her grandfather, Thure 
Kumlien. Four miles south of Fort Atkinson, on the McIntyre farm, 
there are hard maples almost 100 years old; others can be seen along 
the road near McCoy Memorial Park on Highway 12. During the 
Civil War hard maples were planted along the highway bordering 
the Damuth farms, a mile east of Fort Atkinson. 


A “ball and claw” bottle of cloudy pink glass, the erect figure 
of a Russian bear which once contained vodka, a delicate amber hair 
tonic container, miniature birds, a bitters bottle in the shape of a 
log cabin, figurines of Carrie Nation and of George Washington are 
among a colorful collection of bottles of every shape and size found 
in the home of Mrs. Otis Trenary at Kenosha. Since little has been 
written on the glass blowers’ art and seldom is a mark of identification 
found on a bottle, Mrs. Trenary has learned to recognize unusual 
pieces through years of collecting. 


Since the Ringling: family of circus fame lived at McGregor, Iowa, 
for a time, J. J. Schlicher’s story “On the Trail of the Ringlings” 
(ante, 26:8-22) has appeared serially in the McGregor North lowa 
Times published in a column conducted by the McGregor Historical 
Society. 

Another sketch contributed to this Magazine (ante, 26:203-7), 
“Old Four Mile House” by Bert A. Gipple, was used by the Black 
River Falls Banner Journal in early April. The descendants of the 
early tavern occupants will probably be recalled by some of the readers 
of the Banner Journal. 


One of the oldest houses on Madeline Island is waiting for some 
organization or individual to convert it into a historical shrine. The 
STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is not in a position to acquire such 
property, and there is no state agency which would obtain and 
administer such a landmark. Unless some group becomes interested 
and takes it over, as was done with the Old Agency House at 
Portage, the old Madeline Island house may disappear. Details can 
be obtained by writing to Mrs. Seeburger, % Mrs. Johnson, La Pointe, 
Wisconsin. 

The Old Mission Church on the island, owned by Beloit College, 
suffered severe damages in late March when a heavy wind destroyed 
much of the roof. Summer tourists find it one of the greatest attrac- 
tions in the northern area. 


Elegant ladies in silk and velvet stopped to chat and watm them- 
selves, back in the eighties, before the English oak fireplace with 
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hand-carved frieze in the T. A. Chapman store at Milwaukee. The 
store’s founder, tall and smiling, would often be found before the 
crackling fire to greet the fashionable shoppers. Then followed a 
thirty-year interval when the cheery spot was dark and almost for- 
gotten, but during the two past Christmas seasons it lent again a 
festive note to the busy store. The fuel shortage the past winter put 
the fireplace to work again, and its glow was welcomed by both the 
shivering shoppers and busy sales folks. The smiling founder, how- 
ever, is a memory now. 


The “House of the Seven Gables,” believed to have been Racine’s 
oldest residence, was razed the past winter. Its timbers were used for 
repairing other houses. 


The Army-Navy “E” production pennant flutters with “Old Glory ” 
over the Ripon Knitting Works in downtown Ripon since late Febru- 
ary. The plant has been producing knitted wool socks and mittens 
and leather mitten shells for every branch of Uncle Sam’s armed forces 
since before Pearl Harbor. The award was fully acclaimed in the 
Ripon newspapers, at which time a detailed history of the pioneer 
industry by Curator S. M. Pedrick also appeared in the Ripon Press. 


When Mrs. Edna Post of Viroqua, Wisconsin, needs pudding recipes, 
she can find dozens of them in an almanac published in England in 
1837, the oldest almanac in her collection. But what really is a helpful 
hint today can be found in an almanac of Civil War days: “The high 
price of coffee and tea and the scarcity thereof, causes many to adopt 
substitutes for beverages. Go where you will, you hear the subject 
discussed; and stepping into homes you are regaled with the odor of 
drying peas, rye, barley, carrots and sweet potatoes.” By cutting sweet 
potatoes fine, and by drying by the fire or in the sun, then putting 
the pieces through a coffee mill and mixing with equal parts of coffee, 
one could do some “coffee stretching,” it was explained. Carrots 
were used much the same way. We're sure Mrs. Post never dreamed 
that her hobby would contribute a coffee substitute in 1943. 


Lincoln High School students, Wisconsin Rapids, were rapt listeners 
to the Lincoln lecture delivered by the Rev. O. B. Ransopher, of the 
local Baptist Church. The 2,028 Lincolniana items, which he has 
gathered in thirty-five years, were displayed at the high school. His 
most remarkable experience, incident to collecting, was a several-hour 
visit with Robert Todd Lincoln in 1921, although his hobby dates 
from 1908 after he had visited the tomb of Lincoln. 
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Ill. OF WIDER INTEREST 


Those who are interested in the question of whether or not Norse- 
men visited the interior of the United States in the fourteenth century 
may wish to know of Iver M. Kalnes’ story published in the Madison 
Capital Times of February 21. With it are used three illustrations: one 
of Oscar Vasby of Ft. Atkinson, holding the halberd or battle-axe 
which he found some twenty years ago on the Vasby farm two miles 
west of Cambridge, Wisconsin; another showing the enlarged Vasby 
halberd with one discovered near Alexandria, Minnesota, a few miles 
from the location of the Kensington runestone; and the third, the 
runestone itself, dated 1362, inscribed with Norse runes, and said to 
have been left there by exploring Norsemen. 

Vasby found his halberd while digging potatoes when he was a 
lad, and he has since begun corresponding with the authors of books 
on this debatable subject. The supposition according to Kalnes’ article 
seems to be that the Vasby axe may have been picked up and used 
by warring Indians, and though found near Cambridge may have a 
bearing on the two Minnesota halberds thought to have been used 
by the Norse explorers. This is a new angle that some of the Ken- 
sington runestone researchers may wish to follow up. 


Judge Joseph B. Oakleaf of Moline, Illinois, was one of the earliest 
and most indefatigable collectors of materials relating to Abraham 
Lincoln. The Oakleaf Collection of Lincolniana has recently been ac- 
quired by Indiana University through contributions made by George 
A. Ball of Muncie, William G. Irwin of Columbus, Ohio, and Frank L. 
Jones of New York City. A specially designed Lincoln Room in the 
University Library, which houses the collection, was opened on Febru- 
ary 13, 1943. With the Lincoln Library of the Lincoln National Life 
Foundation at Fort Wayne, Indiana now has two of the great Lin- 
colniana collections. 


The Mississippi Valley Historical Association held its thirty-sixth 
annual meeting at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, April 22-24, 1943. The pro- 
gram, arranged by a committee headed by Thomas D. Clark of the 
University of Kentucky, included sessions on Special Collections in 
Midwestern Archives; Contributions to Midwestern Cultural History; 
Attitudes of National Groups in America during the World Wars; 
Western, Local, and Economic History; and Agricultural History in 
the Mississippi Valley. Merle Curti of the University of Wisconsin 
presided over a session on recent American history entitled “ A People’s 
Problems”; C. L. Marquette of Northland College dealt with “C. C. 
Washburn and Flour Milling”; and Burr W. Phillips of the University 
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of Wisconsin spoke on “The Réle of Social Studies in Education for 
the Post-War World.” Theodore C. Blegen, dean of the Graduate 
School of the University of Minnesota, was elected president of the 
Association. Despite war-time limitations, the local committee on 
arrangements, whose chairman was Edward F. Misak of the Torch Press, 
saw that the Association was well entertained. 


ERRATA 


EvERY editor knows that no matter how carefully he selects his con- 
tributors and no matter how diligently he pores over proofs, occasional 
errors are certain to creep into his publication. These are some to 
which our attention has been called: 

Mr. Ayres Davies in his lively “ Wisconsin, Incubator of the Ameri- 
can Circus” (March, 1942, p. 295) refers to the circus of the “ Strander 
Brothers” from Burlington. Mr. Herbert Duckett of Burlington kindly 
points out that there was no such circus, but instead that the Stang 
Brothers (Lorenz, Valentine, and Frank) had the show. Unfortunately, 
according to Mr. Duckett, the heavens did not smile on the Brothers 
Stang, and in the early 1890's they went out of business after a season 
during which it seemed to rain every day for weeks. 

Dr. Robert F. Fries commits no great error in the September, 1942, 
number (above, p. 31) when he states in “The Founding of the 
Lumber Industry in Wisconsin” that O. H. Ingram, the Eau Claire 
lumber baron, learned the business in Massachusetts and New York. 
But Mr. Harold S. Stafford of Madison is right in asserting that Ingram 
came to Eau Claire from Canada. He was born in Massachusetts, raised 
in New York where he engaged in lumbering, and spent ten years 
in Canada, 1847-57, before moving to Eau Claire. 

Several helpful friends, including first of all Dean Harry L. Russell 
of Madison, have told us that Dr. Raleigh Barlowe erred in the 
March, 1943, issue (above, pp. 262, 264, 265) in his otherwise excel- 
lent “ Forest Policy in Wisconsin” in referring to State Forester E. M. 
Griffith as “ Griffin.” 











Proceedings of the Ninety-Sixth 
Annual Meeting 


Museum at Madison on October 29, 1942, at 2:45 P.M. 


Present: Edward P. Alexander, Albert O. Barton, Will F. 
Bauchle, Mrs. Ella R. Brader, Mrs. Willard D. Burdick, Morris C. Crandall, 
Mrs. George E. Crosley, Gilbert H. Doane, Mrs. Anna W. Evans, William 
L. Evans, Mrs. Clara B. Flett, Mary S. Foster, L. M. Hanks, the Rev. Joseph 
E. Hanz, Jeanette A. Hays, Frederic Heath, Hjalmar R. Holand, Earle S. 
Holman, Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Robert R. Jones, 
Mrs. Angie K. Main, Martha B. Merrell, Lewis F. Nelson, Mrs. H. G. B. 
Nixon, Mrs. Clinton Nuzum, Robert K. Richardson, Dr. P. L. Scanlan, 
George C. Sellery, Alice E. Smith, William A. Titus, Iva A. Welsh, Mrs. 
George P. White, Lawrence C. Whittet, A. J. Worthman.—35 

Guests: Mrs. Agnes H. Brown, Walter Bubbert, Margaret D. Clark, 
Martin E. Coutant, Lillian Krueger, Ruth Potter, Mrs. M. H. Schlytter, 
the Rev. August Siebauer, Sterling Sorensen,—9. 


After the meeting was called to order by President William A. 
Titus, the reading of the minutes of the last Annual Meeting was 
waived. 

Treasurer L. M. Hanks, in summarizing his report (see pp. 506-12 
below) on the private investments of the Society, pointed out that a 
total of $12,000 had been received from the General Fund as com- 
pared with $12,600 last year and $9,600 from the Burrows Fund, 


T« NINETY-SIXTH Annual Meeting* was held in the Society's 


*With this report we begin a new system of numbering our annual 
meetings. The Society was formed in October, 1846, and annual meet- 
ings were held in 1847 and 1848 though they were not very successful. 
Then on January 29-30, 1849, the Society was reorganized. It completely 
ignored its previous existence and called its meeting of January, 1850, 
the “First Annual Meeting.” Meetings were held annually from that 
time forward, and after another reorganization in 1853, the meeting 
of 1854 was designated the “Fifth Annual Meeting.” But some time 
later the Society began to number its annual meetings, according to the 
1853 reorganization, that is, counting the 1854 one as the “First Annual 
Meeting.” When the annual meeting was shifted from January to October 
an extra meeting was held one year, so that the 1942 meeting was the 
ninetieth one, though held in the eighty-ninth year after the 1853 re- 
organization. There really seems to be no good reason to ignore the 
meetings of the 1846 and 1849 organizations. We shall thus arbitrarily 
refer to our annual meetings from the 1846 date, and the October, 1942, 
meeting is the ninety-sixth annual meeting since October, 1846. 
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a decrease of $500 over last year. The report was accepted and filed. 

Superintendent E. P. Alexander called the roll of local historical 
societies and then read a report on their activities during the year 
(see pp. 491-95 below). 

Mr. George C. Sellery as chairman of the Nominating Committee 
submitted a list of nominations for the Board of Curators. The follow- 
ing incumbents were nominated for three-year terms: Charles E. 
Broughton, Sheboygan; Lucien M. Hanks, Madison; Frederic Heath, 
Milwaukee; Hjalmar R. Holand, Ephraim; Mrs. Arthur T. Holbrook, 
Milwaukee; Fred L. Holmes, Madison; the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 
St. Francis; Mrs. Angie K. Main, Fort Atkinson; Emery A. Odell, 
Monroe; Ralph G. Plumb, Manitowoc; and Lawrence C. Whittet, 
Madison. In place of the Rev. Francis X. Orthen of Eau Claire, re- 
signed on account of the pressure of other duties, Harold T. I. Shannon 
of Green Bay was nominated for the full three-year term. Curtis P. 
Nettels of Madison was named for a two-year term in the stead of 
John D. Hicks, who had moved to California. A motion was made, 
seconded and carried that the nominations be closed. Mr. Bauchle 
moved, Miss Merrell seconded, and the motion was approved that 
the list of nominees be elected. 

Mr. Alexander presented the annual report of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Society (see pp. 497-505 below), which was, on motion, 
approved as read. 

Mr. L. F. Nelson spoke of the need of a historical marker program 
for the state. Mr. Alexander stated that he was gathering information 
from all the other states on their marking programs. Mr. Richardson 
suggested and it was agreed that the Society commend the project 
and urge Mr. Alexander to continue to push the planning of such 
a program. Upon motion by Mr. Hanks, the meeting adjourned. 


The Executive Committee Meeting 


Mr. Titus called the Executive Committee meeting to order im- 
mediately following the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

Present: Edward P. Alexander, Morris C. Crandall, William L. 
Evans, John L. Grindell, L. M. Hanks, Frederic Heath, Hjalmar R. 
Holand, Earle S. Holman, the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, Mrs. Angie 
K. Main, Martha B. Merrell, Robert K. Richardson, Dr. P. L. Scanlan, 
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William A. Titus, Lawrence C. Whittet—15. 


The reading of the minutes of the last meeting of the Executive 
Committee was waived. 


Mr. Alexander presented the report of the Advisory Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Titus, Hanks, Alexander, Sellery, Frederick C. 
Best, Whittet, and Fred L. Holmes. Mr. Holmes was appointed by 
President Titus on October 1, 1942, to replace Professor John D. Hicks 
who had gone to California. 


On October 29, 1941, the Advisory Committee by mail approved 
the preparation of a memorial volume on the life and work of the 
late Dr. Joseph Schafer. 

On January 30, 1942, the Committee resolved to accept $4,000 
from James Joyce in full settlement of the Society’s residuary interest 
in the estate of the late Mary Cousins Joyce; authorized Mr. Hanks 
to purchase $15,000 worth of war bonds and put into shape and rent 
the Society's two-flat property at 18-20 North Butler Street in Madison; 
and placed Irving E. Robson of the Society’s janitorial force on half 
time, beginning February 1, at a salary of $60 per month. 

On June 22, 1942, the Committee agreed that the Society's policy 
of disbursing one-half of the money received for duplicates through 
the General and Binding Fund was desirable and that, if necessary, the 
matter would be considered again when the By-Laws were revised; 
advised Mr. Alexander to go ahead with plans for the Green Bay 
Convention despite the national emergency; approved the 1942-43 
budget in tentative form and authorized Mr. Alexander to make emer- 
gency increases for the staff on whatever plan the Emergency Board 
should approve; adopted a special resolution thanking Professor John 
D. Hicks for his many services to the Advisory Board and the Society; 
and expressed general approval of the typographical changes for the 
Magazine proposed by Mr. Alexander. 

On September 29, 1942, the Committee approved holding the An- 
nual Meeting of the Society on the fifth Thursday of October, 1942, 
instead of the third Thursday provided by the By-Laws; authorized Mr. 
Alexander to issue a special memorial edition of Louise Phelps Kellogg’s 
great book, The French Régime in Wisconsin and the Northwest; and 
considered and made some progress on the revised Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Society submitted by Mr. Alexander. 


The motion was then carried that the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee be ratified. 


Mr. Alexander then submitted a list of eighty-two candidates for 
membership in the Society. Mr. Evans moved that the list be accepted 
and the motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Alexander then presented the invitations of Prairie du Chien 
and of Milwaukee that the next convention of the STATE HISTORICAL 
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SOCIETY be held in these cities. It was agreed that the meeting should 
not be held at Prairie du Chien while gas rationing was in force, and 
Dr. Scanlan moved that the question of holding the convention be left 
to the discretion of the superintendent to be decided closer to the time 
of convention. This motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Alexander told of plans to set up Century Farm awards and a 
Farm Museum. Mr. Evans moved that the Executive Committee 
favored further investigation of the plan and requested Mr. Alexander 
to continue his discussions with Dean Christensen and if desirable 
with the Board of Regents of the University of Wisconsin. The motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Alexander then submitted a tentative budget for the next bi- 
ennium. This requested $53,660 per year for administration; $4,250 
for building maintenance; $8,000 for books and capital; and $3,000 
for binding and shelving—a total of $68,910. Mr. Alexander favored 
asking the Legislature for only absolute necessities, and the only in- 
creases over last year’s appropriations were an additional $1,250 for 
building maintenance recommended by the State Engineer’s Office 
and $2,000 for books and capital to allow for microfilming news- 
papers. The Rev. Mr. Johnson moved that Mr. Alexander be author- 
ized to submit the budget to the proper committee, and the motion 
was seconded and carried. 

Upon motion by the Rev. Mr. Johnson, the meeting adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


EDWARD P. ALEXANDER 
Secretary and Superintendent 


WISCONSIN LOCAL HISTORICAL 
SOCIETIES, 1941-1942 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Superintendent 


AMONG its many functions, the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WiIs- 
CONSIN serves as a big brother to the local historical societies of the 
state. Each local society is an auxiliary member of the state organi- 
zation, entitled to be represented by a voting delegate at our meetings, 
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to make an annual report of its activities to us, to receive a copy of 
each of our publications, and to call on us for brotherly advice and 
guidance. 

There are at present thirty-six local historical societies situated in 
thirty-one counties of the state. Twenty-eight of them are county 
societies; seven, municipal societies; and one, regional society. I have 
had the pleasure of visiting seventeen of the local societies during 
the past year, and if wartime conditions will allow, I hope to see the 
others soon. Two of the societies are new auxiliaries—the Washington 
County Old Settlers’ Club and Historical Society, and the Waushara 
County Historical Society. Twenty-three of the local societies have 
sent in reports of their activities during the past year. Nearly all of 
them have held meetings and have collected materials for their 
libraries and museums. 

The society which undertook the most ambitious meeting of the 
year was the Brown County one. It played host to the First Annual 
Convention of the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY at Green Bay on Au- 
gust 28-29. All who attended the convention agreed that the Brown 
County Historical Society did an outstanding piece of work in helping 
us study Green Bay’s history at first hand. That society has set a high 
standard for coming years, but the Crawford County and Milwaukee 
County societies are both anxious to have us meet with them this next 
year if wartime conditions will permit. 

Holding a successful state historical convention, such as the Green 
Bay one, has many beneficial results. One of them is that the com- 
munity which plays host takes new interest in its historical society. 
The Brown County organization, for example, obtained about 200 
new members. A second result is that other historical societies. of the 
state receive inspiration. Thus the Beloit, Kenosha County, Oconto 
County, Shawano County, and Waukesha County societies listened to 
reports of the Green Bay Convention from one or more of their mem- 
bers who attended. 

Some of the local historical societies have held very unusual meet- 
ings during the year. At Beloit, for example, an outline of Beloit 
history has been worked out, and a different phase of Beloit’s past is 
studied at nearly every meeting. No attempt is made to adhere to 
chronological order, but over a period of ten years, say, much of the 
outline will have been covered by the papers. Another feature of 
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the relations between the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY and the Beloit 
society deserves emulation. Ayres Davies’ article, “ Wisconsin, Incu- 
bator of the American Circus,’ was first read before the Beloit 
Historical Society and then printed in the WISCONSIN MAGAZINE OF 
History last March. The STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY is glad to re- 
ceive unusually excellent papers delivered before the local societies and 
will print them occasionally if they are suitable for the Magazine. 

The La Crosse County society has had a program similar to Beloit’s. 
The economic, social, and cultural history of the county has been 
stressed, and this society is the only one in the state to work out a 
continuing publication program. Since 1931 five small but valuable 
volumes have been printed, and another one is in press at present. 

Other unusual meetings have been held by the local groups. The 
Crawford County society took part in the annual opening of the 
Dousman House at which an excellent pageant of Prairie du Chien 
history was viewed by several thousand people. The Green County 
society put on a remarkably successful Folkfest with music and folk 
dances by Old American, Swiss, Irish, and Norwegian descendants. 
Held on Kilbi Sunday, this event attracted some 600 people. Several 
of the monthly meetings of the Milwaukee County society have been 
high in entertainment value, especially the one which dealt with the 
story of Houdini and included many tricks of magic. The Watertown 
Historical Society holds an annual Pioneer Program with a pageant 
as part of the entertainment, and this society has also planned joint 
meetings with the Lake Mills-Aztalan and the Fort Atkinson societies. 
The Winnebago County society has an interesting plan of calling upon 
its older members at its meetings to tell what they can remember about 
different historical subjects, such as, for example, the early physicians 
of Oshkosh. The society’s secretary takes down the discussion and 
then later compares it critically with the printed accounts that are 
available. 

The local historical societies of the state illustrate the rising inter- 
est of citizens in local history by the rapidity with which they acquire 
museums. Not only do all the societies collect museum materials, but 
during the past year great progress has been made in housing these 
collections. The Fort Atkinson Historical Society has purchased the 
site of old Fort Atkinson with a substantial brick house which can 
eventually be made into an attractive headquarters and receive the 
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collections now displayed in the Dwight Foster Library. The Green 
County Historical Society’s Pioneer Village project at New Glarus 
which calls for nine buildings is now under way with a log com- 
munity house already up and materials donated for the pioneer cheese 
factory and the Norwegian cabin. The society has also been assured 
that the “Idle Hour” estate near Monroe will eventually be given to it 
by Mrs. Mary Ludlow Luchsinger. 

The Lake Mills-Aztalan society opened the old Aztalan church as a 
museum this year, in five months had 1,643 visitors, and went on to 
purchase the property between the church and Aztalan Mound Park. 
A century-old stone barn in Orfordville is to house the museum of the 
Luther Valley society. Beautiful new headquarters have been acquired 
by the Manitowoc County society—the Rahr Civic Center given by the 
Reinhardt Rahr Estate. The Milwaukee County society has obtained 
an aged log cabin to be rebuilt as Solomon Juneau’s trading post. The 
Vernon County society at Viroqua has acquired the house of the late 
John J. M. Dawson for its headquarters. 

The museum activities of the local historical societies seem to be 
increasing with the war. The Douglas County society’s museum has 
had some excellent monthly exhibitions shown in special cases, in- 
cluding one on the Norwegian background, another on the War Fronts, 
and several on hobbies. A trophy room in the new armory at Platteville 
has been fitted up with military equipment from past wars by a 
committee including members of the Grant County Historical Society. 
The Kenosha County society has moved into roomier quarters in the 
county courthouse, though its collections are still overcrowded. The 
Grignon Mansion at Kaukauna has had a good season, thanks to 
the efforts of the Outagamie County Pioneer and Historical Society. 
The Sauk County society at Baraboo is keeping its museum open 
Sundays in order to serve workers at the Badger Ordnance Plant who 
could not attend otherwise. The Walworth County society has made 
arrangements to place its collection in storage with the Mathieson 
Memorial Library at Elkhorn. The Jackson County and the new 
Waushara County societies aroused much interest in their work by 
displaying selected collections at their county fairs. 

The impact of total war and gasoline rationing is certain to hurt 
historical society work to some extent. People have more pressing 
things to do in connection with the war effort. Gasoline rationing 
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will almost completely destroy the historical pilgrimage type of meet- 
ing. The historic house museum which depends upon the tourist trade 
for support will lose attendance and revenue. 

But there is still a place for active historical society work. We like 
to know more about our country’s past at a time when she is in danger. 
And we want to be sure that the war efforts of the people of our 
community, in military service or on the home front, are properly 
remembered. The War Records Commission set up by the Wisconsin 
Council of Defense will welcome the help which local historical 
societies can give in collecting the records from which the history of 
the community at war is to be written. War records activity is a new 
opportunity for local historical societies to serve their communities. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


(The first officer listed is the president and the second the secretary, 
except when otherwise indicated.) 


1. ASHLAND COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ashland (includes 
Chequamegon Bay region: Ashland, Bayfield, and Iron counties), Dr. John 
M. Dodd, Ashland; John C. Chapple, Ashland 

2. BELOIT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Clarence S. Paine, Beloit; Mrs. 
Minnie M. Wallace, Beloit 

3. BROWN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Green Bay, Harold T. 
I. Shannon, Green Bay; Earl G. Wright, Green Bay 

4. BURLINGTON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Herbert C. Duckett, Burling- 
ton; Mrs. Louis H. Zimmermann, Burlington 

5. CRAWFORD COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Prairie du Chien, 
Judge Jeremiah O'Neil, Prairie du Chien; Louise Root, Prairie du Chien 

6. DODGE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Beaver Dam, George B. 
Swan, Director, Beaver Dam; Albert Anderfer, Beaver Dam 

7. Door COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sturgeon Bay, Hjalmar 
R. Holand, Ephraim; Mrs. Clara Egan, Sturgeon Bay 

8. DOUGLAS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Superior, P. G. Strat- 
ton, Superior; Mrs. Rufus Stephenson, Superior 

9. FORT ATKINSON HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Stanley Schafer, Fort 
Atkinson; Mrs. Zida C. Ivey, Fort Atkinson 

10. GRANT COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETy, Platteville, Virgil L. 
Showalter, Lancaster; John L. Grindell, Platteville 

11. GREEN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Monroe, Mrs. Esther 
Stauffacher, New Glarus; Mrs. Anna B. Whitcomb, Monroe 

12. JACKSON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Taylor, David A. Blen- 
coe, Alma Center; Mitchell Red Cloud, Merrillan 
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13. KENOSHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Kenosha, C. E. Dewey, 
Kenosha; Carrie I. Cropley, Kenosha 

14. KBWAUNEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Algoma, Joseph G. 
Lazansky, Secretary, Kewaunee 

15. LA CROSSE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, La Crosse, Albert H. 
Sanford, La Crosse; Harry J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse 

16. LAKE MILLS-AZTALAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Mills, Mrs. 
G. P. White, Lake Mills; Ruth Potter, Lake Mills 

17. LANGLADE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Antigo, J. W. Parsons, 
Antigo; Earle S$. Holman, Antigo 

18. LUTHER VALLEY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Orfordville, Will F. 
Bauchle, Beloit; Emma Borkenhagen, Janesville 

19. MANITOWOC COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Manitowoc, J. G. 
Johnson, Manitowoc; Elsa L. Dramm, Manitowoc 

20. MILWAUKEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Milwaukee, Frederic 
Heath, Milwaukee; Marion G. Ogden, Milwaukee 

21. MINERAL POINT HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Robert M. Neal, Mineral 
Point; D. M. Morgan, Mineral Point 

22. OCONTO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Oconto, Mrs. Cleo F. 
Meeuwsen, Oconto; Josie M. Cook, Oconto 

23. OUTAGAMIE COUNTY PIONEER AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Ap- 
pleton, Lewis F. Nelson, Kaukauna; Sarto Balliet, Appleton 

24. POLK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Balsam Lake, Dr. R. G. 
Arveson, Frederic; E. E. Husband, Balsam Lake 

25. RACINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Racine, Richard G. 
Harvey, Vice-President, Racine; Dorothy Perham, Racine 

26. SAUK COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Baraboo, Mrs. O. J. Cole- 
Allison, Baraboo; Morris C. Crandall, Baraboo 

27. SHAWANO COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Shawano, Mrs. W. C. 
Zachow, Shawano; Mrs. Carl Raddant, Shawano 

28. SHEBOYGAN COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Sheboygan, Charles 
E. Broughton, Sheboygan; E. A. Hickey, Sheboygan 

29. VERNON COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Viroqua, Mrs. Clinton 
Nuzum, Viroqua; D. E. Slack, Viroqua 

30. WALWORTH COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Lake Geneva, Dr. 
George Van Biesbroeck, Williams Bay; Ethel L. Gray, Williams Bay . 

31. WASHINGTON COUNTY OLD SETTERS AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
West Bend, Mrs. George Kuehlthau, Acting President, West Bend; Arthur 
E. Kuehlthau, West Bend. 

32. WATERTOWN HISTORICAL SOCIETY, G. H. Lehrkind, Watertown; 
Marcella Killian, Watertown 

33. WAUKESHA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Waukesha, Dr. M. 
R. Wilkinson, Oconomowoc; Mrs. Edith M. Tallmadge, Waukesha 

34. WAUSHARA COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, Wautoma, Robert R. 
Jones, Wild Rose; Arthur Dietz, Wautoma 

35. WAUWATOSA HISTORY COMMISSION, James L. Foley, Executive 
Chairman, Wauwatosa; Arno C. Rutz, Executive Secretary, Wauwatosa 

36. WINNEBAGO COUNTY ARCHEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL So- 
CIETY, Oshkosh, R. J. Barnes, Oshkosh; William I. Sanders, Oshkosh 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE REPORT, 1941-1942 


By EDWARD P. ALEXANDER, Superintendent 


THE PRIMARY object of a great historical society like ours is to pro- 
vide the community it serves with a memory. We all know personally 
what a handy thing a good memory can be. Only the fool fails to 
learn by experience, we say scornfully. But a large community like 
the state of Wisconsin forgets its past very easily, and each new 
generation tends to repeat the same old futile mistakes. Yet if our 
Historical Society does its task well—makes the meaning of the state’s 
past clear to ordinary citizens and school children, to research students 
and civic leaders—there is hope for the future. 

During the past year the STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY has tried to 
reach the men, women, and children of Wisconsin in varied ways. 
First of all let us mention our publications. The WISCONSIN MAGA- 
ZINE OF History has from its beginning in 1917 been intended for 
popular reading. Its articles, book reviews, and reports of historical ac- 
tivities throughout the state have been honestly and often charmingly 
written. And now after twenty-five years’ experience, its format has 
been completely redesigned. We trust that our readers will find the 
Magazine easier to read, and we hope that its new, bright cover will 
entice more people to look inside. 

The Society also has in press a little volume, which will soon be 
ready for distribution to our exchanges and to those who request it. 
It is entitled Joseph Schafer; Student of Agriculture and contains essays 
on Schafer, the historian, by the late Dr. Louise Phelps Kellogg; on 
Schafer the man, by his friend, Clarence B. Lester of the Free Library 
Commission of Wisconsin; and an excellent bibliography of Schafer’s 
writings by Everett E. Edwards and Thomas J. Mayock of Washington, 
D.C. The Society also has published its regular volume of Proceedings 
covering the annual meeting of last year, and its Check List of Wis- 
consin Documents has appeared bimonthly. 

In January the Society began to issue a new publication, the Wis- 
consin Historical News. It appears each month, and is designed to 
interest the newspapers of the state in Wisconsin history. The clip- 
ping service to which we subscribe reveals that a great many of the 
State’s papers are running stories taken from the News. Its column 
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of short notes entitled “ Wisconsin History Shows That...” is especially 
popular. 

The Society held two very important meetings during the past year 
in addition to the regular business meeting. Founders’ Day was ob- 
served on January 30 in Madison with a dinner at the Memorial Union 
attended by 125 people. Chief Justice Marvin B. Rosenberry, Miss 
Susan B. Davis, and the Rev. Peter Leo Johnson spoke, and the meet- 
ing adjourned to view the special museum exhibition entitled “ Pioneer 
Life in Wisconsin” in the ground-floor corridor of the Library. 

The First Annual Convention of the Society was held at Green Bay 
on August 28-29. There were 198 people from all over the state who 
signed the convention register. The features of the meeting included 
several excellent papers on Green Bay history; a short historical pil- 
grimage which passed a dozen points of interest and visited the Fort 
Howard Hospital and Surgeon’s Quarters, the Tank Cottage, and the 
historical murals in the new De Pere post office; a delightful reception 
at the John Cotton House: Wisconsin’s American Home; a dramatic 
sketch of great historical figures of the region entitled “Green Bay 
Homecoming”; and an address-recital by Dean Theodore C. Blegen 
of the University of Minnesota. The Brown County Historical Society 
certainly made our brief stay in Green Bay a memorable one. 

The superintendent of the Society is also in the midst of presenting 
a radio history of the state. This is heard each Monday on the College 
of the Air series of Station WHA and is entitled “ Wisconsin’s Yester- 
days.” 

The Museum, too, has been used so as to throw fresh light upon 
Wisconsin history. The main ground-floor corridor of the Library has 
been equipped with cases and lights, and changing displays have been 
prepared during the year. They have run as follows: Wisconsin’s 
Indians; The French Régime in Wisconsin; Pioneer Life in Wisconsin; 
Traveling Wisconsin’s Waterways; Wisconsin in the Civil War; 93 
Years at the University of Wisconsin; They Made Wisconsin, a Story 
of Immigration; and Worth Fighting For. We do not know how 
many thousands of people see these special shows each month but 
we know the figure is large. Materials from all departments of the 
Museum and Library have been used in the displays. The regular staff 
and volunteer helpers from the University have worked together to 
produce the exhibitions. 
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The Society also owns about 350 excellent portraits. On the first 
of the year we began to feature a “Portrait of the Week” in a bril- 
liantly lighted spot on the first-floor landing of the Library. The portrait 
has a case of related museum materials placed beneath it and a 300- 
word label beside it. Both Madison newspapers have kindly reproduced 
the portrait and the label each Sunday. 

This is just a beginning of what needs to be done with the Museum. 
We need our regular Museum collections rearranged on sound display 
principles; we need to codrdinate our program with the local schools; 
we need to keep the Museum open evenings and on Sunday afternoons, 
to present lectures, gallery talks, and special activities for the children. 
We need to send our displays out to the schools of the city, and ulti- 
mately the state, in regular fashion. “Worth Fighting For,” our 
pictorial exhibit of the various freedoms and opportunities which 
Wisconsin has stood for, is being done in duplicate and will travel 
about the state during the coming year, but this is just a beginning. 
In normal times, we would carry on many of these activities during 
the coming year, and while the war will slow us down somewhat, we 
still hope to move forward. 

It is a pleasure to report that the activities carried on by the 
Society have attracted increased membership, despite wartime condi- 
tions. We have acquired 6 new life members and 76 annual members. 
In addition, 4 annual members have seen fit to acquire life membership, 
and 5 more have become life members automatically after paying 
dues for twenty-five years. During the year we lost 44 members by 
death or resignation. This leaves our present membership at 1,208 
as compared with 1,170 on October 10, 1941, an actual net increase 
of 38. 

The Society has had a good year in obtaining the research materials 
which make it possible to know more about the state’s memory. The 
Library has added 9,163 titles during the year, including books, pam- 
phlets, and newspaper volumes. It continues as the largest library of 
any historical society in the country with a total of 669,198 titles. 
It should be emphasized that 78 percent of these new acquisitions came 
as gifts. The people of the state are most generous to us, so generous 
that we cannot begin to mention by name all those who have given 
us materials. It is most gratifying to observe how intelligent this giving 
is. Scores of people have come in or written us about prospective 
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gifts with this general sentiment: “You may already have this, but 
if so, we'd rather have you dispose of it than for us to do so.” It is 
this generous spirit which has enabled our Library to acquire such 
outstanding collections. 


STATISTICS OF LIBRARY ACCESSION 
For the year ending September 30, 1942 
Books by purchase (including 


ye 1,287 
I itn ceeainitnceneseaiteininieuneniil 3,214 
A ence 4,491 
Pamphlets by purchase (including 
EEE a 278 
EE EE Ee 3,718 
Pamphlets from newspaper clippings 
EEE ee ere 322 
EE 4,318 


Bound volumes of newspapers by pur- 
chase (indexes and other publications 
kept in Newspaper Division are 


counted with newspaper volumes)___ 131 
Bound volumes of newspapers by gift-. 223 
Total newspaper volumes ~..---------- 354 
Total accession of titles (excluding 
engravings, photographs, and maps) ---~-- 9,163 
Engravings, photographs, and maps by 
purchase (including exchanges) —.-~- 92 
Engravings, photographs, and maps 
SUIT ssnicetnanicaiipeemiciattiandulanutaiatnianeds 1,293 
Total engravings, photographs, and maps-_---_- 1,385 
Estimated strength of the Library: 
Le 323,367 
II inttelinsinh catenin tiniesiniidimenannmmaedh 345,831 
Total number of titles (books, news- 
SE EE 669,198 
COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 
1941 1942 
Total accessions (books, pamphlets, and newspapers) 9,055 9,163 
Percentage of gifts in accessions _.____._--------~- 72 78 
Percentage of purchases in accessions (including 
I ade iain inland atiiaiaiatabbadiehiamionant 28 22 
Books by gift (including duplicates) _.......----- 3,985 5,408 
Pamphlets by gift (including duplicates) .......--- 6,837 8,804 
Engravings, photographs, and maps by gift (including 
Fr ag RR REET Si ane ee 403 1,404 


Newspaper volumes by gift (including duplicates)____ 313 223 
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Total gifts (including duplicates) ~...-__.-------- 11,538 15,839 
Percentage of gifts that were duplicates_._._...._..-_ 41 47 
Percentage of gifts that were accessions_._......._-- 59 53 


We can mention only one individual gift by name. This is the 
carefully chosen library of the late William Ward Wight (1849-1931) 
of Milwaukee, a life member of the Society and also in turn curator, 
vice-president, and president. His daughter, Miss Elizabeth von B. 
Wight of Milwaukee, kindly turned over some 3,000 volumes to us, 
allowing us to distribute them between our Library and the University 
of Wisconsin Library. The books are especially strong on the question 
of Louis XVII of France and the various claimants who pretended to 
be the Lost Dauphin, including Eleazer Williams, for long a resident 
of Wisconsin. It is most gratifying to mention also the unfailing kind- 
ness of the University Library in working with this Society. Not only 
do we share the same beautiful building, but Mr. Doane and his staff 
have been most codperative in helping determine policies involving 
both institutions and in securing and turning over to us many volumes 
which fall within our fields of collection. 

Our various special divisions have reported considerable progress 
during the year. The Manuscript Division has received materials from 
110 different individuals or organizations from as far away as Massa- 
chusetts on the east, Louisiana on the south, and California on the 
west. Among the valuable acquisitions are the papers of John J. Esch, 
co-author of the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act of 1920, who 
represented the La Crosse district in Congress from 1899 to 1921 and 
then was a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 1921-28. 
His papers consist of nearly 200 letter boxes and some 50 volumes. 
Other outstanding accessions are the papers of Fritz and Mathilde 
Franziska Anneke, some 2,000 items relating to these German- 
American intellectuals who fled to Milwaukee after the Revolution of 
1848; and the manuscript materials turned over by the Federal Writers’ 
Program of the Work Projects Administration, especially the 303 
completed biographical sketches and 356 incomplete sketches of 
Wisconsin figures. In addition to arranging many important collec- 
tions, the Manuscript Division has prepared 13 volumes of the Draper 
Manuscripts for microfilming, the films to be exchanged for films of 
the related manuscripts of William Preston in a special arrangement 
with the Library of Congress, the New York Public Library, and the 
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Virginia State Library. Miss Smith of the Manuscript Division with 
the aid of workers of the Historical Records Survey completed a 
manuscript list of all the Society's holdings except the Draper Manu- 
scripts (an inventory of which was printed in 1906). This new guide 
will be published by the Society during the next year. 

The Newspaper Division has received many accessions during the 
year, the most important of which have been about 500 volumes 
added by the John R. Commons Labor Research Library and a generous 
gift of some 33 bound volumes of early La Crosse newspapers from 
the La Crosse County Historical Society. The chief problem of the 
Newspaper Division is an urgent need for storage space. During 
the year definite policies have been adopted reducing the number of 
general out-of-state newspapers taken, to about one for each of the 
Federal Reserve districts, purchasing papers on microfilm where pos- 
sible (we are now receiving eight of the larger papers of the nation 
on film), and beginning the filming of our Wisconsin county papers. 
Microfilming will probably eventually solve our problem of handling 
our current papers. The film is as permanent as the best rag paper, 
as contrasted with newsprint made from wood pulp which goes to 
pieces in twenty-five or thirty years. The film also occupies only 4 per- 
cent of the space of the regular papers. When these two factors are 
considered, the film can be shown to be as cheap as the regular papers 
which need to be bound and require much shelf and building space. 
Eventually, the Society should microfilm all its newspaper collection 
back until about 1880 when newsprint made of wood pulp began to 
be used. But, even if this is done, proper use of the collection (which 
at present consists of about 50,000 volumes) will eventually demand 
more space. 

The Document Division reports two developments during the year. 
One of them is good, namely the solution of the division’s binding 
problem by provision for a regular binding allocation, made possible 
chiefly by the fact that we are not binding Wisconsin newspapers 
which are to be microfilmed. The other development is one of de- 
creasing space—the United States patents, of which this Society has 
a complete collection, require sixty-nine feet of shelf space each year. 
This condition points again to the need of the Society for additional 
room. 

Certain work of the Museum has already been mentioned above, 
but its more regular functions have also gone forward during the 
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year. The Museum has received 476 accessions of valuable materials 
from 106 donors. Here again it is impossible to list the acquisitions 
individually. The Museum also prepared twenty-five special exhibitions 
for the instruction of its visitors during the year and showed one 
photographic exhibit on the life and work of Carl William Scheele, 
European apothecary-chemist, prepared by Dr. George Urdang. At- 
tendance at the Museum on the fourth floor was nearly halved during 
the year, dropping from 8,095 to 4,450 for University and school 
classes. ‘This decrease, caused by restrictions upon bus and automobile 
transportation, has doubtless been more than offset by the number 
of visitors who have seen the exhibits in the ground-floor corridor. 
But the decrease clearly shows that we shall have more time to work 
on rearranging the regular collections and on promoting the use of 
the Museum by the local schools. 

The impact of war, the fifth which the Society has known since 
its founding in 1846, has affected our activities in a thousand ways. 
The chief problem of the Society is to find space for its rapidly grow- 
ing collections, but a permanent solution must be postponed until 
after the war. Likewise any thoroughgoing improvement in the 
problems of ventilation and lighting of our building is out of ques- 
tion for the duration. But temporary improvements are being 
attempted, and careful plans must be laid so that we shall be ready 
to proceed to more permanent solutions when the war is won. 

There have been a great many changes in the staff of the Society 
since last October. Two of the most important employees ever to 
serve the Society and the state have died—Annie Amelia Nunns, 
assistant superintendent, on January 5, 1942, after nearly fifty-three 
years of service; and Louise Phelps Kellogg, senior research associate, 
on July 11, 1942, after serving forty-one years. Irving Robson, chief 
janitor, was compelled to go on half time in February, 1942, after 
thirty-five years with the Society. Mrs. Lila Hillyer, who had divided 
her time between the Cataloguing and Manuscript divisions since 
1940, resigned on September 12, 1942, to take additional schooling. 
Elizabeth Meyer, who had been with the Document Division since 
November, 1940, left in July to accept a position in the Naval Train- 
ing School Library at Jacksonville, Florida. 

No attempt has been made to replace either Miss Nunns or Miss 
Kellogg. Instead, their work has been distributed. Evelyn M. Pehlke 
has been made principal clerk stenographer, taking over many of 
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Miss Nunn’s duties. In Miss Pehlke’s place, Mrs. Bernice A. Engen 
has been employed to act as secretary for the superintendent. The 
Museum staff has been increased. John W. Jenkins, a most promising 
young man, was made assistant curator there on March 2, 1942, but 
was granted military leave on August 18, 1942. His place has been 
taken by Mrs. Margaret Davis Clark, formerly state supervisor of the 
Federal Art Program in Wisconsin. Harry E. Lichter was also ap- 
pointed a technical assistant or fellow for the Museum on 
June 12, 1942. 

The resignations of Mrs. Hillyer and Miss Meyer allowed us to 
experiment with using student help for some of the more routine 
tasks of the Library. Verena Barlow of the staff of the Reference 
‘Division has been moved to the Document Division. Four students— 
Jo Ann Plummer of Eau Claire, Gerry Fleming of Eau Claire, Laura 
Stasieluk of Racine, and Janet Callahan of Eau Claire—have begun 
work with us, the first two in the Reference Division, and the others 
in the Cataloguing and Manuscript divisions. Two new students 
have replaced others in the Newspaper Division—Donald R. Mattson 
of St. Croix Falls and John Burke of Madison. 

The placing of Mr. Robson on half time has resulted in Henry 
Hendrickson’s heading the building maintenance staff with the title 
of maintenance man. Thomas J. Hobbs has become a full-time janitor, 
the messenger work which he was doing having been eliminated. 
Two students are doing excellent work with this division—Norman 
Harding, who came to us on February 10, 1942, and Herman Ander- 
son, who began work this fall. 

The Emergency Board very kindly granted us funds to raise all 
salaries below $2,500 by $10 per month in order to meet the in- 
creased cost of living brought on by the war. It is hoped that the 
state will grant us additional funds during the next biennium to 
maintain these emergency levels. 

This brings us to the financial status of the Society. Though we do 
not have enough money to do everything we should do, we feel that 
in a time of emergency like this we should not ask the Legislature 
for much additional money. The 1941 Legislature granted us $50,000 
a year for operations, which with the $6,000 we received from the 
University Library as their share in maintaining the building, gives 
us $56,000. If the Emergency Board maintains for the second six 
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months the amount granted for our emergency salary increases, this 
will give us $3,660 more, a total of $59,660 for operations. Some 
$56,000 of this amount goes for salaries, and that does not even pay 
our regular staff, for we need to draw on our Private funds for nearly 
$16,000 more. An institution like ours keeps open about eighty hours 
a week, and this demands a fairly large personnel. 

In addition the state has granted us $3,000 this year for mainte- 
nance of this building, not a large sum to keep up a million-dollar 
structure. We also receive $3,000 for binding and shelving, a satisfac- 
tory amount so long as we have discontinued binding our newspapers. 
But when we come to our fund for books and other capital, we are 
not so happy. For many years this fund stood at $10,500. Now it is 
only $6,000. More than half this sum is used for periodicals and 
continuations alone. And the microfilming we plan to do must be 
paid for from this fund also. We hope the Legislature will increase 
it by $2,000 a year during the coming biennium. 

In general, the Society seems to have moved forward during the 
year in obtaining the material of the state’s past and in putting it to 
use for the good of the present. When we observe the sacrifices made 
by Wisconsin people in settling this state and in taking part in 
previous wars, we feel more confident about the outcome of the pres- 
ent struggle. When we see how people from every nation of Europe 
have learned to live together in Wisconsin without warring on each 
other every generation, we take hope for the future of the world. 
And especially do we find comfort in the words of Carl Schurz of 
Watertown, Wisconsin, written in 1863 in the heat of the great Civil 
War: “Men may laugh at ideals because they often contrast so strongly 
with reality. Enthusiasm is, nevertheless, the finest thing in man; so 
long as it lives Youth does not die.” 











FINANCIAL SUMMARY, PRIVATE FUNDS 


June 30, 1942 
By LucIEN M. HANKS, Treasurer 


ASSETS 
GENERAL FUND 
Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
ae $223,702.26 
Real Estate—133 E. Gil- 
ian 2,519.30 


Cash—First National Bank 6,007.98 $232,229.54 


Income: 
State Treasury—Private 





Funds Income ~__--- $ 20,007.21 
Cash—First National 
SS oa 305.12 
Commemorative Coins_-_ 2,134.00 22,446.33 
Total General Fund 
BURROWS FUND 
Principal: 
Bonds, Mortgages, and 
SE $253,171.47 
Real Estate—Ramsay 
a 11,885.66 
Celeste K. Burrows Trust 
SE 51,856.07 
Real Estate—Burrows -. 9,746.19 
Real Estate—18-20 N. 
lias 11,033.77 
Real Estate—133 E. Gil- 
ee 5,038.60 


Real Estate—Nitek Loan 1,195.00 
Declaration of Trust— 








Swenson Property --- _—1,913.53 
Segregated Trust—Union 
Trust Company —-~-- 1,606.73 
Cash—First National Bank 6,572.73 $354,019.75 
Income: 
State Treasury—Private 
Funds Income ~~~ $ 11,386.80 
Cash—First National 
EE 237.57 
Advanced for Celeste K. 
NE 4,181.80 15,806.17 
Total Burrows Fund 
Total Assets ~~ 
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$254,675.87 


369,825.92 


$624,501.79 
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Distributed as follows: 


Principal Income Total 
General and Binding Fund _$ 68,329.54 $ 2,733.85 $ 71,063.39 
Antiquarian Fund ~..------ 47,800.00 297.94 48,097.94 
Draper Fund ~----------- 18,700.00 1,962.14 20,662.14 


Mary M. Adams Art Fund -- 14,000.00 2,228.63 16,228.63 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial 


OS SRT 2,700.00 964.35 3,664.35 
Maria and Simeon Mills Ed- 

i 29,100.00 894.00 29,994.00 
Hollister Pharmaceutical Li- 

beatry Puad ........... 35,300.00 4,901.61 40,201.61 
Emily House Bequest ~---~-- 1,200.00 198.12 1,398.12 
R. G. Thwaites Bequest --. 15,100.00 692.73 15,792.73 
eee T. TR EE nee eee 269.70 269.70 
Stephen M. Babcock Fund ~~ = --__-- 615.14 615.14 
Henry Huber Estate Fund _. —-_---- 1,000.00 1,000.00 
William P. Gundry Bequest. ------ 250.00 250.00 


Rare Coins Collection Fund _ 
Suspense Account—Mort- 
gagors’ Deposits -_.___~ 


eainieiads 4,937.00 4,937.00 


onan 501.12 501.12 


Total General Fund _$232,229.54 $22,446.33 $254,675.87 
George B. Burrows Fund ~~ 354,019.75 15,806.17 369,825.92 


$586,249.29 $38,252.50 $624,501.79 








STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 


No change during the year. 


Balances 

June 30,1942 
ee ee Te BOD oivitticinrtcccintnnnseeene $ 68,329.54 
SS ERAT 47,800.00 
Draper Fund ---~-~-_-- ssehinliniaiaiinnaanincacatainieiies winisiieabiapaidiamiiens 18,700.00 
IN cr cecniuniteignencenennsinmnsnieeptemtiahieanieshiels 14,000.00 
Anna R. Sheldon Memorial Fund -.-.-.__-_--_--_----- 2,700.00 
Maria and Simeon Mills Editorial Fund _....._._.___--_-- 29,100.00 
Hollister Pharmaceutical Library Fund ~-.-----_---_---- 35,300.00 


LIA 1,200.00 
EE NE NO NET ER 15,100.00 


$232,229.54 
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STATEMENT OF GENERAL FUND—INCOME 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 





ES ee eee $ 21,127.61 
Receipts: 
ES $2,335.00 
OT 1,082.13 
ae FEET aer Eo ee ee 8,804.61 
ES oe eee 7.00 
ET OES nn anmenamene 2,745.00 
I 695.00 15,668.74 
Total Balance and Receipts _._----- $ 36,796.35 
Disbursements: 
EEE ee, $3,000.00 
| ES ce sSaicliaaeateiiaalieticaalte 1,620.00 
| siaiealesisedahiihanensiaibaitteass 1,800.00 
SRS RACE ee eee 1,260.00 
SN eo a 1,800.00 
Photostat Supplies .............._-..... 110.72 
NS ee aE 292.29 
McMurry, Smith and Company—Audit ____- 62.50 
po eee sa alias 25.00 
Wisconsin Magazine of History _..___.__---- 1,189.53 
aaa laiatcinnitsenncenelistiahineetone 35.00 
RN nee ee 1.90 
RS a ene 154.67 
Safekeeping and Servicing -..._-.--------- 250.00 
Insurance on Ostensorium ~------------- 5.00 
nn cnteiesiiaiiisinidaies saiinarenaentinen 4.00 
TN A 2.50 
State Insurance Reserve and Miscellaneous 
EEN ne eee 118.88 
Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits ~~ 2,618.03 
Total Disbursements ~...-.-- ~~~ 14,350.02 
Se $ 22,446.33 


STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—PRINCIPAL 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 


Pee ee $348,615.68 . 
Credits: 
Gains (Net) on Sale of Assets _-.------------------ 4,694.87 
Transfer from Income of Net Gains on Assets Disposed 
of—Credited in Previous Years to Income __--__---- 709.20 
$354,019.75 
Debits: 
a a le a aes I ee 


I I~ in einige cipal $354,019.75 
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STATEMENT OF BURROWS FUND—INCOME 
July 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 








eee eer em $ 14,771.89 
Credits: 
I $5,098.37 
Interest on Mortgages and Land Contracts _. 4,105.93 
NPR RE ER ee eee 20.40 
ce 220.00 
Suspense Account—Mortgagors’ Deposits _._. 159.03 9,603.73 
$ 24,375.62 
Debits: 
a ll $4,351.00 
a ial tinea aa llatiemiaatilaie 2,100.00 
Office Expense (Safekeeping of Securities)... 250.00 
(| EIRRRES cA Ree eer 62.50 
TE, Te See eee ae 5.50 
CI I eccrine memenseemaremeres 2.91 
i 93.02 
Magazine—Copies and Half-Tones --__--~~- 871.55 
State Insurance Reserve ~.......--------- 95.45 
Real Estate Account—Correction ~....---- 28.32 
Transfer to Principal of Net Gains on Assets 
Disposed of—Credited in Prior Years to 
Ee Oe Le ee a 709.20 8,569.45 
ee $ 15,806.17 


STATEMENT OF INVESTMENT 
June 30, 1942 


GENERAL FUND 


Bonds and Stocks Rate Maturity Cost 
Bryson Corporation __..------ sis an $ 2,000.00 
Canadian National Railway _---- 5 Feb., 1970 6,000.00 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. _.. 3% Aug., 1966 5,100.00 
Columbus Venetian Stevens Build- 

I -cecuiniaieiinmebiibiaetediameotias 5 Sept., 1955 3,920.00 


Home Owners Loan Corporation— 1% June, 1947 5,020.31 


Hyde Park-Lake Park Bldg. Corp. -- it 4,950.00 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co. _--. 2% Jan. 1981 5,250.00 
Loraine Hotel Co. ...-._------ 5Y July, 1945 4,990.00 
Madison Aerie No. 623 of Eagles 4% Dec., 1953 6,000.00 
Madison Masonic Temple --_-_ 5 Mar., 1948- 12,000.00 


49-50 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. --_--- 4 Mar., 1967 4,775.00 
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Missionary Sisters (St. Theresa's 

ES 4 Apr., 1951 4,500.00 
Monarch Realty Co. ---------- 4 June, 1950 1,500.00 
Pacific Gas & Electric _...___-- 3 Dec., 1970 5,312.50 
St. Adalbert’s Parish _.....-___ 4 Dec., 1953 3,030.00 
St. Joseph Sanitarium—Mt. Clem- 

| SEA ee eee 4 Jan., 1949 4,000.00 
St. Rose Congregation ....._--_ 3 May, 1954 5,025.00 
Twin City Trading Co. --____-- SY Apr., 1948 2,955.00 
United States Savings Bonds _.. 214 Feb., 1954 7,500.00 
United States Savings Bonds __. 244 Feb., 1953 5,000.00 
United States Treasury Bonds _.. 2% Sept., 1967-72 5,000.00 
Virginian Railway _.__..._--__ 35% Mar., 1966 5,275.00 
Wisconsin-Michigan Power Co. . 3% July, 1961 5,375.00 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co... 3% Aug., 1971 3,206.25 

$117,684.06 
Mortgage Loans Principal 

Allen, John S. (Assumed by S. A. McCormick) -~$ 5,050.00 
eee 5,000.00 
Beale, John E. and Hattie May ------------- 4,150.00 
ES I a ee 5,000.00 
Clayton, George and Mabel __---_--------- 3,450.00 
I IE Is. cincinnati ep cates ashpemmenanepenuintoaiares 4,000.00 
I 3,300.00 
First National Bank, Trustee _.___.__.--_---_- 1,000.00 
eee 4,500.00 
TS Nc ee 3,000.00 
Knuteson, Ramon E., Marcella, and Mary Ellen. 6,215.25 
| SC 1,904.30 
ET Ca 3,600.00 
Nash, William L. and Mattie — 7 ae 2,000.00 
The Neighborhood House ----------------- 1,335.00 
IT ons cctainlaeenipepeeneninieiiinents 6,000.00 
O'Malley, J. M. (Assumed by C. E. Lee) __---- 1,700.00 
Otis, Erial B. and Donald E. ~-.-..-------- 2,400.00 
CT ea 4,077.09 
Russell, H. L. (Assumed by Clara Alverson) ~~ 4,000.00 
RL La eee 10,000.00 
I a acai 4,000.00 
I ls 4,615.14 
Waterman, John W., First National Bank, Gen- 

EASES 2,500.00 
Rr 5,000.00 
OE 1,600.00 
Wooton, Frank M. (Assumed by Thomas waa 2,195.00 
ee 4,426.42 

$106,018.20 


General Fund, Total Investments 


$223,702.26 
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BURROWS FUND 
Bonds and Stocks Rate Maturity Cost 
Bryson Corporation ~-~--~---- — mae $ 5,000.00 
Government of Dominion of 

EE ELLE LO ._ 2% Jan., 1944 4,975.00 
Dominion of Canada --_------- 3 Jan., 1967 9,737.50 
Central Development Co. ----- on _ 4,966.00 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. . 3% May, 1996 5,275.00 
Chicago Indoor Stadium Corpo- 

NSS Le 5 Mar., 1960 1,000.00 
Columbus Venetian Stevens Build- 

a 5 Sept., 1955 4,900.00 
Consolidated Savings & Loan ~~ — _ 5,000.00 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. of Detroit 3-314 July, 1954 5,050.00 
Gill Building Co. ------------ 5 Aug., 1936-37 9,900.00 
Greenfield, Town of __-------- 4 Nov., 1970-71 5,557.65 
Hamilton Apartments ~_--~-~- a July, 1942 300.00 
Hansen Storage Co. -__------- 6 Oct., 1943 3,120.00 
Home Owners Loan Corporation 114 June, 1947 5,015.63 
Solomon Levitan ~--.___----- 5 Oct., 1948 500.00 
Loraine Hotel Co. ----------- SY July, 1945 5,150.00 
Madison Masonic Temple ------ 5 Mar., 1950 2,000.00 
Village of Maple Bluff _-_---~- SY Aug., 1942 2,000.00 
Missouri Pacific Rl. Co. (C.D.)_. 5 Feb., 1981 4,750.00 
Monarch Realty Co. -_-------- 4 June, 1950 2,500.00 
Province of Ontario ___..-_~-- 4 June, 1964 5,634.00 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. _--. ~. 4\% Dec., 1966 5,225.00 
Rochester Gas & Electric Co -.. 3% Mar., 1969 5,393.75 
St. Adalbert’s Parish _..___-___- 4 Dec., 1952 2,020.00 
St. Rose Congregation ____-_--- 3 May, 1954 5,025.00 
75th and Essex Building ____-- 3-4 July, 1946 5,000.00 
Sisters of Charity .............-. 4 July, 1949 5,000.00 
Sisters of St. Dominic ~-__~+-- 4 June, 1949 5,000.00 
Diocese of Superior ~ __--_--- 4 July, 1946 1,500.00 
Twin City Trading Co. _-__--_-_ 5% Apr., 1948 3,940.00 
United States Savings Bonds _.. 214 Feb., 1954 7,500.00 
United States Savings Bonds __-_ 2y Oct., 1953 5,000.00 
Virginia Electric & Power Co. _.. 3% Sept., 1968 3,105.00 
Wisconsin Power & Light Co. _. 3% Aug., 1971 7,481.25 

$153,520.78 
Mortgage Loans Principal 
SRL $ 3,025.00 
ES ae oe ee ree 3,700.00 
IS eee 2,950.00 
Commercial Trust Co.,—Trust Agreement 
eee sttiin. ae 


EE eT 3,700.00 
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ET EO AT 3,150.00 
Haley, Harry B. (Assumed by C. J. Cunning- 
EAS SEL ee Pree 2,816.54 
ELST PEN Ae NN 2,100.00 
TE a 1,500.00 
Kenney, Sarah C. and O'Malley, Anna C. --__- 1,000.00 
ET ee EE 1,400.00 
EN 750.00 
Lewis, Mabel R. and William H. --_-----___ 4,807.50 
EET eee nee are 4,000.00 
SSA a Ee 3,000.00 
ia iscieertiatnis 5,000.00 
SS eee 5,250.00 
Mueller, Julia A. and William H. -....-- ~~ 6,000.00 
Neuhauser, William J. ~........_-...--.- 2,000.00 
Rinder, Philip W. (Assumed by Charles G. 
ae 3,450.00 


Russell, H. L. (Assumed by Clara Alverson) ~~ 2,000.00 
Savings Loan & Trust Co.,—Trust Agreement -_ 13,564.22 


Stoughton Country Club ~----------__---- 6,150.00 
A To cmcimanneeemnminn 2,000.00 
RE Ee 2,500.00 
CE Ee 5,000.00 
I 4,180.43 
Wood, Jennie H. (Collateral Note) _..__.--- 900.00 


Burrows Fund, Total Investments 





$ 99,650.69 
$253,171.47 
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Index 


The titles of articles are in italics; of books reviewed, within quotation marks, 


Aaron, Daniel, comments on frontier 
theory, 174 

Abajian, James, assistant, Manuscript 
Division, vii 

Abbott, William, in Civil War, 438 

Abernethy, T. P., student of frontier 
theory, 39 

Abolition Party, member, 187 

Absolom, negro janitor at Transylvania 
University, 85 

Accessions (section in WISCONSIN 
MaGAZINE OF History), 113, 240, 
367, 468 

Adams, Henry C., papers of, acquired, 
133 

Adams, James Truslow, comments on 
frontier theory, 41, 176 

Adams, Lucy L., comments on frontier 
theory, 177 

Agriculture, Lincoln’s address on, re- 
printed, 460 

Airplanes, models acquired by Museum, 
243 

Alabama, Confederate flag returned to, 
388 

Albright, Henry, landlooker, 404 

Alexander, Edward P., superintendent, 
Historical Society, vi-vii; on memorial 
committee, 6; talks at mural unveil- 
ing, 138; presides at luncheon meet- 
ing, 142; chairman, War Records 
Commission, 192-93. See also Chats 
with the Editor 

Alexander, J. H. H., interest in Con- 
federate flags, 388 

Algonkian Indians, tribes in Wiscon- 
sin, 162 

Allegheny River, lumber shipped on, 
to Midwest, 26, 35 

Allen, Helen L., demonstrates weaving, 
387 : 

Allen, W. J., Beloit physician, 302, 304 

Allouez, Claude J., mural of, cover 
preceding 129; at De Pere, 138; 
pageant character, 144, 146-47 

American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, meeting, 91 

American Bible Society, Welsh auxili- 
ary organized, 327-28 

American historians, quoted, 36; inter- 
est in “frontier” theory, 39, 170, 


180, 182; modification of theory, 
175; at Johns Hopkins, 470 

American Historical Association, grants 
prize, 6; former presidents, 38 

American Legion State Forest, location 
and size, 268 

American Medical Journal, contains Dr. 
Beaumont’s experiments, 149 

American Red Cross, records to be pre- 
served, 194; hospital, 302 

Anderson, Billy, riverman, 395 

Anderson, Robert, in pageant, 144 

Andersonville Prison, prisoner, 300 

Andrews, Charles M., student of fron- 
tier theory, 54 

Andrews, Constant, lumbering methods, 
27 

Andrews, M. P., Beloit physician, 302 

Angé, Augustin, purchases land at 
Prairie du Chien, 318 

Anneke, Mathilde, quotation preceding 
129; article on, 235 

Anniversaries (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 123, 251, 
377, 480 

Antaya, Pierre (Antya), purchases land 
at Prairie du Chien, 318 

Antigo, residents, 135 

Appleton, residents, 92, 192; cover 
caption preceding 257, 333, 335, 
435, 437; Baptist Church history, 
358 

Archeology, investigations made in 
Wisconsin, 153-69; ancient copper 
implements in Wisconsin area, 238; 
plan for codifying Wisconsin sites, 
467 

Arkansas, Civil War raids into, 334, 
343, 433 

Armstrong, William, 
quired, 240 

Army of the Cumberland, hardships 
of, 441 

Army of the Tennessee, surgeon, 297 

Arthur, John, riverman, 396 

Articles (section in WISCONSIN MaGa- 
ZINE OF History), 108, 234, 360, 
466 

Ashland County, forest reserve acreage, 
276; source of rivers in, 392; logging 
in, 402 


letters of, ac- 
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Assemblies of God, 
archives printed, 231 

Astor, John Jacob, Green Bay interests, 
136; site of house visited, 138; em- 
ploys Juneau, 152 

Astor (Green Bay), copy of records 
of, acquired, 473 

Atchison (Kansas) Champion, micro- 
filmed, 369 

Athlete, race horse, 307 

Atlanta (Ga.), during Civil War, 433, 
439-42 

Atlanta (Montgomery) and West Point 
Railroad, destroyed in Civil War, 
441 

Aubel, Andrew, Norwegian pioneer, 
430 

Augustin Creek, logging camp on, 393, 
400 

Augustin Lake, in logging region, 401 

Automobiles, Ford runabout, 308; early 
described, 309 

Aux Premiers Belges, see Robinsonville 

Aztalan, site of Indian village, 162 


Bacon, Mrs. Caroline F., quilt de- 
signed by, acquired by Museum, 370 

Bad River, dam, 401 

“Badger State,” steamboat, formerly 
““Manchester,” 94 

Baebler, Mrs. Mary, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Bailey, Jacob W., papers relating to, 
acquired, 472 

Bailey, John J., captures flag, 389 

Bailey, Thomas J., diary of, acquired, 
369 

Bain, Reed, supplies list of names, 38; 
comments on frontier theory, 50, 54, 
177 

Baird, Henry S., Green Bay lawyer, 
150 

Baker, Florence, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Baldwin, C. L., pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Banta, George, Jr., aid acknowledged, 
cover caption preceding 257 

Baptists, at Appleton, 358; Sheboygan 
Falls, 483 

Baraboo, residents, 9-10, 19-20; re- 
moval and return to, 22; doll col- 
lection at, 244 

Barker, Eugene C., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 41, 46 

Barker Lake, log jams on, 397 

Barley, Wisconsin a producing center, 


inventory of 
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361 
Barlow, Verena, transferred, 504; as- 
sistant, Document Division, vii 
Barlowe, Raleigh, Forest Policy in Wis- 
consin, 261-79; sketch, 261; correc- 
tion, 487 
Barnes, 


Flora, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 
Barney and Smith, build railroad 


coaches, cover caption preceding 257 

Barron County, Indians in, 165; forest 
reserve acreage, 276 

Barry, Joseph, in pageant, 144 

Barry, Leo, in pageant, 144 

Barstow, William A., in governorship 
controversy, 258; colonel in Civil 
War, 335 

Bartlett, Mary, Beloit physician, 302 

Bascom, John, quotation preceding 129 

Bascom, Mrs. Litta, assistant, Document 
Division, vii 

Bashford, Coles, in governorship con- 
troversy, 258 

“Battle Axe,” logging railroad, 402 

Bay, J. Christian, Western Americana 
collection of, 256 

Bay Settlement, Belgians at, 287 

Bayfield County, forest reserve acreage, 
276; logging railroad, 402 

Bayfield Transfer Railway Company, 
records of, acquired, 368 

Beadles, Charles, Beloit physician, 302 

Bear Creek, settlers on, 186-87; mills 
on, 188 

Bear Lake, in logging region, 392, 407 

Bear Valley, Herkimers in, 186-90 

Beard, Charles A., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 52, 54, 174, 183 

Bears, in Mazomanie region, 212 ~ 

Bears Jaws, log jams at, 397 

Beatty, Arthur, death, 468 

Beaumont, George, Racine County pio- 
neer, 251 

Beaumont, Lou, daughter of William 
Beaumont, 150 

Beaumont, William, pageant character, 
144, 149-50; children’s story on, 388 

Beaumont, Mrs. William, at Green 
Bay, 150 

Beaver Dam, physician, 294 

Becker, Carl L., comments on frontier 
theory, 50, 54 

Beckey, Jim, hermit, 394 

Beckwith Brothers, operate cheese fac- 
tory, 188 

Bedore, Sidney, sculptor, 138 

Beecroft, Lillian J., assistant, News- 
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paper Division, vii 

Beef Slough, in logging region, 398; 
dam, 399, 407 

Bees, in Wisconsin, 213 

Beeson, Lewis, director, Minnesota War 
History Committee, 196 

Beggs, John L., estate of, in litigation, 
419 

Belgians, story of, 5, 142, 280-88; 
descendant of, 136; Belgian Homes, 
Town of Green Bay, pictured, 280; 
in northeastern Wisconsin, 427, 429; 
along Green Bay, 430 

Belgium, life in, described, 281 

Bell, Samuel, physician, 290, 300-301, 
303; death, 304; uses horses for 
travel, 307 

Belmont, first territorial capitol at, 26 

Beloit (Turtle), resident, 193; “Organi- 
zations Register” issued, 232; early 
physicians, 289-313 

Beloit Clinic, doctors associated in, 305 

Beloit College, faculty members, 3, 
193, 295; students, 289, 294, 297; 
semicentennial, 290; cornerstone lay- 
ing, 296; academy, 309 

Beloit Historical Society, activities, 245, 
289, 373, 492 

Bemis, S. F., comments on frontier 
theory, 176 

Benedictine Order, Kilmer’s 
ter member of, 64 

Bennett, L. F., Beloit physician, 300, 
303; owns automobile, 308 

Bennett Medical College, graduate, 300 

Bentley, Lester W., artist of “Red 
Pieta,” cover preceding 129; mural 
by, unveiled, 138 

Benton, W. C., Beloit physician, 295 

Besse, Ed, cook in pineries, 394 

Best, Frederick C., curator, v; member 
of Advisory Committee, vi; presides 
at meeting, 129 

Bible Society, see American Bible So- 
ciety 

Bicknell, Abby M., death, 292 

Bicknell, Charles H., Sr., Beloit physi- 
cian, 292-93 

Bicknell, Mrs. Charles H., Sr., mar- 
riage, 293 

Bicknell, Charles H., Jr., Beloit resi- 
dent, 293 

Bicknell, Edward, Beloit settler, 292 

Bicknell, Elizabeth, Beloit resident, 293 

Bicknell, Freddie, death, 292 

Bicknell, George W., Beloit physician, 
291-93, 295-96 


daugh- 
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Bicknell, Hattie E., death, 292 

Bicknell, John W., member New Eng- 
land Emigrating Company, 291 

Bicknell, Otis P., en route to West, 
290; father of, 291; Episcopalian, 
292 

Biemeret, Alexander, welcomes His- 
torical Convention at Green Bay, 4, 
136; resolution thanking, 142 

Big Cedar [River?], logs obstructed on, 
397 


Big Moose [River?}, logs driven on, 
398 

Billington, Ray A., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 54, 177-78 

Birds, in Mazomanie region, 211-12 

Birge, Edward A., curator, v; efforts 
to increase University appropriation, 
422 

Bishop, Charley, riverman, 396 

Black, Wilfred, comments on frontier 
theory, 174, 177 

Black Hawk, Sauk chief, quotation pre- 
ceding 129; children’s story on, 388 

“Black Hawk,” steamboat, arrival at 
Green Bay, 92; remodeled, 93; re- 
named, 93 

Black Hawk War, cause, 28; instru- 
mental in advertising Wisconsin, 30 

Black River, pine timber on, 24-25, 
27, 34; McGilvray’s Ferry on, 206 

Black River Falls, on stage route, 206 

Blackman, Harry W., death, 367 

Blahnick family, Bohemian settlers, 428 

Blaine, John J., papers of, acquired, 
132; appointee, 419 

Blair, Frank P., in Civil War, 335 

Blaisdell Lake, log jams on, 397 

Blegen, Theodore C., speaks at Green 
Bay Convention, 5, 141 

Block, Emil, signs challenge, 13 

Blodgett, Caleb, Beloit settler, 289-90 

Blodgett, Daniel, Beloit settler, 289 

Blodgett, Nathaniel, Beloit settler, 289 

Blood, Mrs. Lee F., aids in convention 
arrangements, 143 

Bloomfield (Mo.), resident, 
troops at, 437, 439 

Bloomington, Al Ringling performs at, 
20 

Blue Mounds, park described, 372 

Blume, William W., ed., “Transactions 
of the Supreme Court of the Terri- 
tory of Michigan, 1805-1836,” re- 
viewed, 95 

Boelke family, New Englanders, 430 

Bogart, E. L., comments on frontier 


339-40; 
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theory, 54 

Bohemians, in Kewaunee County, 287; 
in Wisconsin, 4277-28 

Bohn, Belle Cushman, Bear Valley 
Herkimers, 186-90; sketch, 186 

Bold, Sadie, pictured in seminar group, 
36 

Bond, Beverly W., Jr., student of fron- 
tier theory, 39 

Bonney, Frank, riverman, 395, 404 

Book Notes (section of W§ISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 95, 219, 
346, 449 

Booth, Sherman M., quotation preced- 
ing 129 

Boscobel, poem honoring, 61; school, 
117; sleighbells from, acquired by 
Museum, 243; resident, 415; mer- 
chants, 417 

Botkin, Alexander, on committee, His- 
torical Society, 76 

Bottomley, Edwin, Racine County pio- 
neer, 251 

Boughton, John, in Civil War, 437 

Bowdern, W. S., letters to, 62; trans- 
ferred to Campion High School, 64 

Bowman, Isaiah, student of frontier 
theory, 39 

Bowman, John Henry, apparel of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 117 

Brace, C. E., Bear Valley settler, 189 

Brace, Charles, dairy farmer, 189 

Brace, Donald, dairy farmer, 189 

Brace, Henry A., Bear Valley settler, 
189 

Brace, Mrs. Henry A., aid acknowl- 
edged, 186 

Bradford, Mrs. Mary D., death, 468 

Brainard, L. O., banker, 188 

Brainard, Mrs. L. O., marriage, 189 

Brainard, V. R., Bear Valley settler, 
188 

Brainard, Mrs. V. R. (Ellen), Bear 
Valley settler, 188 

Breese, Mrs. Zona Gale, memorial 
library, 256; possessions of, acquired 
by Museum, 370 

Brenton, J. L., Beloit physician, 298; 
appearance, 299; uses horse for 
travel, 307 

Brewer, Mrs. Sophie, assistant, His- 
torical Museum, vii 

Breyvogel, W. F., information obtained 
from, 20 

Bridges, early construction of, 213 

Brigham, Jerome Ripley, additional 
papers of, acquired, 113 
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Brinckerhoff, Frank, Beloit physician, 
302, 305 

Brisbane, Arthur, agent of Hearst, 418 

Brisbois, Michael, affidavit of, 3117-18 

British, appointment of De Langlade, 
147; influence French, 148; worship, 
218; loyalty to, 314, 321; régime, 
317; land grant of, 318; in north- 
eastern Wisconsin, 427 

British and Foreign Bible Society, or- 
ganized, 328 

Britt, Chauncey C., editor of Mineral 
Point Democrat, 73; advocates for- 
mation of a historical society, 74 

Brodhead, employment at, 20 

Brooklyn, history, 381 

Brooks, Enoch, engineer on 
chester,” 93 

Brooks, Ernest, newsman, 20 

Brooks, P. A., president, 
High School, 64 

Brothertown Indians, copy of volume 
of records, acquired, 469 

Brotski family, Polish pioneers, 428 

Broughton, Charles E., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 489;  erects 
marker, 256 

Brown, Benjamin, shares home, 296 

Brown, Beriah, on committee, His- 
torical Society, 76 

Brown, Charles E., head, Historical 
Museum, vii; “Sea serpents; Wis- 
consin Occurrences of These Weird 
Monsters,” noticed, 105 

Brown, E. B., Beloit physician, 302 

Brown, Fred, signs challenge, 13 

Brown, Richard, finds Rock County 
Gazetteer, 292 

Brown County, defense council, 198; 
lands sought in, 283; sawmill, 427; 
Germans in, 429 

Brown County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 118, 138, 143, 245, 475, 
492; officers, 140, 144, 426 

Browne, Edward E., curator, v 

Bruce, William George, curator and 
vice-president, Historical Society, 
v-vi; delivers address on Milwaukee 
mayors, 461 

Brule River, timberland on, 264 

Brule State Forest, location and size, 
268 

Brunschweiler River, logging camp on, 
391 

Buchanan, Mrs. R. C., aids in conven- 
tion arrangements, 143 

Buchanan Township (Outagamie Coun- 
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ty), history, 460 

Buchen, Gustave W., Sheboygan Coun- 
ty story reprinted, 252 

Buck, Elizabeth H., Frary’s “Ohio in 
Homespun and Calico,” 354 

Buckeridge, Isaac, Beloit physician, 
300-301, 303-4 

Buckeridge, Ralph, father of, 301 

Buckeridge, Rex, father of, 301 

Buckeridge, Will, father of, 301 

Bucknam, Kate, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Buddie family, New Englanders, 429 

Buell, Mrs. Charles E., death, 239 

Buena Vista Township (Richland 
County), settlers, 186 

Buffalo, on Trempealeau Prairie, 203 

Buffalo (N.Y.), advertises millsites, 32; 
port, 92; student, 299 

Buffalo County, reduced in size, 205 

Buffalo Lake, logging camp on, 391; 
road to, 403 

Buffalo Lake Focus, on classification 
chart, 169 

Bufinton, A. H., Wade's “Francis 
Parkman, Heroic Historian,” 454 

Bull, Ole, letter of, acquired, 114 

Bunker, John, associate of Kilmer, 62 

Bunyan, Paul, information on, 234, 
362 

Burdick, A. F., Beloit physician, 302 

Burger, Harry E., Beloit physician, 302 

Burgess, Elbert H., scrapbook of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 116 

Burgess, Lathrop, additional records of, 
acquired, 115 

Burkhart, Anton, New Franken pio- 
neer, 429 

Burlingame, L., Beloit physician, 301 

Burlington Historical Society, activities, 
119, 245, 373, 475 

Burnett, Thomas P., advocates forma- 
tion of historical society, 74 

Burnett County, mounds in, described, 
156; excavation of mound, pictured, 
156; forest reserve acreage, 276 

Burnham, Guy M., historian, 392 

Burr, John C., Beloit settler, 292 

Burrows, J. M. D., narrative of Iowa, 
noticed, 459 

Butler, Samuel, atlas issued in Eng- 
land, 70 

Butrio, Antonius de, manuscript of, 
acquired, 472 

Byer, Hans, Danish merchant, 428 

Byron (Ill.), physician, 298, 306 


Cable, in logging region, 403 
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Cahokia (Ill.), Indians migrate from 
mounds region, 162; sale of land 
ratified, 318 

Caldwell, Norman W., “French in the 
Mississippi Valley, 1740-1750,” re- 
viewed, 99 

Caledonia Township (Trempealeau 
County), tavern in, 207 

California, removal to, 131; Norwe- 
gians in, 427 

Callahan, John, issues list of books, 106 

Cambria, music convention, 331 

Cameron Dam, in logging region, 403 

Camp Jackson (Mo.), militia at, 335 

Camp Mills (N.Y.), soldier at, 63 

Campion College, faculty members, 61- 
62; St. John’s forerunner of, 64 

Campion High School, successor to 
Campion College, 64-65 

Canaan (Vt.), farmer, 292 

Canadians, historians and Turner's 
theory, 38, 182; indifference to land 
titles, 319 

Cape Girardeau (Mo.), in Civil War, 
341-42, 436-37 

Capers, Gerald M., Jr., comments on 
frontier theory, 174 

Carcajou Shooting Club, record book 
of, acquired, 368 

Carey, George H., biography, 290; 
physician, 298; transportation meth- 
ods, 306 

Carey, Grace, marriage, 299 

Carey, H. P., sketch, 299 

Carey and Lea, Philadelphia publishers, 
68, 70 

Carleton, C. C., sketch, 299 

Carpenter, Matthew H. (Matt), law 
office, 292 

Carr, B. J., Beloit physician, 301, 303 

Carswell, George J., Bear Valley set- 
tler, 187 

Carswell, John H., Bear Valley set- 
tler, 187 

Carter, Clarence E., ed., ‘Territorial 
Papers of United States,” vol. X, 
reviewed, 450 

Cartersville (Ga.), in Civil War bat- 
tles, 442-43 

Cascanette, Joe, riverman, 395, 398-99 

Cascanette, Louis, riverman, 396 

Casco, resident, 5, 142, 280, 287; 
“Hill of Weeping” at, 285 

Case, J. I., sketch of Wisconsin manu- 
facturer, 108; issues brochure of 
wood engravings, 359; company 
notes anniversary, 378 
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Casper’s Book Emporium, Milwaukee 
firm, 118 

Cass, Lewis, journal of 1820 expedition, 
published, 237 

Cassville, lumber prices, 26 

Castleman, Alfred, on medical faculty, 
University of Wisconsin, 84; in 
medical school controversy, 86 

Catholics, Kilmers become, 62; Wis- 
consin directory of, 232; Belgians, 
284; found hospital, 304 

Catlin, John, on committee, Historical 
Society, 76 

Cayuga (Cornell), in logging region, 
400; sawmill near, 401 

Chalk Bluff (Choak Bluffs, 
troops at, 341 

Chambers, Talbot, at Fort Howard, 149 

Chantland, Thomas, Civil War letters 
of, acquired, 368 

Chapel, James M., Civil War regalia 
of, acquired by Museum, 243 

Chapin, A. L., sermon, 295 

Charles, Thomas, establishes Sunday 
schools in Wales, 328 

Chase, Dan, riverman, 395 

Chats with the Editor (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 1, 
129, 257, 385 

Magazine format discussed, 1-2, 

133-34; War Records Commission, 
2-3; Green Bay Convention, 3-5; 
ninety-sixth annual meeting, 129; 
new activities of Society, 130, 386- 
88; microfilming newspapers, 131-32; 
collection of materials stressed, 132- 
33; second Wisconsin war eagle, 385- 
86; Confederate flags returned, 388- 
90; Proceedings a part of Magazine, 
390 

Chattahoochee River, troops on, 439, 
441; railroad crosses, 446 

Chattanooga (Tenn.), in Civil War, 
440; on railroad, 446 

Cheese, see Dairying 

Chicago, residents, 9, 305; historical 
association meeting at, 36, 46; school, 
66; railroad, 259; employment, 283; 
steamboat from, 287; railroad acci- 
dent near, 335 

Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
Wisconsin history of, deficient, 259; 
presidents, 260; surgeon, 301; makes 
loans for exhibit, 387; at Denmark, 
428; Manitowoc, 431 

Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Rail- 


Ark.), 
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road, along Mississippi, 259; coloni- 
zation study, 260 

Chicago Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road, at Lone Rock, 188; leases line, 
cover caption preceding 257; Wis- 
consin history of, deficient, 259; 
articles on, 260; anniversary of be- 
ginnings, 381; makes loans for ex- 
hibit, 387 

Chilson, Benjamin, Beloit physician, 302 

Chippewa County, defense council, 
196; town boundaries publication, 
231; forest reserve acreage, 276 

Chippewa Crossing, see Glidden 

Chippewa Falls, boundary of wheat 
region, 205; resident, 299; supplies 
lumber, 392; lumber firm, 404 

Chippewa (Saulteur) Indians, cede 
land, 29; invasion, 157-58; and role 
of conjurer, 223 

Chippewa River, pine timber on, 24- 
25, 27, 34; lumber barons on, 31; 
war eagles captured on, 385; logging 
on forks, 391-407 

Chiwere Sioux, tribes, 160; in Wis- 
consin, 161 

Cholera, epidemic, 8-9; in Cincinnati, 
365 

Church Anniversaries (section of Wis- 
CONSIN MAGAZINE OF History), 
125, 252, 379, 483. See also several 
denominations and cities concerned 

Churchman, Joyce Kilmer edits, 61 

Cincinnati (Ohio), horses shipped from, 
26; advertises millsites, 32; early 
music society, 466 

Circuses, Ringling family, 8-22; in- 
formation on early elephants in, 127 

City of the Four Lakes, manuscripts 
on, acquired, 472 

Civil War, and lumber industry, 35, 
427; activities of veterans in Minne- 
sota, 101; army paymaster, 152; army 
surgeons, 292, 294, 298-300; letters 
published, 333-45, 433-48; scrap- 
books on, 382; eagles, cover caption 
preceding 385 and 385-86; Con- 
federate flags captured during, re- 
turned, 388-90; general, 411; par- 
ticipants, 431; Swedes in, 455 

Clam Lake, in logging region, 398 

Clam River Focus, 156, 158; mounds 
pictured, 156; on classification chart, 
169 

Clapesattle, Helen, Smith's “Making of 
a Surgeon,” 349 


Clark, Asahel, Beloit physician, 293 











. 
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Clark, Dexter G., Rockford resident, 
294 

Clark, Elijah N., biography, 290; Beloit 
physician, 294; described, 295; for- 
mulary, 311-12 

Clark, George Rogers, importance of 
expedition, 109; children’s story on, 
388 

Clark, H. R., Beloit physician, 300-301 

Clark, Lucius, Sr., Rockford physician, 
294 

Clark, Lucius, Jr., Rockford physician, 
294 

Clark, Mrs. Margaret D., helps plan 
Latin-American show, 387; assistant 
curator, 504 

Clark, Mary Ann, see Helm, Mrs. 
Woodhull 

Clark, Selwyn, Rockford physician, 294 

Clark, Sybil Green, Beloit resident, 294 

Clark, W. T., Janesville physician, 300 

Clark County, forest reserve acreage, 
276 

Clarke, Roswell M., captures flag, 389 

Classon, Mrs. Allen V., aids in conven- 
tion arrangements, 143 

Claus, Aloys, in Civil War, 335 

Claussen, Martin P. and Friis, Herman 
R., compilers, “Descriptive Catalog 
of Maps Published by Congress, 
1817-1843,” reviewed, 357 

Clay Banks Township (Door County), 
Norwegians in, 431 

Clements Library, William L., manu- 
script Guide issued, 355 

Cleveland, Catharine, pictured in semi- 
nar group, 36 

Cline farm, in Bear Valley, 188 

Coapman, Lynn N., death, 468 

Colebrook (N.H.), emigration company 
meets at, 289; departure from, 290; 
resident, 291 

Colonial Dames of Wisconsin, 
effort, 474 

Columbia (S.C.), flags sent to State 
Capitol, 389 

Columbia County, woolpack used in, 
acquired by Museum, 369 

Commanger, H. §S., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 43, 54 

Commons, John R., quotation preced- 
ing 129 

Confederate Army, and Old Abe, 385; 
flags of, returned by Society, 388-90 

Congregationalists, at Beloit, 290-91, 
301; Waukesha, 325; Hartland, 359 

Congress, Wisconsin members, 34, 133, 
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151-52; patents lands to Wisconsin, 
264; committee member, 297; and 
confirmation of land titles, 314, 321; 
land grant from, 316; catalog of 
maps, published by, 357; conscrip- 
tion bill before, 436 

Connecticut, geological report, 88; resi- 
dent, 134 

Connell, D. R., Beloit physician, 301, 
304; incident, 307-8 

Conservation, see Forestry 

Conservation Advisory Commission, ap- 
pointed, 264 

Constitutional Convention of Wiscon- 
sin, of 1846, convenes, 74 

Conway, Joseph M., aids in convention 
arrangements, 143 

Cook, Wilbur, Beloit physician, 301 

Cook County (Illinois) Hospital, stu- 
dent, 289 

Cooke, Jay, and Company, failure, 17 

Cooperstown, post office, 428 

Copperheads, opposition to, 437 

Cornell, see Cayuga 

Cornell University (Cayuga) region, 
timber in, 400 

Cornish, homes of, restored, 387 

Cory, J. B., Beloit physician, 298; de- 
scribed, 306 

Cottrell, , friends of, 210, 217 

Cotton, John W., Green Bay home a 
museum, 138-40 

Cotton, Mrs. John W., in early Wis- 
consin, 136 

Council Grounds State Forest, location 
and size, 268 

County Forest Reserve Law, provision, 
276; amended, 277 

County War Records Committees, dis- 
cussed, 197-98 

Court Oreilles Reservation, river near, 
392 

Craig, George, cook in pineries, 394 

Cramer, W. E., sells newspaper, 418 

Crandall, Morris C., curator, v 

Crane, R. P., Beloit settler, 290-91 

Craven, Avery, student of frontier 
theory, 60 

Crawfish River, Aztalan Indian site on, 
162 

Crawford, William H., issues instruc- 
tions, 68 

Crawford County, land owner, 89 

Crawford County Historical Society, 
activities, 119, 476, 493 

Crockett, W. W., Beloit physician, 
302, 304 
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Croft, Mrs. Josie Greening, contributes 
A Mazomanie Pioneer of 1847, 208- 
18; sketch, 208 

Crone, Virgil, Beloit physician, 303 

Crow, Anne, nurse, 305 

Crowe, Blanche, hospital superintend- 
ent, 305 

Crownhart, Charles, Superior resident, 
421 

Current (Curant) River, troops on, 
343 

Curry, John S., contributes pictures, 
preceding 129 

Curti, Merle, comments on frontier 
theory, 41 

Cushing, Caleb, buys Wisconsin land, 
28 


Daems, Father F. E., Belgian mission- 
ary, 284 

Dairying, in Bear Valley, 186-87, 189- 
90; Hoard’s contribution, 466 

Dakotas, ballads and songs, 141; bound- 
ary of judicial district, 150; Nor- 
wegians in, 427 

Dale, E. E., comments on frontier 
theory, 41, 45, 177 

Dallas (Mo.), Civil War raid, 434 

Daly, James J., at Campion College, 
61; correspondence, 62-63, 65; re- 
moval from Prairie du Chien, 64 

Dana, James D., scientist, 88 

Dane County, residents, 74-76; justice 
of the peace, 218; Norwegians settle 
in, 426 

Dane County Council of Defense, 
papers of, acquired, 368 

Dane County Medical Society, or- 
ganized, 87 

Danes, in Wisconsin, 427-28 

Danhof, Clarence H., student of fron- 
tier theory, 52 

Daniels, Edward, Wisconsin geologist, 
82-83 

Daniels, Edward, reports Civil War 
losses, 341 

Darien, water cure, 300 

Darling, Arthur B., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 177 

Darling Company, bank, 283 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 
additional papers of, acquired, 241 

Davenport, F. Garvin and Davenport, 
Katye Lou, ed., Practicing Medicine 
~ Madison, 1855-57, 79-91; sketch, 
9 

Davenport (Iowa), history noticed, 459 
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Davidson, James O., papers of, ac- 
quired, 132; appointee, 264 

Davies, Ayres, additions to Wisconsin 
circus article, 127; correction, 487 

Davies, Richard, Racine minister, 326 

Davis, Ruth, assistant, Reference Divi- 
sion, vii 

Davis, Susan B., speaks at Green Bay 
Convention, 4; convention report, 
cover caption preceding 129; Green 
Bay Convention, 135-43; sketch, 135; 
furnishes pictures, 280 

Dawson, Miss » nurse, 303 

Dawson, Charles N., Beloit physician, 
302, 305; incident, 310 

Dead Man’s Rock, log jam on, 397 

Dean, Mrs. S. F., Beloit physician, 300 

Dearing, Mary R., Heck’s “Civil War 
Veteran in Minnesota Life and Poli- 
tics,” 101 

DeBoos, Esther, 
Division, vii 

Delafield (Hayopolis), resident, 129; 
founded, 481 

Delaney, H. O., Beloit physician, 302, 
304 

Delaney, Parker, riverman, 396 

Democratic Party, members promoted, 
344 

Denmark, village, Danes settle at, 428 

De Pere, post-office murals dedicated, 
4; lock at, 92; “Red Pieta,” mural, 
cover caption preceding 129; St. 
Francis Xavier Mission, cover cap- 
tion preceding 129, also 146-47; 
Xavier Mission site visited, 138; 
residents, 139, 141; removal from, 
147; sawmill at, 261; death near, 
286 

Dequire, Louis, see Quindre, Louis de 

Derleth, August, commendation, 108; 
“The Wisconsin; River of a Thou- 
sand Isles,” reviewed, 346; “Sweet 
Genevieve,” noticed, 358; takes issue 
with reviewer of “The Wisconsin,” 
462 

Des Chiens family, Prairie du Chien 
named for, 318 

Desmond, John and Timothy, wool- 
pack of, acquired by Museum, 369 

DeSwarte, L. J., Beloit physician, 303 

Detroit (Mich.), residents, 71, 151, 
294; Indian lands at, 317 

“Devil’s Eddy,” logs drawn into, 398 

Dewey, Nelson, president, Historical 
Society, 76 

Dick, Everitt N., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 174, 177 





assistant, Reference 
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Dietrich, Tom, Appleton artist, cover 
caption preceding 257 

Dietz, John, of Cameron Dam, 403, 
406 

Dimler, Charles, skates of, acquired 
by Museum, 243 

Ding Dong Creek, in logging region, 
391, 404 

Disciples of Christ, inventory of ar- 
chives, 232 

Dithmar, E. F., pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Dixon, William, place named for, 189 

Dixon, post office, 189 

Doane, E., Civil War soldier, illness, 
342 

Doane, Gilbert H., on memorial com- 
mittee, 6 

Documents (section of WISCONSIN 
MaGAZINE OF History), 79, 208, 
333, 433 

Dodd, John M., curator, v 

Dodge, C. H., Beloit physician, 303 

Doherty, “Con,” Irish pioneer, 430 

Doherty family, Irish pioneers, 430 

Donohue family, Irish pioneers, 430 

Donovan, William, Kilmer’s superior 
officer, 63-64 

Door County, defense council, 198; 
lands sought in, 283; Norwegians 
in, 431-32 

Door County Historical Museum, ac- 
tivity, 119 

Doty, Baron S., land interests, 283 

Doty, James D., 136; promoter, 67; 
oficer, Historical Society, 74; cabin 
home a museum, 121, 248; pageant 
character, 144, 150-51; surveys 
Madison site, 152; journalist on 
Cass expedition, 237; history of 
Taycheedah farmhouse, 408-13; 
farmhouse pictured, 408; copy of 
letter and memorandum book of, 
acquired, 473 

Dougherty, James F., death, 367 

Doughty Brothers, lumber barons, 31 

Douglas County, inventory of archives, 
issued, 231; Brule forest in, 268; 
forest reserve acreage, 276; archeo- 
logical history, 366 

Douglas County Historical Society, 
activities, 119, 245, 374, 476, 494 

Dover, Knud, Norwegian pioneer, 430 

Draper, Lyman C., wrote first account 
of Society's founding, 72; portrait, 
72; corresponding secretary of So- 
ciety, 77, 82; letter, 79; character- 
ized, 80 

Drew, Mr. and Mrs. James, copy of 
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journal of, acquired, 473 

— Creek, in logging region, 392, 
400 

Ducks, in Mazomanie region, 211 

Dudgeon, David, flour mill, 188 

Dudgeon, Matthew S., curator, v 

Dudley, Benjamin W., Kentucky sur- 
geon, 81-82; friend of, 84, 86, 90-91 

Dudley, Ethelbert, professor of sur- 
gery, 81; friend of, 87 

Duffy, Father Francis P., chaplain in 
World War I, 63 

Dumel, “Black Joe,” riverman, 395, 
398 

“Dunleith,” river steamboat, 298 

Dunn County, sketch, 111; defense 
council, 196 

Dunn County Old Settlers Association, 
meeting, 246 

nee ——, Appleton resident, 
43 

Durand, removal from, 399 

Durham, Benjamin, Jr., Beloit physi- 
cian, 295 

Durham boats, 
rivers, 93-94 

Dutch, in Wisconsin, 282-83, 427 

Dykstra, Clarence A., appoints com- 
mittee, 6 


used on Wisconsin 


East Fork of the Chippewa, in logging 
region, 392-94, 397, 399-402 

East St. Louis (Ill.), mounds near, 
162 

East Troy, history, 358 

Eastman, Benjamin C., congressman, 
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Eaton, Edward D., death, 240 

Eaton, Ellen, see Thomas, Mrs. J. M. 

Eaton, Mrs. Helen, postmistress, 189 

Eaton, Henry L., Bear Valley settler, 
188 

Eau Claire, lumber companies at, 33, 
404; priest, 131 

Eau Claire Badgers, Old Abe sold to, 
385 

Eau Claire County, forest reserve acre- 
age, 276 

Eberle, Eugene G., death, 367 

Edgerton, resident, 243 

Education, Joyce Kilmer library, 61-66; 
University of Wisconsin Medical De- 
partment, 80, 85-86, 88; on frontier, 
222; history of Michigan University, 
226; history of Iowa Wesleyan, 228; 
land grants to promote, 229; history 
of Industrial School for Boys, 238; 
in Waukesha County, 328-29; 
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Whitewater State Teachers College 
Jubilee, 360; kindergarten move- 
ment, 383 

Edwards, Everett E., bibliography by, 
supplies names, 38, 60; comments 
on frontier theory, 52; Schafer 
bibliography by, 497 

Edwards, Ira, contributes picture, pre- 
ceding 129 

Efigy Mound Aspect, 163-64, 166, 
168; on classification chart, 169 

Egan, Mrs. Josephine, elevator oper- 
ator, Historical Society, viii 

Eighteenth Wisconsin Regiment, 335 

Eighth Ohio Infantry, surgeon, 298 

Eighth Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
in the Civil War, 385 

Ekern, Herman L., attorney general, 
419 

Elemental Aspect, on 
chart, 169 

Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry, surgeon, 
297; captures Confederate flag, 389 

Elgar, , 212, 218 

Elias, Hugh, Waukesha County pio- 
neer, 325, 327 

Eliot, Bob, riverman, 395 

Elkader (Iowa), employment at, 18 

Ellison, F. E., Beloit physician, 302 

Elston, L. W., Beloit physician, 302 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, buys Wiscon- 
sin land, 28 

Emmons, Charles, lumberman, 401 

Engelmann, Peter, portrait plaque of, 
acquired by Museum, 117 

Engen, Mrs. Bernice A., secretary, His- 
torical Society, vii, 504 

Ephraim, residents, 135, 142; Nor- 
wegian colony settles at, 432 

Episcopalians, at Green Bay, 137; 
archives of Fond du Lac diocese, 
issued, 231; at Beloit, 292, 296; 
Racine, 359 

Erichsen, Anders, letters of, acquired, 
472 

Ericson, “Shorty,” riverman, 396 

Erie Lake, timber on, 23; route via, 323 

Escanaba, Mrs. Mary, sketch of, ac- 
quired, 114 

Esch, John J., papers of, acquired, 133, 
468 

Evans, John H., officiates at Welsh 
baptism, 326 

Evans, John W., Beloit physician, 295, 
297; transportation used, 306 

Evans, Mrs. William, agitates for new 
Welsh church, 329 


classification 
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Evans, William L., curator and vice- 
president, Historical Society, v-vi; 
interest in Historical Convention, 4, 
136, 143 

Evansville, resident, 305 

Everett, Edward, buys Wisconsin land, 
28 


Faherty, W. B., Wisconsin’s Kilmer 
Memorial, 61-66; sketch, 61 

Fairbanks Morse Company, employee, 
304; location, 307 

Farm machinery, see Pioneers 

Farm Woodlot Tax Exemption Law, 
275 

Farmer, John, publishes map, 71 

Farr, Corydon, Shopiere physician, 300- 
301 

Farr, L. R. (L.F.), biography, 290; 
Beloit physician, 300-301, 303 

Farrand, Max, comments on frontier 
theory, 41-42 

Farrand, Roy F., address, 129 

Farwell, Leonard J., letters of, acquired, 
242 

Faulds family, history of, acquired, 368 

Fay, , in Civil War, 344 

Feldmann, H. A., see Norris, Daniel 
W. 

Felt, E. W., captures flag, 389 

Fences, early construction of, 213-14 

Fenton, in ‘logging region, 400-401 

Ferries, at Rock River, 306 

Ferris, Walter, student, 309 

Ferslew, W. C. and L. E., compile 
early Rock County directory, 292 

Field, L. M., Beloit physician, 302-3 

Fifteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
surgeon, 299 

Fifteenth Wisconsin 
fantry, surgeon, 300 

Finlayson, J., cartographer, 68 

Finnegan, C. R., Beloit physician, 303 

First Brigade, Second Army Corps, 
surgeon, 298 

First Missouri Cavalry, flag of, returned, 
389 

First Wisconsin Cavalry, letters of of- 
ficer, published, 333-45, 433-48 

Fisher, C. M., letters of, acquired, 240 

Fitchburg, resident, 243 

Flags, history of United States pub- 
lished, 351; discovery of early, 371; 
Confederate returned, 388-90 

Flambeau River, in logging region, 
401 

Flambeau River State Forest, location 





Volunteer In- 
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and size, 268 

Flarity, Thomas, Beloit physician, 302 

Flemish, immigrants, 284 

Florence County, forest reserve acre- 
age, 276 

Florida, residents, 135, 419; war rec- 
ords agency, 202 

Flour Mills, in Bear Valley, 188 

Folsom culture, discussed, 168 

Fond du Lac, residents, 130, 136, 
408; inventory of Protestant Epis- 
copal diocesan archives, issued, 231; 
route via, 286; biography of phy- 
sician at, 349; farms near, 409 

Fond du Lac County, Kettle Moraine 
forest in, 268; oldest surviving house, 
408; ledge in, 409; residents, 411 

Food, in logging camps, 404-5 

Ford, Henry, monopoly, 309 

Foreman, Grant, student of frontier 
theory, 39 

Toes County, forest reserve, 262, 265, 
276 

Forest Crop Taxation Law, enacted, 
268; discussed, 273-76; entries, 2'76- 
77, 279; withdrawal from, 278 

Forest Fires, at Mazomanie, 210; on 
Wisconsin River, 211; causes of, 
261; state protection, 269-71, 467; 
Forest Protection Districts (map), 
271; in northeastern Wisconsin, 282, 
429 

Forestry, in Wisconsin, 261-79; State 
and Federal Forests in Wisconsin 
(map), 263; taxation amendment, 
268; volume on Wisconsin planta- 
tions, noticed, 459 

Forslund, Mrs. Eric W., and Larson, 
E. J. D., “Stockholm’s Saga; Being 
the History of Stockholm-on-Lake 
Pepin,” reviewed, 356 

Fort Atkinson Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 119, 493 

Fort Bragg (N.C.), Young Abe at, 385 

Fort Crawford, visited, 69; surgeon, 
149-50 

Fort Edward Augustus, site visited, 138 

Fort Howard, site visited, 138; de- 
scribed, 148; surgeon, 149; removal 
from, 150; shipyard at, 432. See also 
Green Bay 

Fort La Baye, French post at Green 
Bay, 147 

Fort Mackinac, see Mackinac (Mich.) 

Fort Riley (Kan.), officer at, 302; 
soldier, 303 

Fort St. Francis, site visited, 138 

Fort Winnebago, lumber in region, 26; 
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officer at, 93; eagle, 474 

Forty-eighters, Mathilde Anneke mem- 
ber of, 235 

Foss, Robert H., Theodore Kronshage, 
Jr., 414-24; sketch, 414 

Fosse, Benjamin, Beloit physician, 302, 
304-5 

Foster, Fannie T., father of, 300 

Foster, Mary S., head, Reference Divi- 
sion, vii; maps by, 263, 271 

Foster and Latimer Company, lumber 
firm, 401 

Four Miles Rapids, log jams at, 397 

Four Wheel Drive Company, museum, 
119 

Fourteenth Division, Thirteenth Army 
Corps, surgeon, 297 

Fox, Dixon Ryan, student of frontier 
theory, 39, 53 

Fox, H. Clifford, “German Presbyteri- 
anism in the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley,” reviewed, 458 

Fox, Paul A., hospital interests, 303, 
305; incident, 308 

Fox Indians, chief, 318 

Fox Point, president, 423; resident, 424 

Fox River, additions to article on navi- 
gation of, 92-94; land tenure in val- 
ley, 137; smallpox epidemic in valley, 
149; route via, 151; Winnebago 
Indians on, 158; trading post, 283; 
land claims on, 314, 320, 322; Doty’s 
lands on, 409 

Fox-Wisconsin Waterway, 
ment, 151; route via, 408 

Frank, Michael, quotation preceding 
129 

Franklin Township (Milwaukee Coun- 
ty), farm in, 9 

Franks, Jacob, lumbering methods, 27 

Franquelin, mapmaker discussed, 364 

Frary, I. T., “Ohio in Homespun and 
Calico,” reviewed, 354 

Freedom, residents, 337, 345 

Freemasonry, see Masonry 

Freeport (Ill.), physician, 299 

Freethinkers, memorial chapel, 255 

Frei-Gemeinde, see Freethinkers 

French, land claims validated, 5, 137, 
318-19; employed on steamboat, 92; 
in Mississippi Valley, 99; in Green 
Bay region, 148; land grant from, 
316; Indian land titles extinguished 
by, 317; in logging region, 394, 401, 
404; in Missouri, 436 

Friederich, Marcus, harness maker, 17- 
18 


improve: 
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Friedl, J. C., principal, Campion High 
School, 64 

Friedman, Harry A., “Newspaper In- 
dexing,” noticed, 105 

Fries, Robert F., Founding of the Lum- 
ber Industry in Wisconsin, 23-35; 
sketch, 23 

Friis, Herman R., see Claussen, Martin 


Fritz, Oscar, in law firm, 417 

Frontier Hypothesis, and American 
Historians, 36-60, 1'70-85 

Fry, Charles S., Beloit physician, 303 

Fur trade, in Wisconsin, 25; decline, 34 


Gable, Phoebe, sampler of, acquired 
by Museum, 371 

Gabriel, Ralph H., votes on frontier 
theory, 54 

Gale, George, 
County, 205 

Gale, Zona, see Breese, Mrs. Zona Gale 

Galena (Ill.), lumber shipped via, 26; 
route via, 209 

Galesville, resident, 203; tavern near, 
204; ninepins on display at, 206; 
mail carrier out of, 207 

Galt, Lowell T., member, War Records 
Commission, 3, 193 

Garraghan, Gilbert J., comments on 
frontier theory, 174 

Gates, Paul W., Ross's “Democracy’s 
College; The Land-Grant Movement 
in the Formative Stage,” 229; rail- 
road colonization study, 260 

Gault, Charles A., notary public, 303 

Geary’s Rock, log jams at, 397 

Genealogy, development of, discussed, 
362 

Genesee Township (Waukesha Coun- 
ty), farm in, 324 

Germans, in pineries, 31; physicians, 
79, 298; and election of Lincoln, 
110, 236; at Watertown, 204; inter- 
est in drama, 235; Americanization 
of, 362; lumber baron, 403; at Bos- 
cobel, 415; in northeastern Wiscon- 
sin, 427-29; Missouri, 436; among 
Presbyterians, 458 

Ghent, treaty of, and military occupa- 
tion, 68 

Ghost Creek, source in Ashland Coun- 
ty, 392; in logging region, 404 

Giard, Basil (Bazil Guird), purchases 
land at Prairie du Chien, 318 

Gill, Mrs. Norman T., papers of, ac- 
quired, 114 


creates Trempealeau 
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Gilmer, L. T., Beloit physician, 303 

Gilmore, . lumberman, 401 

Gipple, Bert A., Old Four Mile House, 
203-7; sketch, 203 

Gjerpen settlement, 
431 

Glenmore Township (Brown County), 
sawmill, 4277; Polish in, 428 

Glidden (Chippewa Crossing, Juni- 
per), residents, 391, 399; in log- 
ging region, 392-94, 397-98; village 
c.1885, pictured, 392; sawmill at, 
400-401; removal of lumber firms, 
402, 404; lumber firms at, 403 

Glidden Veneer Company, expansion, 
401 

Glover, W. H., Petersen's “Iowa: The 
Rivers of Her Valleys,” 100 

Gobeg, Tom, riverman, 395 

Godfrey Family Tree, mimeographed 
genealogy, 107 

Goff, Guy, in law firm, 417 

Goldman, Eric F., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 174 

Gollmar, Mrs. G. G., Chicago resi- 
dent, 9 

Gollmar family, at Baraboo, 9 

Goodhue, C. F. H., Beloit settler, 
292 

Goodhue, Elizabeth S., see Bicknell, 
Mrs. Charles 

Goodhue, Josiah, Rockford physician, 
292 

Goodland, Walter S., ex officio mem- 
ber, Board of Curators, v; successor 
to Loomis, 257-58 

Goodrich, Carter A., student of fron- 
tier theory, 39, 52 

Gordon Lake, in logging region, 392, 
400 

Gorstville, trip to, 209-10 

Gotfredson, N. H., Danish settler, 
428 

Gotham, settlers near, 188 

Goulait, Peroux and La Beouf, French 
lumber firm, 404 

Grand River Focus, 160; on classifi- 
cation chart, 169 

Granleigh, on pioneer route, 285 

Grant County, resident, 74; as a bound- 
ary, 159; inventory of archives, 





Norwegians in, 


issued, 231 

Grant County Herald, one hundredth 
birthday, 481 

Grant County Historical Society, offi- 
cers are guest speakers, 374; dis- 
play, 477, 494 

Grant Focus, on classification chart, 
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169 

Grant Locomotive Works, manufac- 
ture early engine, cover caption pre- 
ceding 257 

Gravelle (Graville), Louis, testimony 
of, 320 

Great Kaukauna Rapids, see Kaukauna 
and Kaukauna Rapids 

Great Lakes, forested region, 23, 28; 
and lumber industry, 25, 35; story 
of, reviewed, 348; captain, 382; cities 
on, 427; route via, 431 

Great Northern Railroad, connection, 
259 

Green, Charles L., Lokken’s “Iowa: 
Public Land Disposal,” 224 

Green, W. L., letter, 80 

Gren Bay (bay), in forest region, 25, 
27, 34; lumber barons in region, 31; 
Belgians on, 430; Ephraim on, 432 

Green Bay ({city} La Baye Verte, 
La Baye, La Baye des Puants): 

Articles, historical convention, 
135-43; historical pageant, 144-52; 
land claims confirmed, 314-22; plat 
of land claims, pictured, 315 
Shorter mention, historical con- 

vention at, 3-5, 130, 280; pilgrim- 
age route, 4; fort built at, 68; resi- 
dents, 74, 131, 410, 426; arrival 
at, 92-93; ostensorium at, see cover 
caption preceding 129; French at, 
148; Belgians, 283, 285-86; priest 
near, 284; court held at, 408; re- 
moval from, 411; Lutheran Church 
history, 426; shingle market, 429- 
30; Norwegians at, 431; Catholic 
diocese, 481. See also Fort Howard 

Green Bay and Western Railroad, 
depot, 432 

Green Bay Township (Brown Coun- 
ty), Belgians in, 280 

Green County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 246, 374, 477, 493-94 

Green Lake County, Indians in, 160 

Greene, Evarts B., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 174 

Greening, Charley, described, 208; re- 
turns to visit England, 216 

Greening, Clara, described, 208-9 

Greening, Henry, described, 208; on 
pioneer farm, 211, 215-16 

Greening, Jim, 210; described, 208; 
on pioneer farm, 216 

Greening, John, journal published, 
208-18 

Greening, Mrs. John (Maria, “Ri’), 
Mazomanie settler, 208, 216; de- 
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scribed, 209 
Greenville (Mo.), 
from, 343-44 

Gregory, John G., curator, v 

Greiling, A. L., owns grain elevator, 
429 

Grifith (Griffin), E. M., state forester, 
262, 264-65; name corrected, 487 

Grignon, Louis, testimony of, 320; 
loyalty of, 321-22 

Grignon, Pierre, “Father of Wiscon- 
sin,” 147; sawmill, 150; land, 320 

Grindell, John L., curator, v 

Gross, Nicholas L., contributes steam- 
boat clipping, 92 

Guird, Bazil, see Giard, Basil 

Guiteau, Charles J., invitation to wit- 
ness execution of, acquired, 114 

Gunkel, Tillie, housekeeper, Historical 
Society, viii 

Gunn, John C., Gunn’s Neuer Haus- 
arzt, acquired by Museum, 370 


troops removed 


Hackett, John, Beloit settler, 289 

Hagen, John, sketch, 61 

Hagerty, Mrs. D. M., aids in con- 
vention arrangements, 143 

Hahnemann Medical College, gradu- 
ate, 297 

Hains, Tollef, Norwegian pioneer, 431 

Hainsville, settler at, 431 

Hale, B. E., and Company, printers, 
292 

Hall, James, geologist, 83, 90 

Hall, Sam, lumberman, 399-400 

Hallowell, A. Irving, “R6éle of Con- 
juring in Saulteaux Society,” re- 
viewed, 223 

Haltug, Dorothy A., sings at Green 
Bay Convention, 5, 141 

Hamilton, Raphael N., dedicates De 
Pere murals, 4, 138 

Hamlin, F. J., Beloit physician, 302 

Handyside family, New Englanders, 
429 

Hanks, Lucien M., treasurer, Historical 
Society, vi; nominated and elected 
curator, vi, 489; treasurer's report, . 
488, 506-12 

Hanks, Mrs. Stanley C., costumes of, 
acquired by Museum, 243 

Hannan, Timothy, in law firm, 417 

Hansen, Marcus Lee, sketch, 108 

Harbo, Ole, riverman, 396 

Hardee, William J., in Civil War, 
445 


Harding, Frank D., coat of, acquired 
by Museum, 371 
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Harlow, Ralph V., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 181 

Harr, John L., comments on frontier 
theory, 45, 50, 177 

Harris, Mrs. Ruth, assistant, Historical 
Museum, vii 

Harrison, John, in Civil War, 389 

Hartland, Congregational Church his- 
tory, 359 

Hartwig and Peickart, business firm, 
14 

Harvard University, and frontier 
theory, 41; student, 42; Turner re- 
tires from, 172 

Harvey, Louis P., death, 298; reviews 
troops, 336 

Haseltine, O. B., justice of the peace, 
218 

Haskin family, New Englanders, 429 

Haucks (Hancks), George, Beloit phy- 
sician, 298 

Haugen, Einar, tr., “Voyages to Vin- 
land; The First American Saga,” 
reviewed, 352 

Havighurst, Walter, “Long Ships Pass- 
ing: Story of the Great Lakes,” 
reviewed, 348 

Hawley, Emma, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Hayden, Estelle, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Hayes, Anne G., secretary, 304 

Hayes, Everis A., death, 239 

Hayopolis, see Delafield 

Hayward, Ruth P., assistant, Catalogue 
Division, vii 

Hayward, in logging region, 398, 403 

Head, Mrs. Martha, hospital assistant, 
303-4 

‘Healy family, Irish pioneers, 430 

Hearst, William R., buys Milwaukee 
Free Press, 418 

Heath, Frederic, nominated and elect- 
ed curator, vi, 489 

Heaton, Herbert, comments on fron- 
tier theory, 54, 174-76 

Hebel family, German pioneers, 428 

Heck, Frank H., “Civil War Veteran 
in Minnesota Life and Politics,” 
reviewed, 101 


Hecker, William, Beloit physician, 
290, 302 

Hedges, J. B., student of frontier 
theory, 39 4 


Heffernan family, Irish pioneers, 43 
Heg Memorial Park and Museum, de- 
scribed, 122 


Heidner, Edith B., on Green Bay 
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convention program, 142 

Heil, Julius P., appoints War Records 
aaron, 2-3, 192; defeat, 257- 
8 

Heller, Joseph I., early book owned 
by, acquired by Museum, 243 

Hellum, Edgar, restores Cornish 
houses, 387 

Helm, Arthur C., Beloit physician, 
295, 300, 303-5; sketch, 301; uses 
horses for travel, 307 

Helm, Clinton, Beloit physician, 298; 
transportation used, 306-7 

Helm, Clinton B., Rockford dentist, 
298-99 

Helm, Ernest C., Beloit physician, 
295, 300, 303-4; sketch, 301 

Helm, Harold M., Early Beloit Phy- 
sicians, 289-313; sketch, 289; Beloit 
physician, 302 

Helm, Walter, Rockford surgeon, 295 

Helm, Mrs. Woodhull, Beloit settler, 
294; marriage, 295 

Helm and Fox Hospital Company, at 
Beloit, 305 

Henbest, G. M., Beloit physician, 303 

Hendrickson, Henry, maintenance man, 
Historical Society, viii, 504 

Henning, E. A., Beloit physician, 302 

Herkimer County (N.Y.), Bear Valley 
settlers from, 186-90 

Herriott, F. I., papers of, acquired, 
470 

Herron, Francis J., letters of, acquired, 
240 

Hesing, Anton C., influence among 
Germans, 236 

Hesseltine, William B., votes on fron- 
tier theory, 54 

Hibbard, B. H., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 41-42, 55, 176-77 

Hicks, John D., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 41-42, 45, 55; former 
curator, 131, 489-90 

Hicks, Mrs. Julia E., family daguer- 
reotypes, acquired by Museum, 369 

Hillyer, Mrs. Lila, resigns from So- 
ciety’s staff, 503-4 

Hilton, George B., death, 113 

Hines, Paddy, builds dam, 399 

Historical centers, development dis- 
cussed, 361 

Historical Notes (section in WHISCON- 
SIN MAGAZINE OF History), 125, 
253, 380, 483 

Historical Records Survey, see Work 
Projects Administration 

Historiography, article, 36-60, 170-85 
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Hoard, A. R., death, 239 

Hobart, Mrs. Frank (Daisy), father 
of, 301 

Hobbs, Thomas J., janitor, Historical 
Society, viii, 504 

Hockett, Homer C., comments on 
frontier theory, 41, 45, 55, 172; 
Turner as a teacher, 171 

Hokanson, Nels, “Swedish Immigrants 
in Lincoln’s Time,” reviewed, 455 

Holand, Hjalmar R., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 489; Means’s 
“Newport Tower,” 103; presents 
resolution, 142; discusses Belgians, 
287; Haugen’s “Voyages to Vin- 
land; The First American Saga,” 
352 

Holbrook, Mrs. Arthur T., nominated 
and elected curator, vi, 489 

Hollanders, see Dutch 

Hollister, C. M., Beloit physician, 301 

Hollister, Orra L., death, 239 

Holloway, Eddie, ballplayer, 304 

Holman, Earle §S., curator, v 

Holmes, Fred L., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 489; appointed 
to Advisory Committee, vi, 490 

Hood, John B., in Civil War, 440, 
445 

Hooper, Mrs. Jessie J., additional pa- 
pers of, acquired, 241 

Hopewell mounds, in southern Ohio, 
165 

Hopewellian Phase, discussed, 165-66, 
168; on classification chart, 169 

Horicon, resident, 77; marsh history, 
366 

Horicon Focus, on classification chart, 
169 

Horses, used in early Wisconsin, 212- 
13, 306-7 

Hotaling, Peter, document on, pub- 
lished, 92-94 

Hubbell, Jay B., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 181 

Huber, Henry, papers of, acquired, 
133 

Hudson Star-Observer, eighty-seventh 
birthday, 124 

Hughes, John, Waukesha County pio- 
neer, 323, 325; selects land, 324 

Hughes, Mrs. John, Waukesha County 
pioneer, 323 

Hughitt, Marvin, interest in railways, 
260 

Humphrey, Rev. 

Humphrey, 
292 


, at Beloit, 292 
Leonard, Beloit settler, 
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Hungry Run, in logging region, 392 

Hunt, George I., Caldwell’s “French 
in the Mississippi Valley,” 99 

Hunt, Henderson, Beloit physician, 
290, 298 

Hunter Lake, log jams on, 397 

Huntington, Ellsworth, comments on 
frontier theory, 54, 174 

“Huron,” lake steamboat, 287 

Huron Indians, welcome Nicolet, 145; 
hostility, 146 

Huron Territory, name proposed for 
Wisconsin, 71; resident in, 151 

Husting, Paul O., quotation preceding 
129; papers of, acquired, 133 

Hutchinson, William T., comments on 
frontier theory, 181 

Hutchison, Andrew, contributes infor- 
mation, 297, 306 

Hyde, Austin, account of Great Lakes 
trip by, acquired, 470 

Hyde, Bela B., account of Great Lakes 
trip by, acquired, 470 


Idaho, native of, 261; Norwegians in, 
427 

Illinois, pioneers, 23; lumber shipped 
to, 26, 35; created, 67; residents, 
135; ballads and songs, 141; mission, 
147; Indians in, 163, 166; war rec- 
ords agency, 202; Norwegians in, 
426 

Illinois Board of Examining Surgeons, 
president, 294 

Illinois Central Railroad, sketch, 254; 
in Wisconsin, 259; colonization 
study, 260 

Illustrations, see Contents page, iv 

Immell, Ralph M., member, War Rec- 
ords Commission, 3, 192 

Immigration, see Pioneers 

Indiana, pioneers, 23, 52; temperance 
advocates, 80; “hornstone” flint 
from, 165 

Indians, title to lands, 26, 28, 93, 
316-18; treaties, 27, 317; guides, 69; 
steamboat crew, 92; fear steamboat, 
94; ostensorium saved by, cover cap- 
tion preceding 129; missions for, 
146-47; officials administering affairs 
of, 151-52, 410; first settlers of Wis- 
consin, 153-69; in Bear Valley, 186, 
188; village on Wisconsin, 215; rdle 
of conjurer among, 223; on Rock 
River, 289; trade with, 314; miscel- 
laneous materials of, acquired by 
Museum, 370; capture eagle, 385 

Ingram, O. H., lumber baron, 31; re- 
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moves from Canada to Eau Claire, 
487 

Ingram, Kennedy and Company, lum- 
bermen, 33 

Ings, Marvel Y., assistant, Historical 
Museum, vii; begins story hour at 
Museum, 388 

Iowa, and World War II Records col- 
lection, 3, 202; ferry service to, 11; 
lumber shipped to, 26, 35; medical 
school, 81; history of rivers, 100; 
Indian tribes in, 159-60, 163; and 
public land disposal, 224; guide to 
history, noticed, 231; Norwegians 
in, 427 

Iowa County, resident, 75; supervisors’ 
proceedings, issued, 106; guide to 
newspapers in, issued, 231 

Iowa Indians, sites of, 159; dialect, 
160; on classification chart, 169 

Iowa Wesleyan College, history pub- 
lished, 228 

Irish, in pineries, 31; worship, 218; 
railroad builders, 259; village, 287; 
in Waukesha County, 328-29; Wis- 
consin, 427, 430 

Iron County, forest reserve, 265, 276; 
Northern Highland forest in, 268; 
source of creek near, 392 

Ironton, stage route, 189 

Irvin, David, successor to Doty, 409 

Island Lake, timber on, 393 

Iunghuhn, Mrs. Sarah, aid acknowl- 
edged, 290 

Iverson, A. M., leader of Norwegian 
colony, 432 


Jackson, Andrew, issues orders, 70 

Jackson, C. F., of Missouri, 335 

Jackson (Mo.), described, 437 

-—% County, forest reserve acreage, 
276 

Jackson County Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 494 

Jacksonville (Ill.), resident, 72 

Jacobus, Mrs. Pauline, pottery made 
by, acquired by Museum, 243 

James, Edwin, “Account of Expedi- 
tion from Pittsburgh to the Rocky 
Mountains,” discussion of, 68, '70; 
donor of journal, 69 

Janecky, Adolph R., curator, v 

Janesville, residents, 74, 301; business- 
men, 292 

Jarmon brothers, Waukesha County 
pioneers, 325 

Jarstad, Anton, on Green Bay Conven- 
tion program, 141; aids in conven- 


tion arrangements, 143; Melting Pot 


in Northeastern Wisconsin, 426-32; 
sketch, 426 

Jaynes, M. D., Beloit physician, 295 

Jefferson City (Mo.), Confederate flag 
sent to Museum at, 389 

Jefferson County, Aztalan site in, 162; 
defense council, 198 

Jefferson Prairie, Norwegians settle on, 
426 

Jeffris, Ruth B., curator, v 

Jenkins, David, leader of Welsh music, 
331 

Jenkins, John W., assistant curator, 
on leave, vii, 504 

Jesuits, Missouri Province head, 64; 
attend Campion summer session, 65; 
bury ostensorium, see cover caption 
preceding 129; missionary, 138 

Johns Hopkins University, graduate 
student, 470 

Johnson, F. J., Beloit physician, 302 

Johnson, George, Green Bay pioneer, 
320 

Johnson, H. B., Beloit physician, 298, 
301; sketch, 299 

Johnson, Hobart S., death, 113 

Johnson, Peter Leo, nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 489; sketch, 72; 
Founding of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 72-78, 129; 
“Stuffed Saddlebags, Life of Mar- 
tin Kundig, Priest,” reviewed, 97; 
Nute’s “Documents Relating to 
Northwest Missions,” 452 

Johnson Wax family, of Racine, 299 

Johnston, Joseph, in Civil War, 440 

Jolliet, Louis, children’s story on, 388 

Jones, Charley, baptism of, 326 

Jones, Mrs. Chester Lloyd, helps plan 
Latin-American show, 387 

Jones, John P., musical’ ability, 330 

Jones, Richard (“King Jones”), Wau- 
kesha County pioneer, 325; farm, 
325; church near home of, 327 

Jones, Thomas, Waukesha County pio- 
neer, 325 

Joyce, James, interest in Mary Joyce 
estate, 490 

Joyce, Mrs. Mary Cousins, Society 
receives bequest, 490 

Juliar, Salome, see Ringling, Mrs. 
August 

Juliar family, removal to Baraboo, 10 

Juneau, Solomon, develops Milwaukee, 
151-52; railroad interest, 259 

Juneau County, defense council, 196; 
forest reserve acreage, 276 


— 


sh) Tam 
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Junior historical magazine, established, 


Juniper, see Glidden 
Jussen, Edmund, sketch, 362 


Kaiser, Bill, aid acknowledged, 18 

Kammerrer, Fred, in logging region, 
401 

Kane, Murray, 
theory, 52, 183 

Kansas, Indians in, 165; Welsh presby- 
tery in, 327 

Karnath, R. J., Mississippi River cap- 
tain, 126 

Kasten, Harry, Beloit physician, 302-3, 
305 


student of frontier 


Kaukauna, preservation of Grignon 
House trees, 248; plank road pro- 
posed to, 284. See also Kaukauna 
Rapids 

Kaukauna Rapids (Great Kaukauna 
Rapids), steamboat at, 92-93. See 
also Kaukauna 

Keating, William H., refers to Long 
journal, 69 

Keep, Albert, interest in railways, 260 

Kegonsa Lake, summer home, 299 

Keithley, J. W., Beloit physician, 302 

Kelley, Mike, lumberman, 404 

Kellman, Charles A. (Charley), sketch, 
207 

Kellman, Mrs. Charles A., sketch, 206 

Kellogg, Louise Phelps, memorial reso- 
lutions on, 6-7; portrait, 6; estimate 
of Turner, 42, 171; tribute to, 140; 
death, 239; memorial edition of 
French Régime approved, 490; 
essay by, in Schafer memorial vol- 
ume, 497; work distributed to other 
staff members, 503 

Kelly, Joe, skidding crew at camp of, 
pictured, 392 

Kelsey, Dwight E., assistant, News- 
paper Division, vii 

Kelsou Township (Rock County), sur- 
veyed, 290 

Kennedy, Charles J. and Rogers, Lil- 
lian K., “History and Alumni Record 
of Iowa Wesleyan College,”  re- 
viewed, 228 

Kenosha, bank brochure, 
dents, 135 

Kenosha County Old Settlers Associa- 
tion, meeting, 246 

Kenosha Historical and Art Museum, 
activities, 120, 246, 374, 477, 492, 
494 

Kentucky, surgeon, 81; geological sur- 


107; resi- 
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veys and report, 83, 85, 87-88; 
visited, 84; normal school, 88 

Kenyon, Ira A. (“Moose”), author of 
logging stories, 392 

Keshena Focus, 156; on classification 
chart, 169 

Kettle Moraine State Forest, location 
and size, 268 

Kewaunee County, lands sought in, 
283; village in geographic center, 
287; Germans in, 429; Norwegians, 
431 

Kewaunee, Green Bay and Western 
Railroad, at Luxemburg, 429 

— Byron, railroad president 
259 

= Ann Eliza, see Tracey, Mrs. 


Kilmer, Christopher, visits Prairie du 
Chien, 64 

Kilmer, Deborah, 
Chien, 64 

Kilmer, Joyce, Memorial Library, 61-66 

Kilmer, Mrs. Joyce, marriage, 61; al- 
luded to, 63; autograph, 65 

Kilmer, Rose, illness, 62 

King, Amos, coat of, acquired by Mu- 
seum, 371 

King, Charles F., uniform of, acquired 
by Museum, 371 

King, Otis H., uniform of, acquired by 
Museum, 371 

Kingsley, Ralph S., chairman, Wiscon- 
sin Council of Defense, 2-3, 201; 
appoints Wisconsin War Records 
Commission, 192 

Kirkland, Edward C., comments on 
frontier theory, 181 

Klaus, Aloys, see Claus, Aloys 

Klein, Julius, draws Turner cartoon, 
172 

Kneudsen, K., signs challenge, 13 

Knight, William, Beloit physician, 292, 
295 

Know-nothings, hostility of, 79 

Knox, George, drives logs, 393, 396 

Koch, Ardelia O., Quaife’s “Flag of 
the United States,” 351 

Kohlmeier, A. L., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 174, 177 

Koshkonong Lake, Indians on, 160; 
Norwegians settle on, 426 

Kosloskie family, Bohemian 
428 

Kosnar, Leo, narrator in pageant, 144 

Koss, William, McGregor, Iowa, mer- 
chant, 12-14 

Kronshage, Theodore, Sr., son of, 415 


visits Prairie du 


settlers, 
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Kronshage, Theodore (Ted), Jr., arti- 
cle on, 414-25 

Kronshage, Mrs. Maud, aid acknowl- 
edged, 414 

Kronshage, McGovern, and Hannan, 
law firm, 417 

Krout, John D., comments on frontier 
theory, 174, 176 

Krueger, Lillian, assistant editor, His- 
torical Society, vii 

Krug, Richard E., member, War Rec- 
ords Commission, 3, 192 

Kundig, Martin, biography, 97 

Kunzman, Ed., aid acknowledged, 18 

Kurz and Miller, of McGregor, Iowa, 
13 


La Baye des Puants, see Green Bay 

La Boeuff, Augustus, testimony of, 
322 

Lacher, Otto H., death, 468 

La Crosse, millsites, 32; pirates at, 110; 
residents, 133, 193, 421; on stage 
route, 206 

La Crosse County, defense council, 
196; reduced in size, 205; names 
of coulees in, 254; history volume, 
reviewed, 457 

La Crosse County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 247, 477, 493; mem- 


ber of, on War Records Commis- 
sion, 193 

Ladoga, earliest cheese factory at, 
187 


La Follette, Robert M., Sr., papers of, 
acquired, 132; and primary election 
reform, 219; interest in state for- 
estry, 264; nominee as governor, 
418 

La Grange, O. H., sketch, 443-44, 
447 


“La Grange,” sailboat, 151 

Lake Michigan Phase, on classification 
chart, 169 

Lake Mills-Aztalan Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 247, 375, 478, 493- 
94 

Lake Side Retreat, hospital, 80, 89 

Lake Winnebago Focus, discussed, 158- 
60; on classification chart, 169 

Laluzerne, Josephine, lost en route, 
286 

Laluzerne, 
286 

Lamont, Dayton, assistant, Newspaper 
Division, vii 

Landon, Fred, Havighurst’s 
Ships Passing: 


Philomene, lost en route, 


“Long 
Story of the Great 
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Lakes,” 348 

Lands, forest, 23-26, 29-35, 261, 264- 
69, 272-79; Indian, 27-28; early 
claims confirmed, 137, 314-22; dis- 
posal of public, in Iowa, 224; grants 
for education, 229; mineral surveyed, 
237; for parks, 262; for Beloit pur- 
chased, 290; in Waukesha County, 
324; Doty speculates in, 408 

Lange, Mrs. Katherine, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

Langlade, Augustin de, “Father of 
Wisconsin,” 147 

Langlade, Charles de, paper on, 141; 
pageant character, 144, 147-48; chil- 
dren's story on, 388 

Langlade family, site of home visited, 
138 

Langlade County, forest reserve acre- 
age, 276 

Langlade County Historical 
activities, 120, 247, 375 

Lapham, Increase A., on committee to 
draft historical society constitution, 
76; map by, 82, 86; portrait plaque 
of, acquired by Museum, 117 

La Pointe, Pierre, afidavit of, 318 

La Pointe, Indian hostility at, 146 

Larrabee, Charles H., friend of Draper, 
77 

Larson, E. J. D., see Forslund, Mrs. 
Eric W. 

Larson, Peter, shipbuilder, 432 

Lathrop, S. Pearl, Beloit resident, 295 

Latin-American Institute, special ex- 
hibit at Museum, 386-87; purpose, 
473 

Laube, , harness maker, 20 

Laube, J. W., information obtained 
from, 20 : 

Laurentian 
167 

L’Aventure (Laventure), Francis, neu- 
trality of, 322 

Lawe, John, sawmill, 150 

Lawler, John, sketch, 61; donor of 
library, 64 

Lead mining, in Wisconsin, 
decline, 34 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
organized, 423 

Lee, Isaac, commissioner to examine 
land claims, 316-20 

Lee, John, defeated for office, 218 

Leeson, F. W., Beloit physician, 302 

Leihy, Eunice J., see Williamson, Mrs. 
Peter J. 

Leihy, J. M., daughter of, 333 


Society, 





culture, metal materials, 


25-26; 
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Leiterman tamily, German pioneers, 
428 

Lenfestey, Fred L., in pageant, 144; 
pictured, 146 

Lenfestey, Mrs. J. P., aids in conven- 
tion arrangements, 143 

Lenroot, Irvine L., Lovejoy’s “La 
Follette and the Establishment of 
the Direct Primary in Wisconsin,” 
219 

Leonard, Fred C., lumberman, 391-92, 
398, 403; camp, 392, 402, 404; ice 
roads built for, 406 

Lessor Township (Shawano County), 
Norwegians removal to, 431 

Lester, Clarence B., essay by, in 
Schafer memorial volume, 497 

Lewellen, Verne, in pageant, 144 

Libby, Orrin G., pictured in seminar 
group, -36 

Libby Prison, prisoner, 298 

Libraries, Joyce Kilmer Memorial, 61- 
66; list of books for, issued, 106; 
Zona Gale Breese, 256; Clements 
manuscript Guide, 355; national, of 
American history, 360; survey of 
Wisconsin, 366 

Lichter, Harry E., Museum fellow, 504 

Lime Brook (Nant-y-Calch), in Gene- 
see Township, 324 

Lincoln, Abraham, speeches noticed, 
108; and German vote in North- 
west, 110, 236, 470; parentage, 236; 
articles relating to, acquired by 
Museum, 371; agricultural address 
noticed, 460; collectors, 485-86; 
Nashville observes death of, 448 

Lincoln County, Museum piece from, 
117; Council Grounds forest in, 268; 
forest reserve acreage, 276 

Lindley, Dena, pictured in seminar 


group, 36 
Linzmeier family, German pioneers, 
428 


Little, John, flour mill, 188 

Little, Mrs. Lydia, maintenance helper, 
Historical Society, viii 

Little Cedar [River?], logs obstructed 
on, 397 

Little Moose [River?]}, logs driven on, 
398 


Little Sturgeon, forest fire at, 282 

Loar, W. C., Beloit physician, 301 

Local Historical Societies and Museums 
(section of the WISCONSIN MaGa- 
ZINE OF History), 118, 244, 373, 
475; annual report of, presented, 
491; directory, 495 


333 


Lockwood, James, lumbering methods, 
27 


Logging, see lumbering 

Lokken, Roscoe L., “Iowa: Public Land 
Disposal,” reviewed, 224 

Lone Rock, railroad built to, 
banker, 188; stage route, 189 

Lone Rock prairie, rock formation 
near-by, 186 

Long, Stephen H., and naming of 
Wisconsin, 67-71 

Loomis, Orland S., death, 257-58 

Loomis, S. B., early minister, 189 

Lord, Charles, officer, Historical So- 
ciety, 76 

Lord, Freeman H., River Falls resident, 
421 

Lorenz, Ira S., special counsel, 419 

“Louisiana,” lake steamboat, 286 

Louisiana State Museum, Confederate 
flag sent to, 389 

Louisville (Ky.), Know-nothings at, 
79; removal from, 80, 148; furnish- 
ings from, 149 

Lovejoy, Allen F., “La Follette and 
the Establishment of the Direct Pri- 
mary in Wisconsin,” reviewed, 219 

Lower, A. R. M., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 178 

Lower Clam Lake, logging camp on, 
391; log jams near, 397-98; dam, 
403 

Lueders, John, cornet of, acquired by 
Museum, 242 

Lumbering, Skidding Logs, cover pre- 
ceding 1; industry founded in Wis- 
consin, 23-35; stories on camps 
acquired, 115; Museum acquires log 
marker, 117; exploitation, 261; 
timber guard employed, 366; on 
Chippewa forks, 391-407 

Luther Valley Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 247, 375, 494 


188; 


Lutherans, at McGregor, Iowa, 12; 
Waterloo, 106; McFarland, 232; 
Madison, 232; Green Bay, 426; 


Norwegians organize, 430 
Luxemburg, Germans settle in, 429 
“Lyndon,” locomotive, cover preceding 

257 
Lyons, “Salty,” builds dam, 403 


MacArthur, Arthur, temporary gov- 
ernor, 258 
MacArthur, Douglas, sketches, 112, 


117, 237; ancestry, 237, 258 
McCabe, Walter, Beloit physician, 301 
McCabe, William, promotes hospital, 
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303 

McCaffrey, M. E., aid acknowledged, 
414 

McCarthy, Charles, papers of, acquired, 
116, 133 

McCarthy, R. C., at Kilmer library 
dedication, 65 

McCloskey, T. J., Beloit physician, 302 

McCook, Edward M., in Tennessee 
conflict, 334; defeat, 442 

McCoy, Ed, riverman, 395 

McDonald Lumbering Company, on 
Torch River, 403 

McDougall, Jim, riverman, 398 

McDougall, Mrs. Kate Evans, baptism 
of, 326 

McFarland, Lutheran Church history, 
232; Skare museum near, 247 

McGilvray, Alexander, owns 
206; operates tavern, 207 

McGovern, Francis, in law firm, 417; 
letter, 423 

McGregor, Duncan, president, Platte- 
ville Normal, 421 

McGregor (Iowa), residents, 8, 12, 
17-18; sketch, 11; businessmen, 13- 
16; show at, 20; pirates at, 110 

McGucken, W. J., at Kilmer Library 
dedication, 64 

Mack, Edwin S., death, 113 

McKern, Will C., First Settlers of 
Wisconsin, 153-69; sketch, 153; 
Hallowell’s “Réle of Conjuring in 
Saulteaux Society,” 223 

Mackinac (Michilimackinac, Méich.), 
De Langlade at, 147; Beaumont, 
150; treaty, 317; settlers, 321; court 
held at, 408 

Mackinac (Michilimackinac) Island, 
purchase, 318; judicial circuit, 408 

Mackintosh, W. A., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 45, 177 

McLaren, “Dunc,” lumberman, 404 

MacLean, Mrs. Carrie, aid acknowl- 
edged, 290 

McMillan, John, in law firm, 417 

McMillen, Loring, “Using Volunteers 
in the Local Historical Society's Pro- 
gram,” noticed, 234 

McPhee, Jim, riverman, 395 

Madeline Island, mission church dam- 
aged, 484 

Madison, Dolly, copy of skirt ac- 
quired by Museum, 117 

Madison, residents, 19, 86, 117, 192, 
242-43, 414; constitutional conven- 
tion at, 74; practice of medicine in 
early, 79-91; meeting, 129; radio sta- 


ferry, 


tion, 130; becomes capital, 151; 
survey of site, 152, 409; WPA office 
at, 193; Lutheran Church history, 
232; schools, 388, 482; law firm, 
417 

Madison Argus, advocates formation 
of historical society, 73 

Madison Capital Times, 
birthday, 378 

Madison Express, advocates formation 
of historical society, 74 

Madson Seed Company, at Manitowoc, 
431 

Magee, Oliver P., lumberman, 399, 
401 

Magee and Gilmore Lumber Company, 
at Glidden, 399 

Magee Creek, in logging region, 392; 
named for, 399 

Magoon, Richard H., originates idea 
for organizing historical society, 73 

Main, Mrs. Angie K., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 489 

Maine, removal of lumbermen from, 
30-31; visited, 32; boundary of In- 
dian culture, 156; native, 299 

“Manchester,” steamboat, 93-94 

Manitowoc, in timber region, 24; resi- 
dents, 138, 432; seed company at, 
431 

Manitowoc County, defense council, 
198; Point Beach forest in, 268; 
Norwegians in, 430; removal from, 
431 

Manitowoc County Historical Society, 
activities, 478, 494 

Mannerchor Lyra, badge of, acquired 
by Museum, 117 

Mansur, George H., Neenah resident, 
92-93 

Marine, J. C., artist, 72 

Marinette, Norwegians at, 431 

Marinette County, Silver Cliff forest 
in, 268; forest reserve acreage, 276 

Marks, Elizabeth, nurse, 305 

Marquette, Father Jacques, explorer, 
69; at Allouez Mission, 146; death, 
147; children’s story on, 388 

Marquette County, Indians in, 160 

Marquette University, confers hono- 
rary degree, 6; president, 65 

Marquette University Historical So- 
ciety, activity, 120 

Marr, J., Milwaukee sculptor, 117 

Marshall, Samuel, compass of, acquired 
by Museum, 117 

Marshall, Mrs. W. S., possessions of, 
acquired by Museum, 370 


twenty-fifth 
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Martin, Morgan L., president, His- 
torical Society, 74; pageant charac- 
ter, 144, 151-52; Green Bay lawyer, 
151 

Martin, Roy L., “History of the Wis- 
consin Central,” information incom- 
plete, 260 

Martin, Xavier, describes forest fire, 
282 

Masonry, secretary of 
Grand Lodge, 330 

Massachusetts Historical Society, first 
society organized, 73 

Maternoski family, Polish pioneers, 428 

Maurer, Harvey C., Beloit physician, 
302 

Mauston, resident, 257 

Mayock, Thomas J., Schafer bibliogra- 
phy by, 497 

Mazomanie, pioneer’s 
lished, 208-18 

Mead, Ralph, directs pageant, 5, 144 

Mead and Prentice Lumber Company, 
on Chippewa River, 401 

Means, Philip A., “Newport Tower,” 
reviewed, 103 

Mears, Lucian D., information on 
Beloit, 290 

Melaas, W. J., Beloit physician, 302 

Melchoir brewery, at Trempealeau, 


Wisconsin 


journal pub- 


205 

Mellen, W. A., Beloit physician, 300 

Mellen, lumber firm at, 401 

Mellen Weekly Record, owner, 393 

Memorials (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 255 

Memphis (Tenn.), troops at, 341 

Mendota Lake, lands on, 409 

Menominee River, pine timber on, 24 

Menomineeville (Shantytown), _ site 
visited, 138; platted, 150; named 
county seat, 151 

Menomini Indians, discussion of, 155- 
56, 158, 162; on classification chart, 
169 

Merk, Frederick, student of frontier 
theory, 39; railroad study, 259 

Merrell, Martha, curator, v 

Merrill, Sherburne S., manager of rail- 
road, 260 

Merriman, Mrs. C. W., aid acknowl- 
edged, 290; relative of, 296 

Merriman, Charles W., Beloit physi- 
cian, 290, 297, 301, 307 

Merriman, Louis, Beloit physician, 290, 
295-97 

Methodists, missionary, 26; at Green 
Bay, 137; Welsh Calvinistic, 329; 


at Waterloo, 360; West Bend, 360 

Metzner, Lee W., address at Green 
Bay Convention, 5, 142; Belgians 
of the North Country, 280-88; 
sketch, 280 

- 3 Balthasar H., railroad study, 
259 

Meyer, Elizabeth, resigns from So- 
ciety’s staff, 503-4 

Meyers, J. A. W., Beloit dentist, 301 

Michigan, timbered region, 24; terri- 
tory increased, 67-68, 70; territorial 
map published, 71; transactions of 
territorial supreme court, 95; resi- 
dents, 135; ballads and songs, 141; 
mission, 147; members, territorial 
legislature, 151-52; Indians, 165-67; 
war records agency, 202 

Michigan Lake, area west of, 66, 68, 
70, 408; and Fox-Wisconsin route, 
151; harbor, 432 

Michigan University, centennial Sur- 
vey in four volumes, 226; student, 
300 

Michilimackinac, see Mackinac (Mich.) 

Microfilming process, used for news- 
paper conservation, 131-32; reduces 
storage problem, 384 

Middle Clam Lake, logging camp near, 
392 

Middle Mississippi Phase, discussed, 
161-62; on classification chart, 169 

Mile Post 101, see Worcester Station 

Military Road, connects forts, 151; 
survey route and notes acquired, 
369. See also Roads 

Mill Creek, sawmill on, 93 

Miller, Charles, B., letters of, acquired, 
240 

Miller, Eric, weather forecaster, 89 

Mills, John, farm, 327 

Mills, see Flour Mills, Sawmills 

Milwaukee, residents, 6, 8, 76, 117, 
191, 257, 336, 412, 414, 419, 423; 
pioneers, 9, 286; visited, 10, 323; 
drug store, 116; Juneau at, 152; 
early village described, 152; public 
museum, 153, 156, 482; collections 
in libraries, 194-95; German drama, 
235; scrap metal collection, 244; 
railroad at, 259; employment, 283; 
music convention, 331; Unitarian 
centennial souvenir, 359; Lutheran 
Church history, acquired, 368; St. 
John’s Cathedral rebuilt, 373; Third 
Ward fire, 373; Progressives, 418; 
Norwegians, 431-32; mayors, 461; 
extends invitation to entertain His- 
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torical Convention, 490 

Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad, 
early operation, 259 

Milwaukee and Northern Railway, 
leased, cover caption preceding 257 

Milwaukee College, student, 6 

Milwaukee County, records, 9; removal 
from, 10; defense council, 196; 
memorial chapel, 255; circuit judge, 
417; Progressives, 418; county court, 
419-20 

Milwaukee County Historical Society, 
activities, 120, 375, 493-94 

Milwaukee Courier, editor, 74 

Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, sold to 
Hearst, 418 

Milwaukee Free Press, founding, 417; 
sold, 418 

Milwaukee Journal, owns WTMJ, 244 

Milwaukee Press Club, issues Once a 
Year, 461 

Milwaukee Public Library, staff mem- 
bers, 3, 192; collections, 194-95 

Milwaukee Sentinel, anniversary, 124 

Miner, Addie F., hospital superintend- 
ent, 305 

Mineral Point, lawyer, 73; church rec- 
ords acquired, 115; route via, 210; 
visited, 212, 217; resident, 387 

Mineral Point Democrat, editor, '73 

Mineral Point Historical Society, ac- 
tivity, 121 

Mineral Springs, in West, 364 

“Minnehaha,” river steamboat, 298 

Minneapolis (Minn.), employment at, 
22 


Minnesota, and World War II Records 
collection, 3, 196, 202; markets 
produce, 11; timbered region, 24; 
activity of Civil War veterans in, 
101; residents, 135; Indians in, 158, 
163, 166-67; Norwegians in, 427 

Minnesota Historical Society, owns 
journal of Long, 69 

Minney, Charles W., death, 121 

Missions, St. Francis Xavier, cover 
caption preceding 129; Indian in 
Wisconsin, 146; volume of north- 
west, reviewed, 452 

Mississippi Department of Archives 
and History, Confederate flags sent 
to, 389 

Mississippi Devils, Confederate flag of, 
returned, 389 

Mississippi Pattern, Lake Winnebago 
Focus of, 158; Grand River Focus 
of, 160; Upper Mississippi Phase of, 
161, 164; survivors of, 162; invasion 
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by, 166; artifacts, 167; in northland, 
168; on classification chart, 169 

Mississippi River, cities on, 11, 436; 
pioneers on, 23, 205; lumber trans- 
ported on, 25-26; timber demand, in 
valley, 29; lumber supplied to cities 
on, 35; area east i 67-68, 408; 
route via, 69, 208; steamboat cap- 
tain, 93; steamboats, 94, 207; French 
in valley, 99; pirates on, 110; data 
on, acquired, 114; ballads, 141; and 
Fox-Wisconsin route, 151; Indians 
on, 159, 161, 165-67; island in, 
203; trip on, 204; railroad on, 259; 
land claims on, 314 

Mississippi River Lumber Company, 
ceases operations, 402 

Mississippi Valley Historical Associa- 
tion, elects woman as president, 7; 
paper before, 79 

Missouri, lumber sent to, 35; resident, 
134; war records agency, 202; Civil 
War raids into, 334, 339, 343, 433; 
troops, 436-37 

Missouri Indians, Siouan tribe, 160 

Mitchell, Alexander, interest in rail- 
ways, 235, 260 

Mitchell, Johnnie, sawyer, 394; river- 
man, 395 

Moeller, Henry, cousin of Ringlings, 
20 

Moeller and Thuerer, of Baraboo, 19 

Moessner, Katherine L., costume of, 
acquired by Museum, 370 

Mohwinkel, Mrs. Mathilda, mainte- 
nance helper, Historical Society, viii 

Moldenhauer, Ruth, nurse, 305 

Monks Mound Aspect, on classification 
chart, 169 

Monona Lake, hospital on, 80, 89; 
lands on, 409 

Monroe, James, in controversy, 70 

Monroe County, forest reserve acreage, 
276 

Mont Trempealeau, see Trempealeau 
Mountain 

Montague, Homer C., aid acknowl- 
edged, preceding 129 

Montoville, see Trempealeau 

Montreal (Can.), advertises millsites, 
32 

Moore, Jesse, Beloit physician, 293, 
295-96 

Moose Lake, road to, 403; confluence 
above, 404 

Moose River, logging operations on, 
cover preceding 1; in logging region, 
392, 402, 404; dam below, 403 
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Moran, Joe A., When the Chippewa 
Forks Were Driving Streams, 391- 
407; sketch, 391 

Morgan, Winifred, see Thomas, Mrs. 
Richard 

Morison, S. E., comments on frontier 
theory, 42 

Morris, Thomas, La Crosse resident, 
421 

Morris, William W., “Forest Planta- 
tions in Wisconsin,” reviewed, 459 

Morse, T. W., sketch, 299 

Morse, in logging region, 392; saw- 
mills at, 400 

Moses and Gaynor, logging operations, 
cover caption preceding 1; lumber 
firm, 403 

Mosher, , owns race horse, 307 

Moss, Ethel W., nurse, 305 

Mouat, Malcolm O., death, 367 

Moulding, Mrs. Arthur, jewel box of, 
acquired by Museum, 117 

Mound City (Ill.), hospital, 342, 435 

Mukwonago Township (Waukesha 
County), resident, 330 

Mumford, Lewis, comments on frontier 
theory, 177 

Murphy, Lawrence E., “Religion and 
Education on the Frontier: Life of 
Stephen Peet,” reviewed, 222 

Murphy, Robert, Johnson's “Stuffed 
Saddlebags, Life of Martin Kundig, 
Priest,” 97 

Murray, Aline, see Kilmer, Mrs. Joyce 

Muskego, Norwegians removal from, 
430 

Muskego Lake, Norwegians settle on, 
426 

Muskogian Indians, from Southeast, 
162 





a ~ eae Lake, in logging region, 

92 

Nanpouis, Fox chief, 318 

Nashotah House, history, 110 

Nashville (Tenn.), residents, 70, 334, 
433, 447; army physician, 299; uni- 
versity at, 333 

National Archives, depository for 
World War II records, 192 

National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education, records of 
Wisconsin branch, acquired, 470 

Neal, Robert M., gives talk, 387 

Neale-Silva, Eduardo, helps plan Latin- 
American show, 387 

Nebagamon Lumber Company, gives 
state title to lands, 264, 267 
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Nebraska, boundary of Indian cultures, 
156, 161, 166 

Necrology (section of WISCONSIN 
MAGAZINE OF History), 113 239, 
367, 468 

Neenah, resident, 92; steamboat used 
above, 94; Doty home at, 411; Nor- 
wegians near, 430; on railroad, 431 

Nelson, A. P., papers of, acquired, 133 

Nelson, George, copy of journal of, 
acquired, 369 

Nelson, L. F., interest in historical 
marker program, 489 

Neshoto River, gristmill on, 428 

Nettels, Curtis P., on Board of Cura- 
tors, v, 131, 489; member, War Rec- 
ords Commission, 3, 192; on memo- 
rial committee, 6; comments on 
frontier theory, 51-52 

New Brunswick (Can.), removal of 
lumbermen from, 30-31 

New Brunswick (N.J.), birthplace, 61; 
hotel, 66 

New Denmark, Danish settlement, 428 

New England, newspaper lumber ad- 
vertisements, 30; Indians, 167; re- 
movals from, 429 

New England Emigrating Company, 
plans for settlement, 289; members, 
291 

New Franken, Germans in, 429 

New Hampshire, removal of lumber- 
men from, 30 

New Jersey, removal of lumberman 
from, 31 

New Members (section of WISCONSIN 
MaGAZINE OF History), 113, 239, 
367, 468 

New Orleans (La.), route via, 208-9 

New York (city), residents, 62, 389; 
park, 66; death at, 291; nurse, 305; 
Norwegians arrive at, 426 

New York (state), lumber profits, 28; 
removal of lumbermen from, 30-31; 
supplies lumber to Midwest, 35; emi- 
grants, 53; in World War I, 63; re- 
movals from, 67, 300; geologists, 83, 
90; residents, 134-35; boundary of 
Indian culture, 161; Indians, 165, 
167; war records agency, 202 

Newberry, Oliver, steamship line, 151 

Newman, Gustave, Beloit physician, 
302 

Newport (R.1.), history of tower, 103 

Newport (Wis.), letters dealing with 
speculation at, acquired, 242 

Newspapers, manual on indexing of, 
105; microfilming of, 131-32; preser- 
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vation, 195; Tenney letters, relat- 
ing to, acquired, 242 

Nicolet, Jean, visits Wisconsin, 136; 
pageant character, 144-46; pictured, 
146; children’s story on, 388; statue 
unfinished, 474 

Nineteenth Mississippi, 
turned, 389 

Ninth Wisconsin Infantry, Company 
H, captures Confederate flag, 389 

Noble, John, Racine County pioneer, 
251 

Noonan, Josiah A., letters of, acquired, 
242 

Noris, N. H., Beloit physician, 298 

Norris, Daniel W. and Feldman, H. 
A., “Wells Family,” noticed, 233 

North, Mrs. Louise, aid acknowledged, 
290 

North Carolina, and World War II 
Records collection, 3; historical com- 
mission manuscript Guide, 106 

Northern Highland State Forest, loca- 
tion and size, 268 

Northern Pacific Railroad, connection, 
259 

Northland College, sketch of, acquired, 
115; golden jubilee, 123 

Northwest Territory, part of Michigan 
Territory, 67; map of, 68; named 
Wisconsin, 69; settlement, 289 

Norwegians, in northeastern Wiscon- 
sin, 426-27, 430; at Milwaukee, 432 

Nunns, Annie A., letter, 80; work dis- 
tributed, 503-4 

Nuoffer, Mrs. Beth W., musical ability, 
331-32 

Nute, Grace L., ed., “Documents Re- 
lating to Northwest Missions,” re- 
viewed, 452 

Nye, Fred T. (F. W.), Beloit physi- 
cian, 290, 300-301, 303 


flag of, re- 


O’Brien, Jack, riverman, 395 
Ochsner, Fannie, see Brace, Mrs. Henry 


Ochsner, Joseph, Sextonville settler, 
187; daughter of, 189 


Ochsner, Louise, see Brainard, Mrs. 
a, 

Ochsner, W. H., operates cheese fac- 
tory, 188 

O'Connell, Mike, in logging region, 
393 

Oconomowoc, residents, 117, 129; 
meeting, 323 


Oconomowoc Lake, estate on, 419 
Oconto County, defense council, 198; 
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forest reserve acreage, 276 

Oconto County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 248, 376, 478, 492 

Odell, Emery A., nominated and elect- 
ed curator, vi, 489 

Ohio, and World War II Records col- 
lection 3, 202; ballands and songs, 
141; Hopewell mounds in, 165, 168; 
native, 298; book on pioneer life, 
354; World War I veteran, 389 

Ohio River, lumber shipped on, 26; 
lumber supplied to valley, 35; valley 
as boundary of Indian cultures, 161 

Oien, Tollef O., Norwegian pioneer, 
431 

Ojibwa Joe, riverman, 396 

Old Abe (“Yankee Buzzard”), Civil 
War eagle, 385 and cover caption 
preceding 385 

Old Copper Industry, Indian cultural 
classification, 168-69 

Olin and Butler, Madison law firm, 
417 

Olson, E. A., Beloit physician, 302 

Olson, Mads, Norwegian pioneer, 430 

Olson, Stephen, Norwegian pioneer, 
430 

115th Ohio Volunteer Infantry, sur- 
geon, 298 

101st Airborne (Eagle) Division, eagle 
mascot of, cover caption preceding 
385, also 385; members, 386 

a United States Infantry, member 
of, 63 

Oneida County, sketch, 238; forest 
reserve, 262, 265, 276; American 
Legion forest in, 268 

Oneida County Historical Society, ac- 
tivities, 121, 376, 478 

Oneida Indians, fund distributed to, 
475 

Oneota Aspect, 160-62; 
tion chart, 169 

Oostburg, Presbyterian Church history, 
233 

Oppen, Knud, Norwegian pioneer, 430 

Ordway, Moses, pioneer missionary, 
323 

Orleans County (N.Y.), 
settle in, 426 

Orr Focus, 159-60; on classification 
chart, 169 

Orthen, Francis X., resigns as curator, 
131, 489; retires from parish work, 
481 

Oshkosh, resident, 93; history, 363 

Oto Indians, Siouan tribe, 160 


on classifica’ 


Norwegians 
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Ottawa (Ill.), Norwegians settle in, 
426 

Ottawa Indians, hostility, 146 

Ottow, Albert, Beloit physician, 302-3 

Ouillette, Charley, riverman, 398 

Outagamie County, defense council, 
198; forest reserve acreage, 276; 
residents, 333, 337; soldiers from, 
342 

Outagamie County Pioneer and His- 
torical Society, activities, 121, 248, 
478, 494 

Overson, W. B., pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Overton, Richard C., railroad coloniza- 
tion study, 260 

Owen, David Dale, 
sketch, 237 

Owen, Jennie, Welsh singer, 331 

Owen, John (Glan Marchlyn), musical 
ability, 331 

Owsley, Frank L., supplies list of 
names, 38; comments on frontier 
theory, 54, 175, 177 

Oxen, use described, 212-13; travel 
with, 323; in pineries, 406 


geologist, 83; 


Page, William H., Blume’s (ed.) 
“Transactions of the Supreme Court 
of the Territory of Michigan,” 95 

Palmiter, Zada, nurse, 305 

Pamperin, T. A., aids in convention 
arrangements, 143 

Panics, of 1837, 29; 1857, 34; 1873, 
34 

Panoramas, discussed, 364 

Pargellis, Stanley M., comments on 
frontier theory, 174, 178, 181 

Park, Dorothy L., assistant, Order Di- 
vision, vii 

Park, Marjorie G., head, Order Divi- 
sion, vii 

Parker, Arthur C., “Local History Mu- 
seum and the War Program,” no- 
ticed, 357 

Parker-Hildebrand Company, own Bos- 
cobel store, 417 

Parkman, Francis, historian, 7; biogra- 
phy, reviewed, 454 

Patterson, A., sketch, 299, 306 

Patterson (Mo.), troops at, 343, 434 

Patton, W. M., death, 239 

Paxson, Frederic L., student of fron- 
red theory, 39, 60; railroad study, 
259 

Payne, W. H., Beloit physician, 302-3 

“— Jack, lumberman, 392-94, 398- 
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Pease, T. C., comments on frontier 
theory, 174, 176 

raenen, W. F., Beloit physician, 

Peckham, Howard H., “Guide to the 
Manuscript Collections in the Wil- 
py L. Clements Library,” reviewed, 

Pedrick, Samuel M., curator, v; Mur- 
phy’s “Religion and Education on the 
Frontier: Life of Stephen Peet,” 
222; writes newspaper column, 252 

“Peerless,” logging railroad, 402 

Peet, Stephen, life of, 222 

Pehlke, Evelyn M., office manager, 
Historical Society, vii; new duties, 
503-4 

Peickart, Joe, harness maker, 13, 16 

Pelican Lake, in logging region, 400 

Pelischeck family, Bohemian settlers, 
428 

Pellow, Annie, pictured in seminar 
group, 36 

Pelzer, Louis, comments on frontier 
theory, 45 

Pennsylvania, and World War II Rec- 
ords collection, 3, 202; removal of 


lumbermen from, 30-31; supplies 
lumber to Midwest, 35 
Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 


publishes historical pamphlets, 233 
Pepin County, defense council, 196 
Percival, James G., geologist, 82, 90; 

report by, 86-87 
Perkins, Hardin, lumbering methods, 

27 
Pernin, Claude, on Campion College 

faculty, 62; legacy, 64 
Perrot, Nicolas, presents ostensorium 

to mission, cover caption preceding 

129; explorer, 203; park named for, 

203 
Perry, W. W., incident relating to 

Welsh Church, 330 
Peshtigo, fire of 1871, 270 
Peter, Lettie, daughter of Robert Peter, 

87 


Peter, Robert, letters to, published, 
79-91 

Petersen, William J., “Iowa: The 
Rivers of Her Valleys,” reviewed, 
100; “A Reference Guide to Iowa 
History,” noticed, 231; Derleth’s 
“The Wisconsin; River of a Thou- 
sand Isles,” 346; replies to Der- 
leth’s complaint of review, 464 

Peterson, Nels, Norwegian pioneer, 
431 
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Peterson, Tollef, Norwegian pioneer, 
431 

Petinoit, Francois, departs for America, 
282-83 

Petrie, J. T., Beloit physician, 302 

Pettijohn, Monsieur, pioneer, 285 

Philadelphia (Pa.), publishers, 68; re- 
moval from, 77 

Philipp, Emanuel L., papers of, ac- 
quired, 132; opposes forest conser- 
vation, 266 

Philippine Islands, manuscript from, 
acquired, 242 

Phillips, J. G., Beloit physician, 295 

Phillips, Lyman, owns Doty farm, 413 

Phillips, Thomas, Racine County pio- 
neer, 378 

Phillips, fire of 1894, 270 

Phillip’s Ferry (Ga.), in Civil War, 
440 

Philpot, Mary, trousseau of, acquired 
by Museum, 242 

Physicians, in early Wisconsin, 79-91, 
149-50; at Beloit, 289-313; Fond du 
Lac, 349; in Ohio, 365 

Pierce, Clara, needlebook of, acquired 
by Museum, 117 

Pierce, Theodore, riverman, 395 

Pierce County, defense council, 196 

Pierson, George Wilson, American His- 
torians and the Frontier Hypothesis 
in 1941, 36-60, 170-85; sketch, 36; 
criticisms of Turner theory, 111 

Pigeons, in Mazomanie region, 212 

Pilot Knob (Mo.), troops near, 343, 
435 

Pine Grove, Germans settle in, 429 

Pioneers, German, 79, 205; songs and 
ballads, 141, 470; prominent per- 
sonages at Green Bay, 144-52; Her- 
kimers in Bear Valley, 186-90; 
English at Mazomanie, 208-18; ma- 
chinery used by, 212, 364; Welsh 
in Waukesha County, 233, 323-32; 
Belgians in northeastern Wisconsin, 
280-88; Dutch in northeastern Wis- 
consin, 282-83; book on, in Ohio, 
354; several nationalities in north- 
eastern Wisconsin, 426-32 

Pirates, along the Mississippi, 110 

Pittsburgh Landing, see Shiloh (Tenn.) 

Pittsburgh (Pa.), horses shipped from, 
26 


Platteville, Masonic celebration, 482 

Platteville Academy, history of, 104 

Plischke, Elmer, member, War Records 
Commission, 3, 129, 193; Wisconsin 
War Records Commission, 191-202; 
sketch, 191 
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Plumb, Ralph G., nominated 
elected curator, vi, 489 

Pocahontas (Ark.), troops at, 343 

Point Beach State Forest, location and 
size, 268 

Polish, in Wisconsin, 427-29 

Polk County, forest reserve acreage, 
276 

Pomeroy, Henry, 344; in First Wis- 
consin Cavalry, 338, 434, 438 

Porcupine [River?], logs obstructed 
on, 397 

Porlier, Jacques 
of, 320 

Portage, in timber region, 24; resi- 
dent, 470 

Portage County, defense council, 196, 
198 

Poss, Benjamin, special counsel, 419 

Potosi, Kaltenbach family as post- 
masters, 482 

Pound, Roscoe, comments on frontier 
theory, 41, 176 

Prairie du Chien, ferry service, 11; 
residents, 16-18, 62, 135; show at, 
20; missionary, 26; Kilmer Library, 
61-66; college, 63; removal from, 
64; fort at, 68-69; pirates at, 110; 
Villa Louis at, 121, 376, 478; ex- 
tends invitation to entertain Histori- 
cal Convention, 142, 490; Museum 
gifts, 249, 479; land claims con- 
firmed, 314-22; named for, 318; 
court held at, 408 

Prairie du Sac, native, 301 

Prairie Lake, church booklet, 107 

Prairieville, see Waukesha 

Pregent, Joe, riverman, 396 

Pregent, Mose, riverman, 395 

Prentice, station near, cover caption 
preceding 257 

Presbyterians, at Green Bay, 137; Oost- 
burg, 233; Beloit, 294, 299-301; 
near Waukesha, 323; volume on 
German, reviewed, 458 

Prescott, Mrs. Elizabeth B., occupies 
early Doty home, 411, 413 

Preuss, John, daughter of, 412; op- 
erates store, 413 

Price, Mrs. Howard, see Price, Sadie 
Rowlands 

Price, John, postmaster, 189 

Price, Sadie Rowlands, Welsh of Wau- 
kesha County, 323-32; sketch, 323 

Price County, forest reserve, 265, 276 

Prices, for pinery supplies, 33; wood, 
85, 90; milk, 190; barter used, 214; 
land, 282, 290; hospital, 304-5; 
transportation, 324; food, 482 


and 


(Jaques), testimony 
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Primary Reform, Direct, in Wisconsin, 
219 

Progressive Party, governor-elect, 257; 
at Milwaukee, 417; leader, 418 


Quaife, Milo M., edits magazine, 1; 
Attainment of Statehood, used by 
Supreme Court, 258; “Flag of the 
United States,” reviewed, 351; ed., 
Woodbridge letters, 365; ed., “Early 
Day of Rock Island and Daven- 
port,” reviewed, 459 

Quakers, see Society of Friends 

Quimby, Jessie A., death, 468 

Quindre (Dequire), Louis de, testi- 
mony of, 320 

Quinn, Mae, nurse, 305 


Racine, residents, 19, 257, 299, 326; 
Welsh Church at, 327; music con- 
vention, 331; Case Company issues 
brochure, 359; Episcopal Church 
booklet, 359 

Racine County, pioneer families cele- 
brate, 251, 378; Norwegians re- 
moval to, 426 

Racine County Historical 
gift to, 479 

Racine County Old Settlers Associa- 
tion, activity, 122 

“Radius,” Atlantic crossed on, 209 

Ragatz, Oswald, quotation preceding 
129 

Raikes, Robert, Sunday School organ- 
izer of England, 328 

Railway and Locomotive 
Society, Bulletin, 260 

Railways, aid lumber industry, 35; 
officer of, 118; Trempealeau on, 207; 
histories of, needed, 235, 259-60; 
discontinued, 254; depot, 1875, 
cover caption preceding 257; Mu- 
seum exhibit, 387; in logging region, 
402; correspondence on regulation 
of, acquired, 469 

Raney, William F., member, War Rec- 
ords Commission, 3, 192; comments 
on frontier theory, 174, 178 

he Aaron, memoirs published, 
12 

Rapide Croche (Rapid-la-Croche), boat 
hauled over, 92 

Rapides des Peres, see De Pere 

Rasmussen, Ed, Danish settler, 428 

Raube, Herbert, Beloit physician, 303 

Read’s Landing (Minn.), Mississippi 
port, 33 

Red Cedar River Focus, on classification 


Museum, 


Historical 
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chart, 169 

“Red Pieta,” mural in De Pere post 
office, cover preceding 129 

Red River, settlers, 285 

Reed, George, on committee to draft 
Historical Society constitution, 76 

Reed, W. A., Beloit physician, 301 

Rees, Hugh, owns historic Welsh farm, 
326 

Rehm, Mrs. Mary, death, 239; posses- 
sions of, acquired by Museum, 371 

Reiss, Wallace, in law firm, 417 

Religion, frontier institutions of, 222 

Republican Party, members, 236; let- 
ters relating to, acquired, 241; can- 
didate, 257; in disfavor, 344; State 
Central Committee, 418; and Civil 
War views, 436 

Resh, Warren H., aid acknowledged, 
414 

“Restaurationen,” Norwegian emigrant 
vessel, 426 

Reynolds, Charley, riverman, 396 

Reynolds, G. W., buffalo robe of, ac- 
quired by Museum, 117 

Reynolds, Jefferson, Bear Valley settler, 
188 

Rice Lake, removal to, 22 

Richardson, Robert K., curator and 
vice-president, Historical Society, 
v-vi; member, War Records Commis- 
sion, 3, 192; Kennedy and Rogers’ 
“History and Alumni Record of 
Iowa Wesleyan College,” 228; 
writes introduction to Beloit volume, 
232 

Richland County, settlers, 186; visited, 
187; mills, 188; defense council, 196, 
198 

Riegel, Robert E., supplies list of 
names, 38; student of frontier 
theory, 53, 181 

Ringling, Albert (Al), of circus fam- 
ily, 8-9; at Baraboo, 10; participates 
in parade, 14-15; practices stunts, 
17; early show experience, 18, 20-21 

Ringling, Albrecht (Alfred), in census 
record, 19; employment, 20; early 
performances, 21 

Ringling, August, story of family, 8-22; 
portrait, 12 

Ringling, Mrs. August, sketch, 9; ac- 
quires property, 12; in census record, 
19 


Ringling, August (Gus), Jr., birth, 9; 
participates in parade, 14-15; employ- 
ment, 18; joins circus company, 22 

Ringling, Carl (Charles), letter cited, 
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18; in census record, 19; employ- 
ment, 20; early performances, 21 
Ringling, Henry, in census record, 19; 
joins circus company, 22 

Ringling, Ida, in census record, 19; 
youngest of family, 22 

Ringling, John, of circus family, 8; 
in census record, 19; early per- 
formances, 21 

Ringling, Otto, birth, 10; in census 
record, 19; early performances, 21 

Ringling, Mrs. Rosa, grandmother of 
Ringling brothers, 9 

Ringling Brothers’ Classic and Comic 
Concert Company, history, 21; 
changes name, 22 

Ripon Knitting Works, awarded Army- 
Navy “E,” 485 

Rister, Carl C., comments on frontier 
theory, 174, 181 

Ritchie, Henry, Beloit physician, 295 

River Falls, resident, 421 

Roads, in early Wisconsin, 212-13; 
plank, 284; logging, 402-3, 406. See 
also Military road 

Roberts, David W., interest in Welsh 
Bible Society, 328 

Roberts, Griffith, attends Welsh sy- 
nodical meeting, 327 

Robinson, Edgar E., 
Turner, 171 

Robinsonville (Aux Premiers Belges), 
early Belgian settlement, 280, 284 

Robson, Irving E., Society janitor, on 
half time, viii, 490, 503-4 

Rock County, native, 135; judge, 290; 


characterizes 


physician, 300; Norwegians settle 
in, 426 

Rock County Gazetteer, discovered, 
292 


Rock Island (lIll.), history noticed, 
459 


Rock River, Indian groups arrive via, 
161; pioneers on, 289; valley phy- 
sicians, 295; ferry, 306 

Rock River (Aztalan) Focus, on clas- 
sification chart, 169 

Rockford (Ill.), student at, 292; re- 
moval from, 293; physicians, 294- 
95; death at, 296; dentist, 298 

Rockford Female Seminary, trustee, 
294 

Rockton, resident, 300 

Rockwell, H. C., Beloit physician, 302 

Rocky Mountains, exploring trip to, 
70; obsidian from, 165 

Roddey, Philip D., in Civil War, 442 

Roeseler, John §., death, 113 
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Rogers, Dave (‘Big’), logger, 400 

Rogers, Mrs. Desire, home of, pictured, 
280 

Rogers, George L., lumber interests, 
400-401 

Rogers, “Kid,” riverman, 396 

Rogers, Lillian K., see Kennedy, 
Charles J. 

Rogers, Mane, logger, 400 

Rogers-Emmons Lumber Company, at 
Glidden, 400-401 

Rolette, Joseph, lumbering methods, 27 

Rondo, Oliver, riverman, 395 

Rood, Jack, Beloit lawyer, 301 

Roosevelt, Theodore, quotation pre- 
ceding 129; contemporary of Turner, 
183; appointee, 424 

Root, Eleazer, at Historical Society con- 
ference, 75-76 

Rosmachinski family, Polish pioneers, 
428 

Ross, Cora, information from, 306 

Ross, Earle D., ““Democracy's College; 
The Land-Grant Movement in the 
Formative Stage,” reviewed, 229 

Rousseau, Lovell H., in Civil War, 
441, 445 

Roy, Amable, Green Bay pioneer, 320 

Royce, Fayette, sermon, 293; gift, 296 

Rudie, Ole, Norwegian pioneer, 431 

Ruggles, George D., buys Doty farm, 
411, 413 

Rundell, Annie S., Beloit physician, 
302 

Runyan, John, Bear Valley settler, 187; 
grandson, 188 

Rush Medical College, student, 289, 
299; incorporator, 292 

Rusk, Ralph L., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 174, 177, 181 

Rusk County, Flambeau River forest 
in, 268; forest reserve acreage, 276 

Rutgers College, student, 61 

Rutherford, Griffith, and allied fam- 
ilies, genealogy, 357 

Rutledge, William, lumberman, 404 

Ryan, Edward G., quotation preceding 
129 

Ryan, Sam, Appleton resident, 335 

Ryan, Thomas H., “History of the 
Town of Buchanan and Its Pio- 
neers,” noticed, 460 


Sabroff, Mrs. Bertha, maintenance 
helper, Historical Society, viii 

St. Croix County, defense council, 196; 
history, 366 
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St. Croix River, timber region, 24-26, 
34 

St. Croix Valley Old Settlers Associa- 
tion, activity, 122 

St. Francis, resident, 72 

St. Francis River, troops on, 343 

St. Francis Xavier Mission, see De 
Pere, Missions 

St. John’s College, at early Prairie du 
Chien, 64 

St. Lawrence River, land claims on, 
314 

St. Louis (Mo.), lumber shipped via, 
26; high school, 64; route via, 69, 
209; residents, 310, 335-36, 419; 
village near, 318; troops near, 436; 
headquarters in Civil War, 438 

St. Louis University, student, 61 

St. Lusson, Simon, sieur de, takes 
possession of Northwest for France, 
318 

St. Martin, Alexis, experiments upon, 
149 

St. Mary’s Springs Academy, on former 
Doty farm, 409, 411 

St. Olaf College, dedicates 
building, 127 

St. Paul (Minn.), visited, 196; rail- 
road at, 259 

St. Peter’s River, expedition to sources, 


Salsman, John G., death, 367 

Sampson, M., Civil War soldier, ill- 
ness, 342 

Sandy Bay, Norwegians in, 431 

Sanford, Albert H., curator and vice- 
president, Historical Society, v-vi; 
member, War Records Commission, 
3, 193; ed., ““La Crosse County His- 
torical Sketches,” reviewed, 457 

Santee Dakota Indians, mound build- 
ers, 157; burial practice, 158; on 
classification chart, 169 

Sauer, Carl, student of frontier theory, 
39, 183 

Sauk and Fox Indians, in Black Hawk 
War, 28 

Sauk County, settlers, 186-87; mills, 
188 


library 


Sauk County Historical Society, activi- 
ties, 122, 249, 376, 494 

Sauk Indians, site of massacre, 138 

Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.), ceremonial 
at, 146, 318 

Sault Ste. Marie Railroad, successor 
to, 259 

Saulteaux, see Chippewa Indians 

Sauthoff, Harry, curator, v 
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Sawmills, in Wisconsin, 25-26, 29-30, 
150, 188; sites advertised in East, 
32; in Mazomanie region, 215; at 
_ Pere, 261; in Brown County, 
42 

Sawyer, Philetus, lumber baron, 31 

Sawyer County, Flambeau River forest 
in, 268; forest reserve acreage, 276; 
river, 392 

Scandinavians, in pineries, 31; in 
northern Wisconsin, 141; railroad 
builders, 259; book on discovery of 
America by, 352; in northeastern 
Wisconsin, 426-28; in Civil War, 
455; in America in fourteenth cen- 
tury, 486 

Scanlan, P. L., curator and _ vice- 
president, Historical Society, v-vi; 
aid acknowledged, 16; at Green Bay 
Convention, 142 

Schaeffer, G. C., letter, 79 

Schafer, Joseph, edits magazine, 1; 
pictured in seminar group, 36; stu- 
dent of frontier theory, 52, 60; 
study on Germans and election of 
Lincoln, 110, 236; letter to, 423; 
memorial volume for, 490, 497 

Schauer, John P., German pioneer, 
429 

Schlesinger, A. M., comments on fron- 
tier theory, 41 

Schlicher, J. J., On the Trail of the 
Ringlings, 8-22; sketch, 8 

Schlinkert, Leroy W., head, Document 
Division, vii 

Schmidt, A. I., promotes hospital, 304 

Schmidt, Anthony T., Beloit physician, 
301 

Schmitz, Christian, marriage, 204; op- 
erates tavern, 206 

Schmitz, Mrs. Christian, marriage, 204; 
widowed, 206; postmistress, 207 

Schmitz, Peter J., death, 206 

Schmitz, Mrs. Peter J. (Margaret), 
leaves pioneer farm, 206 

Schoen, Mrs. Mary K., musical ability, 


332 
Schofield, John M., raids by, 333-34 
Schools, see Education 
Schram, C. F. N., Beloit physician, 
302 
Schue, 
79-91 
Schue, Mrs. Alexander (Eliza), Madi- 
son resident, 86 
Schurz, Carl, quotation preceding 129; 
letters to, published, 238 
Schwartztrauber, Ernest E., “Workers” 


Alexander, letters published, 
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Education: A Wisconsin Experi- 
ment,” reviewed, 449 

Schweinhagen, Fred, cook in pineries, 
391 


Scotia, post office, 206-7 

Scots, in Wisconsin, 206, 216, 427 

Scott, H. M., Beloit physician, 295 

Scrap Metal, Milwaukee collection, 
244; and incidental history, 255, 
371 

Sea serpents, pamphlet on, 105 

Seaman, F., Civil War soldier, illness, 
342 

Searing, 
Henry 

Seaton, Algernon S., in Civil War, 
447 

Second Wisconsin Cavalry, lieutenant, 
335 

Second Wisconsin Regiment, history 
of, acquired, 115 

Seegar, Luman C., letters to, acquired, 
240 

Selden, Samuel, “Production of Local 
History Plays and Pageants,” no- 
ticed, 460 

Selissen, Herbert, in pageant, 144 

Sell, George, lumberman, 393-94, 402 

Sellery, G. C., curator, v; member of 
Advisory Committee, vi; Shaw's 
(ed.) “The University of Michigan: 
An _ Encyclopedic Survey,” 226; 
chairman, Nominating Committee, 
489 

Sells Lake, in logging region, 397, 401 

Seventeenth Wisconsin Irish Brigade, 
at St. Louis, 335 

Sexton, John L., Sheboygan County’s 
first schoolteacher, 256 

Sextonville, settler, 187 

Shanagolden, in logging region, 399; 
camp near, 400 

Shannon, Fred A., student of frontier 
theory, 52 

Shannon, Harold T. L., nominated and 
elected curator, vi, 131, 489; writes 
pageant, 5, 143; on convention pro- 
gram, 136-37; Green Bay Home- 
coming, 144-52; sketch, 144 

Shantytown, see Menomineeville 

Shaw, John, lumbering methods, 27 

Shaw, Wilfred B., ed., “University of 
Michigan: An Encyclopedic Sur- 
vey,” reviewed, 226 

Shawano County, inventory of archives, 
issued, 231; Norwegians in, 431 

Shawano County Historical Society, 
activities, 122, 249, 376, 479, 492 


Dorcus, see Thomas, Mrs. 
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Shawano Focus, on classification chart, 
169 

Sheboygan, speculation in 
28-29; Hollanders at, 
from, 413 

Sheboygan County, deferse council, 
198; first schoolteacher, 256; Kettle 
Moraine forest in, 268 

Sheboygan County Historical Society, 
activity, 377 

Sheboygan Falls, Baptist Church 105th 
anniversary, 483 

Shelbyville (Ky.), physician, 79, 81; 
removal from, 80 

Sherbeck, C. O., Norwegian pioneer, 
431 

Sherman, William T., in Civil War, 
440-42, 444-45 

Shiels, W. E., comments on frontier 
theory, 52 

Shiloh (Tenn.), expedition to, 298; 
Harvey visits, 338 

Shinnick, Thomas F., Beloit physician, 
290, 302 

Shopiere, residents, 300-301; road to, 
308 

Shryock, Richard H., supplies list of 
names, 38; comments on frontier 
theory, 181, 183 

Shugg, Roger, supplies list of names, 
38; comments on frontier theory, 
174, 181 

Shute, Cora, nurse, 305 

Shuttleworth, Mrs. Ruth J., assistant, 
Historical Museum, vii 

Shyne, Cornelius, at Kilmer Library 
dedication, 64 

Silliman, Benjamin, scientist, 88 

Silver Cliff State Forest, location and 
size, 268 . 

Silver Creek, in logging region, 401 

Simmons, Mrs. Louisa Parker (Reu- 
ben), describes Doty farmhouse, 411 

Simmons, Reuben, sketch, 410; wife 
of, 411 

Simon, Hendrina, see Schmitz, Mrs. 
Christian 

Simon, Mr. and Mrs. Theodore, own 
tavern, 205, 207; death, 206 

Sinclair, Patrick, treats with Indians, 
317; land purchase, 318 

Sioux Indians, hostility, 146; driven 
out, 157; language, 160 

Sixteenth Wisconsin Infantry, Com- 
pany H, captures Confederate flags, 
389 

Sixty-ninth New York Infantry, mem- 
ber of, 63 


lots at, 
283; brick 




















